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Politics and the Demands gf Good Citizenship 
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The scene depicted in this drawing was of daily occurrence for 
years, in Newburg, New York. Benjamin B/Odell, Je.. now gov- 
ernor of the state, delivered ice, for his father, as recently as 1886 


Potttics is the science of government and civil polities. In America, it 

is neither a business nor a profession, but it is incident to business,and 
the man who enters politics, either in a business or a professional way, will 
have a hard road to travel, unless he has a paying business behind him. 
When a man is permitted to vote, he is at an age when he can make his 
own decisions and arrive at his own conclusions; and, if he votes this way 
or that way, simply because an elder or a friend, or a family affiliation is 
stronger than his idea of right government, then he is nothing more than a 
political drone. Every man should know for whom he is casting his vote, 
and why. It is his right, by virtue of his power of citizenship, to think 
for himself. It is necessary, for the country’s welfare, that the young citi- 


By 
Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr. 


(Governor of 
New York) 


” sae 
tician 
must laugh 

at defeat, 
but take up 
his burden 
and fight 
the battle 
anew” 


DRAWN BY 
EGBERT N. CLARK 


zens should think for themselves. If governments are to be improved or 
sustained, the study of the economies of politics should be denied to no 
young man any more than he should be denied his citizenship, and I be- 
lieve that political economy should be sufficiently simplified to permit a 
course in its rudiments in the primary schools. Such study should fit 
the future voter for the proper promulgation and administration of his be- 
liefs. It is the influence of independent voters that affects the decisions 
of public questions most powerfully. 

The young man who wishes to make politics an active part of his life 
must cast to the winds the belief that it is an impeachment of respectability 
to be associated with a party, or with the management of a party. Strong, 
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leveloped, well managed combinations are just as apt to show their 
wremacy in politics as in business, and it is not discreditable nor demor- 
blend one’s interest with such an organization. If the citizen 
steadfastly in his mind the patriotic principles that bind him to his 

and the honest convictions which must attend the man who becomes 

r in the management of his nation, then no stigma can be placed on 

me; no carping critic can defame him, because he has his country's 
be terests at heart. A man who would draw the line between his own 
yarent social standing and the public political attitude of his neighbor, 
lose the respect of his fellow men. If we are to continue a clean, 


progressive, earnest public service, then we must create politicians of the 
sam¢ liber. 


he United States is in need of such young men, and let us hope that 
‘lleges, our farms, and our business marts will develop them. Let us 
that they may be able to grasp the opportunities now spread before 
the n all sides, and make the nation even greater than it is. There is 
n pe for the idle in this age; but there are great hopes for the shrewd, 
ten is, energetic man, whose brains have been rounded into proper 
y a good American education. Ifa young man feels that his abili- 
e such as to make him an official, he should enter politics; but, once 
rena, he should not be seeking, seeking continually. My experi- 
that business men make the best politicians. There are many in- 
to attest this statement, notably the case of Senator Platt, of New 
York, whose great business intelligence has been invaluable. This has 
een responsible, in a great measure, for his success. The educated man 
n politics is becoming more and more a potent factor and necessity: If 
the: e any young men training for politics, let me tell them that they 

er regret gaining all the knowledge within their grasp. 
Che success of men in politics is not so frequent as the success of men 
ness. Some have not the mental endurance to remain in politics, 
brooks many defeats. But the man who would be a true 
n must laugh at defeat, and must not consider it defeat at all, 
up his burden where the citizens dropped it, and fight the battle 
Only such men have won; only the men who have been defeated 
r year, who have faced the bitterest phases of despair, contumely, 
empt, but who have raised their banner after each defeat, and car- 
vally, to glory. There were times, in my early political life, when 
t any further attempts to gain political recognition were as hopeless 
ng the lost past. But 1 had em:ered the fight to win, and had 
not to let any defeat stand in the path of that determination. 
men were never intended for a political life, and, therefore, their 
forever wanting. These men lack the personality that makes the 
an. They lack the patience that must never cease to be the 
s chief virtue, no matter how severely it is taxed; they lack the 
ng how to represent a community of persons of all shades of 
eliefs, or they enter upon a career of grasping greed and individ- 
rment which they find cut short,—and none too soon. I have no 
y with the tendency of a certain class of citizens to decry, on the 
that it is degrading, an honest association with men of affairs in 
r the men who cannot regard an interest in civil polity as a duty 
tizen owes to his country. Nor have I any sympathy for the 
ng politician who has no other aim in life except to draw his 
have very little sympathy for the men who are in politics for their 
Such men are necessary only in the positions they ultimately 
ships. I cannot regard such men as politicians, and not one 

ev es a leader. 
tield of politics is not small, but it is clearly a matter of the sur- 
e fittest. It is far from being filled, but I do not regard any pro- 
yusiness as being filled. As Daniel Webster said, ‘‘There is 
at the top.’’ 


y young man should be ready and able to discuss the affairs of 
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his country, and do his share of the work of keeping the politics of his 
party clean. The future of the land is with them, and the longer the 
nation lasts, and the more powerful it becomes, the more serious be- 
comes the duty of its citizens. The young men should remember that the 
future welfare of the nation makes it necessary for them to become identi- 
fied with one party or another, but they must remember, more than all else, 
that,no matter what party or what principles they adopt, their participation 
should be based upon the intelligence of good judgment. They should re- 
member that the man who casts his ballot,after he has weighed and studied 
and debated every phase of the conditions set before him, is just as much 
a politician as the man whom he may elect to put those conditions into 
practice. Individual politics should be his master. 

I have very little regard for a man who makes politics a business. 
But every man should make it his duty to take just as much interest in pol- 
itics as he takes in his business. Activity and interest in the welfare of 
the nation, on the part of its citizens, tend to guide and influence the action 
and policy of the government, and make it a benefactor of the people. A 
stagnant and disinterested condition on the part of the citizens places the 
nation in the hands of a few who would use it for their own good. The 
prosperity of the United States of America rests solely with her people, and 
they must manipulate the conditions of that prosperity by their votes. 

Every political organization must have for its basic motive some well 
defined doctrine and belief in regard to the government and its functions, 
and the relation of the individual citizen to the collective whole. Its mem- 
bers must be patriotic and sincere. It follows, then, that those who make 
such a party must constitute the thinking citizens of a state or nation, 
whose representatives or office-holders are likely, in their turn, to be capa- 
ble, earnest, right thinking men. This is an ideal condition of things, it 
is true, but one not impossible of attainment. 

Business, the professions, and politics, are in need of men with a de- 
termination to succeed. The idea that the combinations of capital, the 
so-called trusts, are a detriment and drawback to men who wish to open 
new business ventures, is a fallacy. There are thousands of small business 
ventures prospering, all over the country, because the men who conduct 
them know the secret of competition and have the ability to compete with 
any adversary. Business competition is still the lubricator that produces 
trade, and trade makes the commercial standing of a country, and it is not 
necessary for me to tell of the commercial standing of the United States. 

Hold fast to your ideals. That is what I call a good motto. Be cau- 
tious about being of a vacillating nature. Young men should weigh well 
the abandonment of a course once begun, no matter what apparently 
dread specters appear in the path. Life is short and the time allotted to 
us for making our career is shorter, and those are the most fortunate who 
steer away from the dim horizon of uncertainty and distraction. The per- 
petuity of an undertaking means its victory. 

Whatever the world has chosen for you, perform your part in it like a 
man. The most absurd theory that men and women can take to heart is 
the one that the world owes them a living, and that it should be forced to 
pay it. The world needs the assistance of mankind, but only in order that 
it may bestow in return its many good things. And everyone, young or 
old, should do his utmost in his chosen field to help along the work of the 
world. If it had not been for the progress of education and labor, the 
present condition would have been a sorry one. There are those who, hav- 
ing arrived at a certain age, feel that they are too late to go ahead. The 
time for effort is never past; the age for learning is never over. Those 
who feel that their sphere of usefulness is at an end are those who make 
up the ranks of the idle, the discontented, the complaining, and the in- 
disposed, and become the shipwrecks of existence. 

By hard work, the exercise of mental faculties, strictly obeying the 
rules of honor, daring to do right, and observing kindness and gentle- 
ness, success will come to any man,—whether in business or in politics. 


The Reasons for the Success of Benjamin B. Odell, Junior ictus" 


fk ficult to succeed in either 
ess or politics; it is more 
» succeed in both at the 
This, Governor B. B. 
r, has done. There is 
this success in his native 
his training, his integ- 
s hard work. The little 
dell, had the advantage 
home training. His 
tight reins on the boys, 
lled Ben to ‘toe the 
the very start. Now 
the little fellows had to be 
as, when Ben and his 
Hipe,’’ got in each oth- 
e father cut a switch and 
red ‘‘ punitive justice’’ to 
sen ‘‘played hooky’’ from 
é afternoon, but his con- 
t him so that he told of 
promised his mother 
ever do so again, and he 
One Sunday, his mother 
get home as soon as 
school was over; but, in- 
oing so, he went walking 
companion down the 
On returning, he was very sorry for having disobeyed his 

nd voluntarily asked her pardon, which was granted. 
oy out of a home like that ought to make a model in the school- 
thisone did. Calling at the home of Miss Jane F. Walsh, who, 


taught in the South Street Grammar School, of Newburgh, New 
to her:— 


a 





A SNAP SHOT, TAKEN FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, SHOWING B. B. ODELL, JR., 
AS AN ICE-DELIVERY MAN. HE STANDS ABOVE THE CROSS MARK 


‘«« Did you have Ben Odell, Junior, 
in your school ?’’ She answered :— 

«Yes, sir, I am proud to say I 
did.’’ I continued :— 

‘‘Tell me something about the 
boy."’ 

‘*«Well, he was truthful, studious, 
well behaved, a perfect little gentle- 
man, and singularly obedient to me. 
If he is only as faithful in his pub- 
lic duties as he was in my school, 
he will make a glorious record.’’ 
And then she added: ‘‘ He has made 
a splendid start.’’ 

When | called at the residence of 
Professor Doughty, who was prin- 
cipal of the Newburgh Academy 
when Master Odell attended it, this 
information was given to me:— 

‘Young Ben Odell discerned and 
appreciated humor, but he was quite 
serious, —farther from trifling than 
any other boy in the school. There 
was originality about the boy in the 
preparation of his lessons. He was 
not fluent, but the thought, when it 
came, was very sound. He always 
left the impression on me that he 
was only communicating a small fraction of the knowledge he possessed. 
He was reserved, never pushed himself forward, and was dignity personi- 
fied. He was obedient, truthful, and honorable in the highest degree. 
His wife was in my school, also. She was one of the best students and 
scholars the academy ever had."’ © 

Professor James Crane made mention of the additional fact that young 
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Odell was exceedingly popular with the other boys in school. He went 
from the academy to Bethany, and then to Columbia College. 

Ben Odell’s environment naturally led him into politics and business. 
The tail of one of his father’s ice wagons furnished him a convenient first 
step in the ladder up which he was to climb to fortune and to fame. He 
was born into the home of a politician. His father, for fifty years, was up 
to his ears in politics, filling the offices of alderman, commissioner, sheriff 
of the county, and mayor of the city,—filling them all with ability and ac- 
ceptability. B. B, Odell, Junior, like his father, has succeeded in business 
and in politics by embodying these principles: common sense, application, 
fair dealing, fidelity to trust, loyalty to friends, and correctness of habit. 

The governor, as a boy, did not have a lazy bone in his body. For 
many years, he got up at four o’clock in the morning to deliver the ice, 
and worked hard until the day's work was done. One day, Robert Phil- 
lips, who kept a meat market at Second and Water Streets, in Newburgh, 
came to the father and said :— 

‘«Mr. Odell, you are making a great mistake in allowing your boy, 
Ben, to go on the ice wagon. He is not more than fourteen or fifteen years 
old, and lifting those large cakes of ice will injure him for life, 1 am afraid. 
This morning, he lifted into my ice box a piece no one man ought to have 
handled. | offer the suggestion, not as a complaint, but because I think 
so much of the boy, and do not want to see him get hurt."’ 

At the first opportunity, the father called the boy to him, and said:— 

‘«My son, Mr. Phillips thinks you are too young to go on the wagon, 
and that the heavy lifting will injure you. I have been wondering, myself, 
whether you were strong enough for the work, or not, though you seem to 
be, and you have insisted all the time that you were."’ 

The boy said: ‘‘ Father, it is kind of Mr. Phillips to take an interest 
in me, but do not give yourself any worry. I am a boy, but I am as 
strong as a man, and | can do as much work as a man, and I want to stay 
on the wagon and help you drive the business for all it is worth.’’ 

The boy continued at his work. His friends say that the only reason 
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he was ever defeated for office (when Peter Ward ran against him for the state 
senate, ) was because he hung so closely to his ice wagon that he could not 
do his duty in the campaign. 

Mr. Odell has a strong mind and a good education, but he owes much 
of his success to his enormous capacity for, and intense love of, hard work. 

I have ascertained, too, that the future governor was a cool-headed 
boy. As a young man, he had almost as complete mastery of himself as 
he has to-day, and that is saying a great deal. One day, he was delivering 
ice on North Miller Street, and his wagon and a buggy collided, with some- 
thing of asmash. The owner of the buggy fell into a terrible rage, first 
thinking of using his whip, and then concluding to administer a ‘‘ tongue- 
lashing.’’ The man went on ata fearful rate for some time. Ben sat 
perfectly cool, and did not say one word till the man was done, and then 
he said: ‘‘It was not my fault, but yours; and yet, rather than have any 
trouble about this, we will stand the damage. Get your buggy mended, 
and send the bill to our office."’ The jealousies, hates, and revenges that 
leaders naturally have for their rivals or enemies, he has suppressed, and 
has had control of men because he has mastered himself. 

Mr. Odell’s heart was ever as warm as his head was cool. Under- 
neath the reserve and dignity was affection, tender and true. 

The governor is the boy in full bloom. The reticent, dignified, kind, 
competent, industrious, obedient, conscientious boy has grown into the 
mature man, with the same qualities which have brought him to usefulness 
and honor. 

He has accumulated wealth without being poisoned with avarice; has 
been entrusted with power without becoming despotic; has achieved fame 
without becoming proud; has succeeded as a business man and as a poli- 
tician without spoiling himself. 

This young giant marches out on the threshold of the new century 
splendidly equipped for leadership among men. If he shall be spared, 
the future will have much of service and reward for him. -I think I have 
pointed out the reasons why. These reasons usually produce similar results. 
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Is Our Trend Religious, or Are Churches and People Retrograding ? 


T° THE first half of the question I answer, unhesitatingly: Yes! BOYD VINCENT to secular thought. The latest, most critical methods are re-es- 


That is to say, 1 believe that religious truth, as a factor in (gz, 
the thought of the civilized world, is as potent to-day as ever 
before. 

We have, some ume, stood on the bank of a great river 
and seen along its shore eddies and back currents which looked 
almost as if the river were reversing its course. But, out in the 
center of the great stream, we knew the main current was rolling 
steadily onward. There was not the fret and dash and noisy 
onward movement to be seen in the upper and shallower reaches 
of its course. But we were sure that the strength and volume 
of the current were none the less steadily onward because quiet 
and less noticeable. More than that, we realized that there were 
a depth and breadth to the stream here which it had not above; 
indicating a more unfailing supply and a wider reach of blessing 
to those dependent upon its waters. 

And so | feel it is in the religious thought and life of the 
world to-day. There is less apparent religiousness than at other 
times in the old century. Religious organization and sentiment do 
not dominate entire communities as when these were smaller,and 
general intelligence was less and the population less mixed. Re- 
ligion is less demonstrative in its appeals to entire communities. 
The old revival methods are less in evidence. There is not so 
general and regular an attendance at church. Modern, natural 
science and biblical criticism have disturbed some of the old, 
stiff, orthodox views of the Bible and its teachings, just because 
these views were so often the uninspired interpretations and un- 
warranted inferences of men instead of the direct declarations 
and revelations of God. All this has created a temporary mental 
attitude toward religion which is not so much hostile as uncertain; 
with the result that many men, really religiously inclined, have 
come to hold their religious opinions and attachments in suspense, 
waiting for more definite scientific conclusions and, so, for final 
religious convictions of their own. And all this looks, I say, 
to a superficial observer, like the eddies and back currents of 
religious indifference and reaction. 

But what are the larger and more important, though less 
noticeable facts ? Why, such as these: (1.) There never has been 
in the world’s history a more profound and reverent concern than 
to-day for the ultimate truth of the Living God. Men are not so 
much concerned as formerly with certain detailed activities of the churches. 
But they are going down again, in religion as in every other department of 
truth, to the bottom of things, and asking, not contemptuously, but eagerly 
and anxiously, whether there be any such things as God and the human 
soul, and what relation these sustain to each other, consistent with the facts 
of the natural world as now known, The science of history and of com- 
parative religion, instead of undermining the relative importance of Chris- 
tianity, are at last exalting Jesus Christ to a position higher than ever 
before, admitting the incomparable power for good He has been and can 
be in the world, and speaking His name with a reverence unknown before 
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shop of Southern Ohio) tablishing the authority of the New Testament records of Jesus's 


life and teachings; and the whole Bible is being given an authori- 
tative place again in the history of God's dealings with the world 
greater even, because more reasonable, than ever before. 

Is modern thought really leading us back, then, to God, in- 
stead of away from Him. I believe that it is; and that it is steadily 
laying fresh foundations, in addition to the old, for our faith in 
Him. The newly demonstrated unity and harmony of the natu- 
ral universe point straight to the conclusion of one common 
origin for it all; viz.,in God. The universal reign of law in the 
natural world, and the reduction of all known forces to one uni- 
versal fact of force, point likewise to one Supreme, Personal, 
Divine Will as the only explanation of it all. (2.) Again, all this 
leads up, too, to the old truth of the immanence of God in His 
world. This means that God is not merely before and above and 
apart from His world, but always in and through it all, animating 
and inspiring it all, matter and mind alike, at all times. In other 
words, God is in us and we in God; and this determines the true 
relation of God and the human soul. 

It is along the line of just such fundamental truths as these 
that religion is readjusting itself to the needs of devoutly think- 
ing people, and to a renewed and stronger hold upon them. 
And what is all this but a revival, through modern processes of 
thought, of the old truths, too often neglected and forgotten? 
This is the true explanation of the wonderful success of that new 
cult called ‘‘Christian Science.’’ Not that it has discovered any- 
thing new, or that the orthodox churches denied such truths or 
did not have them, but that they did not appeal to such truths as 
the realities which they are; while, on the other hand, the votaries 
of this new cult do believe, and undertake to live as if they be-. 
lieved, that God is the one all-pervasive, all-important, and all- 
powerful reality in the world and in themselves. All this is some- 
thing of what I mean by the force and depth of the onward 
religious trend in our day. 

And then as to its breadth,—it is true—is it not?—that the 
largest activities of the most elastic and progressive churches of 
to-day are no longer merely along the old lines of saving individual 
souls by a religious profession, and getting the foreign heathen 
baptized for a future salvation, but in reaching out into the 
daily lives of Christians, demanding Christlikeness in daily conduct; and 
then still farther out into the masses of long neglected heathen, in the great 
cities, —carrying the touch of a Christian brother's hand, lifting them up out 
of their degradation and ignorance and vice, and so infusing them with a 
longing for the full light and love and life which Christ has brought to us. 

Now, on the other hand, it is true that our churches here in America 
are not reaching in their membership so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion as formerly. It is true that there is an enormous foreign element pour- 
ing im among us, year by year, which is either indifferent to religion or 

[Concluded om page 733) 
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A Young Man’s Chances in the New Century 


JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER 


“J"HE discussion of opportunities for success al- 
| ways awakens great interest among all who 
ire about to enter the battle of life. The army 

of young men and women who every year pass 
from parental protection, from the guardianship 
of the home, into the endless conflict of human 
affairs, has a special claim upon the sympathy 
and good will of all. A special prominence has 
been given, in our times, to the question whether 
it has become harder than in other generations 
for young men and women to win the prizes of life? 
rhe views advanced are somewhat contradictory. 


Then,'t was the Individual; Now,’tis the Corporation 


Some claim that the social, commercial,and in- 
dustrial conditions of to-day tend to smother in- 
dividual ambition, and minimize the chances of 
individual success. Many are discomazed by the 
influence which has been exerted upon society by 
the enormous increase of wealth, and by its 


domination of the whole field of commerce and 
industry. They go back to the days of our 
fathers, when the young man went forth into the 
little world of business and speedily became an 
independent citizen, proprietor and master of 
his own affairs, the head of his own enter- 
prise. 

lt must be confessed that the picture which is 
sometimes drawn of those more primitive days 
presents some alluring aspects; and, while we 
ought not to despise the day of small things, no- 
body in his senses would wish to set the world 
back where it was even fifty years ago. It may 
be doubted, however, whether these outgrown con- 
ditions were more favorable to the ambition of 
young people than the bewildering surroundings 
of the business world of to-day. It can be shown, 
to a certainty, that the barriers against 
success were as great, for practical purposes, in 
the days of the stagecoach, as they are in the days 
of e Empire State Express. It is. even 
more certain that the average attainments possi- 
ble then were meager and insignificant, when 
‘ pared with the larger invitations ot modern in- 
lusts and commercial life. 
ody would desire to reinstate the village 
shoemaker, for the sake of restoring to the youth 
»f the United States a goal of ambition that has 
been lost in the shuffle of things. 

On the whole, it seems best for us to recog- 
nize the fact that an age which 1s doing great 


things must use great instrumentalities. The far- 
reaching projects of our times have become so 
great that individuals are swallowed up in them, 
and capital and credit must be organized on a 
scale never before attempted or thought of. It 
this state of things is not natural, it is at least 
very real, and,the question which concerns us now 
is, what is to become of the young men and the 
young women of the United States, since the in- 


div has given place to the corporation, and 
the corporation has been syndicated into the vast 


aggregation of capital which now, in a large 
measure, directs the production and the distribu- 
tion of goods and merchandise ? 

| do not believe that the young men of to-day 
Ww e any more at a loss in adjusting them- 
selves to the new order of things than their grand- 
fathers were in dealing with the situation in which 
they found themselves. 

Chere is always more or less of myth and fable 
about the past. It never was true that the old 
state of society put independence within the 
re »f all who sought for it. It was full of 
failures and disappointments; it had its averages 
as well as its extremes, and if anything can be 


made out of the biographies of such men of the 


olden time as gained renown as producers or mer- 
chants, it is that they had to fight a hard fight, 


and that their prizes, when gained, were inconsid- 
erable from the standpoint of our more spacious 
times. Such things, after all, are largely relative. 


We're Equipped for Large Things Now 


We must deal with the world as we find it 
While it is likely that many recent developments 
in the industrial field are tentative, and may turn 
out to be unmanageable and unprofitable, and 
therefore transitory in character, yet enough has 
come to pass to indicate that the age of gigantic 
enterprises has only just begun. And, in consid- 


[United States Senator] 


ering what effect this is likely to have on the 
chances of young men, we must consider that the 
youth of to-day have an intellectual preparation 
for dealing with the problems of life, which was 
unknown to our fathers. 

It is evident that the enlarged activity of com- 
merce and industry calls for better training than 
the simpler methods of the past, and enough is 
already known to make it sure that, instead of 
cutting off the chances of success, they have been 
multiplied in a thousand ways. It is significant 
that practically all the great fortunes of our time 
were accumulated by poor boys who started with 
nothing and worked their way to the front. 
Whether these estates are in mercantile establish- 
ments, in railroads, or in factories, one thing may 
be set down for certain,—that they require brains 
to administer them; and every one of them isa 
bidder for the best administrative talent there is 
to be found. 

At first sight of Charles M. Hays, working in 
the humblest capacity in a village station of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad, one 
might think that a country boy like that would 
not stand much of a chance in such a world as 
this. A devotee of the past might even have 
said that the boy would be better off in a stage- 
coach world, where he could give free rein to his 
ambition and aspire to own the line, instead of 
toiling like a slave for a corporation, entirely too 
big for any one man to own. Yet, when we see 
him passing through one post of responsibility to 
another, until he became general manager of the 
road, and then, at an advanced salary, general 
manager of the Grand Trunk Railroad of Canada, 
and finally, not long ago, picked out of the whole 
world, and put into a place made vacant by the 
death of Collis P. Huntington, with a salary greater 
than that of the President of the United States, 
we can perceive, dimly, at least, that, for the nght 
sort of man, this is not entirely the wrong sort of 
world. The doors of opportunity are still open. 


New Avenues Lead to the Front 


The truth is that the new industrial conditions 
have put an emphasis on the demand for men of 
brains and character, the like of which this 
world has never before known. It is for the young 
men of the United States to get ready to meet the 
conditions of these larger problems. The call is 
not for all; it is only for those who are prepared. 
The preparation required is not altogether theo- 
retical; it is intensely practical. The man is 
bound to come to the front who fully masters the 
business with which he connects himself. 

It is not enough for the young man to go 
through the university, and then wait for an invi- 
tation to step into the places in life which require 
the riches of practical knowledge. The univer- 
sity has not hurt him; it has immensely helped 
him, unless it has made him ashamed to do his 
first work. The writer was greatly pleased, not 
long ago, upon receiving a visit from a young man 
who had been graduated at Amherst, (from a famous 
school of technology,) and had afterwards spent 
two years in the study of marine engineering at 
the University of Glasgow. He wanted help in 
getting a place, and he got the place he was look- 
ing for; the place.of a common laborer in an 
American shipyard, where, without losing what he 
had already learned, he might learn for himself 
what no institution can effectually teach,—how 
to do the work itself from the ground up. 

The tendencies of modern business have crea- 
ted an almost unlimited number of positions of 
responsibility which, in the very nature of the 
case, must be filled from below. Young men 
without means, and without influential connec- 
tions, will fill these positions. Within a few years, 
the great merchants of to-day will be dead, and 
their places will be taken by those connected 
with the houses who have demonstrated their fit- 
ness to become leaders. The railroad officials 
whose commands now control the commerce of a 
continent will soon be in their graves, and anxious 
boards of directors will be looking for their suc- 
cessors. They will pass by even their own chil- 
dren, and go down the pay roll of the company 
to find the man who, by his complete grasp of its 
business, is better qualified than anybody else to 
manage it. While men pass from the stage of 


action, these great business enterprises must go 
on; and, while they go on, they have a thousand 
eyes looking for the men_ intellectuall; equal 
to the task of administering their affairs. There 
may be wrongs and injuries to society in many of 
the recent tendencies of our industrial progress. 
It may be that the law has not yet spoken its last 
word upon the subject of corporations. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the whole law of property 
may have to be rewritten by the modern world; 
but,in all that is said and done, it is important to 
avoid prejudice and morbid speculation. 


The Wealth Problem is Not New 


The ages alter somewhat, but there is a line of 
connection, a figure common to them all as they 
come from the loom of time. Not long ago | 
found, in reading the ‘‘Commonplace Book"’ of 
the poet Southey, an extract from a sermon on 
the ‘*Fall of Man,’’ preached in the time of 
Jameg.l., by the good Bishop Godfrey Goodman. 
His observations show plainly that the problems 
which disturb us are not new, but, without much 
change of substance, belong to all generations. 
The preacher laments the difficulty of knowing 
what wealth is, in view of the changes which had 
taken place in the realm. He goes back to the 
earlier and better days when, ‘‘if a man’s stock of 
a few beasts were his own and he lived out of 
debt and paid his rent duly and quarterly, he 
was held a very rich and sufficient man."’ 

‘« But it would seem,’’ he says, ‘‘ that, since the 
dissolution of the abbeys, all wealth is flown to 
the towns. The husbandman sits at rack-rent; he 
fights with distracted forces and knows not how 
to raise the price of the market; only the trades- 
man hath his corporation; he can join his wits 
and his labors together; and, professing the one, 
he thrives by the other; and, therefore, they are 
not unfitly called ‘handicrafts.’ Now, in the 
next market town, there are great rich men in- 
deed; for I hear it reported—but dare not speak 
of it for the truth,—that there are certain tanners, 
chandlers, and other tradesmen, some worth fifty 
pounds, some sixty pounds, and some one hun- 
dred pounds each. This is wonderful, for we 
cannot possibly conceive how men, by honest and 
direct means, should attain to such sums. Indeed, 
the poor people say that one got his wealth by 
the black art; another found a pot of money in 
the garden which did sometime belong to a 
priory; and the third grew rich by burying many 
wives; for here are the possible means which we 
can imagine for enriching ourselves."’ 

We already perceive that the good bishop is 
not only a philosopher, but a humorist, for he 
hurries to London, saying: ‘‘There is a mart, 
there is a mint, all waters flow from the sea, all 
waters return to the sea; there dwell our land- 
lords; the country sends up their provisions; the 
country must send up their rents to buy their pro- 
visions. No, here in London, unless a man's 
credit be good upon exchange, to take up five 
hundred pounds upon his own bond, and that he 
be of the livery,and hath borne office in his com- 
pany, we do not esteem him. If an alderman 
be worth but twelve thousand pounds, we pity 
him for a very poor man, ard begin to suspect 
and to fear his estate, lest this over-hasty aspiring 
to honor may break his back."’ 


We Can Make This Age Our Friend 


Good or bad, every generation has to deal with 
the conditions that beset it, and the young men 
of the United States ought to be the last to des- 
pair of the heritage which they have received 
from their fathers. They ought to make the 
most of it, study its problems, adjust themselves to 
its conditions, and stand ready to correct its abuses, 
strong in the faith that, after all, this great divine 
thing we call the Age is the friend and not the 
enemy of the struggling children of men. 


* » 
STILL GOING UPHILL AT EIGHTY 


SOME years ago I resolved to cultivate habitual cheer- 
fulness, under all circumstances. It has not been an easy 
task, but I have succeeded, and now, drifting on to my 
eightieth birthday, burdened with heavy cares, stripped of 
those nearest and dearest to me by death, I am not sor- 
rowful. I am not ‘‘going down hill,"’ as people say of the 
old, but ‘‘wp Ail/"’ all the way, and am sure that life is 
better farther on. —MAryY A. LIVERMORE. 
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Thrift,the True Fortune-Maker of Andrew Carnegie 3% 


« THe FIRST thing that a man should learn to 

do is to save his money. By saving his 
money he promotes thrift, —the most valued of all 
habits. Thrift is the great fortune-maker. It 
draws the line between the savage and the civilized 
man. Thrift not only develops the fortune, but it 
develops, also, the man’s character."’ 

So spoke Andrew Carnegie to Success. The 
man who began at the lowest rung of the ladder, 
as a bobbin-boy in a linen factory, and is now one 
of the giants of the commercial world, believes in 
thrift. To him it is the alpha of all success, and 
it was the constant practice of 
the principles of thrift that 
made him great. And so, it 
is safe to say that, among the 
men who will leave their 
‘footprints on the sands of 
time,’’ none will make a deep- 
er impression than Andrew 
Carnegie. He started in life 
on an equal footing with the 
lowliest boy, but he left other 
men by the wayside, because 
of tenacity to his motto, ‘‘The 
present moment is our aim, the 
next we never see.’’ This 
motto, and another which reads, 
‘«He that dares not reason is a 
slave; he that cannot is a fool; 
he that will not is a bigot,"’ 
adorn the cornices of the libra- 
ry of Mr. Carnegie’s New York 
home. 

In his native land, Scotland, 
thrift is a virtue that is taught 
with the alphabet; and, when 
the twelve-year-old ‘‘Andy”’ 
Carnegie came to America with 
his father and mother, he was 
full of the notion of thrift and 
its twin brother, hard work. 

Once he wrote on the sub- 
ject of thrift for a Scottish jour- 
nal. He said:— 

‘«The accumulation of mil- 
lions is usually the result of 
enterprise and judgment, and 
some exceptional ability or or- 
ganization. It does not come 
from savings, in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Men who, 
in old age, strive only to in- 
crease their already too great 
hoards, are usually slaves of the 
habit of hoarding, formed in 
their youth. At first they own 
the money they have made and 
saved. Later in life the money 
owns them, and they cannot help themselves, so 
overpowering is the force of habit, either for good 
orevil. It is the abuse of the civilized saving 
instinct, and not its use, that produces this class of 
men. No one needs to be afraid of falling a victim 
to this abuse of the habit, if he always bears in 
mind that whatever surplus wealth may come to 
him is to be regarded as a sacred trust, which he 
is bound to administer for the good of his fellows. 
The man should always be master. He should 
keep money in the position of a useful servant; 
he must never let it be his master and make a 
miser of him. A man’s first duty is to acquire a 
competence and be independent, then to do some- 
thing for his needy neighbors who are less favored 
than himself.’’ 

Mr. Carnegie has always lived up to this doc- 
trine. He has made philanthropy a factor of ex- 
istence. Already he has endowed over ninety 
libraries in different cities of the United States, 
having spent about $4,500,000 in this manner 
alone. He believes that a man can learn the sci- 
ence of true life and success in good books. In 
Scotland, where many of the residents of a poor 
hamlet have been benefited by his generosity, he 
is called ‘‘the good angel.’’ Whenever he visits 
any of these places, he is a greater man than the 
king of Great Britain. 

Whenever Mr. Carnegie endows a library, he 
feels that he is doing good to all. He believes 
that, when a man is able to read and write, he has 
laid the foundation of self-development; and, if 
he has no other means of securing an education, 
and has a good library at his disposal, he may be 
able to educate himself. Here is what Mr. Car- 
negie once wrote on education :— 

‘* Young educated men have one important ad- 
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vantage over the apprenticed mechanic, —they are 
open-minded and without prejudice. The scien- 
tific attitude of mind, that of the searcher after 
truth, renders them receptive of new ideas. Great 
and invaluable as the working mechanic has been, 
and is, and always will be, yet he is disposed to 
adopt narrow views of affairs, for he is generally 
well along in years when he comes into power. It 
is different with the scientifically trained boy: he 
has no prejudices, and goes in for the latest in- 
vention or newest method, no matter if another 
has discovered it. He adopts the plan that will 
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beat the record, and discards his own devices or 
ideas, which the working mechanic can rarely be 
induced to do. Let no one, therefore, underrate 
thé value of education; only it must be education 
adapted to the end in view, and must give instruc- 
tion bearing on a man'scareer. The young prac- 
tical man of to-day working at the bench or coun- 
ter, to- whom the fair goddess, Fortune, has not 
yet beckoned, may be supposed to conclude that 
it is impossible to start business in this age. 
There is something in that. It is, no doubt, in- 
finitely more difficult to start a new business of 
any kind than it was. But it is only a difference 
in form, not in substance. It is infinitely easier 
for a young practical man of ability to obtain an 
interest in existing firms than it has ever been be- 
fore. The doors have not closed on ability; on 
the contrary, they swing easier on their hinges. 
Capital is not requisite. Rare ability, the capacity 
for doing things, never was. so eagerly searched 
for as now, and never commanded such rewards."’ 

Mr. Carnegie says, in explanation of his great 
interest in libraries :-— 

‘*When I was a boy, working in a cotton fac- 
tory, a true benefactor of his race, Colonel Ander- 
son, announced that he would attend every Sat- 
urday in his library and give to working boys and 
young men books from his shelves. He had 
only about four hundred volumes, but I doubt if 
ever so small a number of books was put to a 
better use. Only he who has longed as I did for 
Saturdays to come can understand what Colonel 
Anderson did for me and for other boys of Alle- 
gheny, several of whom have risen to eminence. 
Is it any wonder that I resolved that, if ever sur- 
plus wealth came to me, I would use it in imita- 
ting my benefactor ?’’ 
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As an author, Mr. Carnegie has made another 
success in life. His ‘‘Triumphant Democracy"’ 
is regarded as a classic. He has written many 
magazine articles, and his Philippine letters were 
broad and masterful, and full of the spirit of lib- 
erty. Mr. Carnegie did not enter the field of lit- 
erature until his fortunes had been assured, 
and he was rated a successful business man. 

To-day, the great, Napoleonic Andrew Carne- 
gie, sixty-five years of age, with a bank account of 
hundreds of millions, looks back to his humble 
home in Dunfermline, Scotland, which his father, 
an honest weaver, left for the 
United States; to the struggles 
with adversity, the successive 
stations of his life as a bobbin- 
boy, telegraph messenger, rail- 
way employee, and steel worker; 
and, from his vantage-point as 
the industrial king of two con- 
tinents, the retrospection must 
be a pleasant one. 

It is little wonder that the 
mother who wishes to hold up 
an example for her sons says 
to them, ‘‘Look at Andrew 
Carnegie.’’ 

When the Carnegies arrived 
in America, they settled in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Two 
days after their arrival there, 
‘‘Andy’’ Carnegie secured his 
first position. 

His father's means were so 
limited that the family could 
not exist on them; and, when 
‘‘Andy’’ came home and said 
that he had secured work as a 
bobbin-boy in a linen factory, 
at one dollar and twenty cents 
a week, his parents felt that 
they could find some happiness 
in their new home. Young 
Carnegie was so proud of his 
achievement that he made up 
his mind at once that he was 
going to make a success of his 
life. 

His next step was to secure 
a position for his father in the 
same factory. Young Andrew 
quickly showed that he had a 
liking for machinery, and he 
was given charge of a station, 
ary engine in the factory. For 
nearly two years he kept this 
position,—oily, begrimed, and 
wearing overalls,—and then 
he sought something with a 
higher motive, and became a messenger boy 
for the Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph Company, of 
Pittsburg. 

This, in Mr. Carnegie’s mind, was his best 
move. After long and successful years, Mr. Car- 
negie wrote of this change:— 

«« My entrance into the telegraph office was a 
transition from darkness to light, from firing a 
small engine in a dirty cellar, to a clean office 
where there were books and papers. That was 
paradise to me, and I bless the stars that sent 
me to be a messenger in a telegraph office."’ 

The stars may have had something to do with 
it, but there was a stronger power to guide the 
boy to better things, and that power was James 
Reid, the superintendent of the company. To- 
day, Mr. Reid is a worthy citizen of New York, 
and he says that he can remember distinctly the 
first day that Andrew Carnegie went to work. 

‘«He was so determined,’’ says Mr. Reid, re- 
calling the day, ‘‘that I became interested in him 
at once. He seemed to have determination writ- 
ten on his face. His eagerness to work and learn 
were very noticeable. Before he had been with 
me a month, he asked to be taught telegraphy. 
When I consented, he spent all his spare time in 
practice, transmitting and receiving by sound, and 
not by tape. He was the third operator in the 
United States to read the Morse signals by 
sound.”’ 

While he was employed by Mr. Reid, his 
father died, and he became the breadwinner for 
his mother and his younger brother, Thomas. He 
took up the duty with a light heart, and deter- 
mined, a few years later, that he would not marry 
as long as his mother lived. He kept his 
word. His mother lived to enjoy the fruits of her 
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Thomas A. Scott, superintendent of the Pittsburg 
division. Scott often said that Carnegie showed 
such a desire to go ahead and master every situ- 
ation that his energy and determination in this 
respect were fascinating. Scott made a personal 
friend of Carnegie, and, when he was appointed 
assistant secretary of war, he asked the young man 
to take charge of the military railroads and tele- 
graphs of the government. The youth accept- 
ed; but, as politics did not appeal to him, he 
returned to railroading. 

It was then that Carnegie decided to engage in 
broader business matters. He bought ten shares 
of stock in the Adams Express Company, valued 
at five hundred dollars. This purchase was made 
on the advice of Mr. Scott. Then he decided to 
found an iron company, to be called the Cyclops 
Iron Works. In regard to this venture, Charles 
M. Schwab, who is now the head of the mighty 
Carnegie Steel Company, recently wrote :— 

««When the Cyclops Iron Works, the primor- 
dial Carnegie enterprise, was decided upon, the 
founder, reluctant to disturb his small invest- 
ments, was obliged to borrow his share (one 
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thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars,) of the 
funds needed to finance the undertaking.’’ 

At thirty years of age, Mr. Carnegie began his 
wonderful career as an iron master. With the 
help of the money he had made, and with good 
credit at his bank, which enabled him to borrow, 
he started the Keystone Bridge Works. He stuck 
to his business, and, as he afterwards said, was 
‘bound to make it succeed.’’ His ventures did 
succeed, and, in 1888, Mr. Carnegie owned seven 
iron and steel works, besides many coke works. 

As if by magic, the Carnegie enterprises began 
to grow, and soon the commercial world was 
startled by a new name and a new power. While 
others slept, Andrew Carnegie had been ‘toiling 
upward in the night.’’ He flashed on the world, 
a meteor of finance, and his light has never grown 
dim. As soon as his wealth had reached a figure 
which enabled him to do some good in the world, 
he made charity an equal factor with business. 
He has endowed the city of Pittsburg with many 
handsome and costly institutions, and scattered 
libraries all over the United States. In all, his 
benefactions amount to about $15,000, 000. 
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‘*HERE,” SAID |, ‘THIS WILL GET YOU A DECENT MEAL OR TWO” 


of misfortune, culminating in requests for money, 
which these wayfarers have at their tongues’ ends. 

«« Are you the operator here ?’’ questioned the 
vagrant. 

«Yes, sir.’ 

‘‘I am an operator, myself, but am in hard 
luck, just now, and came in to ask if you could 
help me out a little.’’ 

‘«I suppose you are a good one,’’ I said, sar- 
castically; ‘‘ used to be a chief dispatcher some- 
where, didn’t you?”’ 

The man shrank a little at my tone. He seemed 
to lack the brazen effrontery usual to his kind. 


‘*No,’’ said he, ‘‘I wasn't 
chief, but I was in charge 
of a big station, once."’ 

‘«Same old story, I sup- 
pose,’’ said I,—*‘couldn't 
whip the whiskey bottle."’ 

‘‘Yes, that has been my 
ruin, but it wasn’t drink | 
wanted from you. It was 
something to eat. I,—I 
haven't had a mouthful 
since yesterday morning.”’ 

‘«That’s what they all 
say,’’ I began, but stopped. 
Something in the man’s face 
seemed to plead that he 
was telling the truth. As I 
paused, a line from an old 
poem, a great favorite with 
my father, came to me,— 
‘‘Helping lame dogs over 
stiles."’ I well knew that he 
would not have hesitated a 
moment, then why should 
his son? My hand sought 
my pocket, and I handed 
the mendicant a coin. 

‘«Here,’’ said I, ‘‘ this will 
get you a decent meal or two. 
Keep away from the police, 
for they're pretty strict in 
this town, and leave drink 
alone to-day."’ 

‘‘Thank you! thank you! 
I will,’’ said he, as he took 
the money. I turned to the 
table again, but, observing 
that he still lingered, looked 
up in some surprise. 

He was fumbling awk- 
wardly for the latch, but 
said, as he caught my eye. 

‘«Would you mind telling 
me your name? I haven't 
always been like this, and 
I am still grateful for help. 
I may be able to do youa 
good turn sometime.”’ 

I laughed, but told him; 
‘and I'm the third trick 
dispatcher here,’’ I added. 

‘“‘You are young to be 
that,’’ said he, ‘‘but I hope 
you will continue upward. 
You are what—what I might 
have been."’ 

The door closed upon him, 
and he was gone. A few 
minutes later, I turned the 
division and all its vexing problems over to Dor- 
rance, and was my own master for sixteen hours 
to come. 

Contrary to my expectations, I heard nothing 
further from the delay to Number Four, but the 
ill fortune of that night seemed bound to continue 
indefinitely. The superintendent looked graver, 
day after day, as he read the reports of cars off 
the track, washouts of the embankment, broken 
drawbars, spreading rails, and all the other mis- 
haps of that fortuitous period. Dorrance laughed, 
and called me a ‘‘ hoodoo,"’ because the mishaps 
seemed to concentrate in the hours during which 
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I was in charge, and, although I was in no wise 
to blame, yet I took the matter keenly to heart. 
We all felt that something serious must happen 
if the run of ill luck did not cease. 

That ‘‘something’’ came one night in June, 
and then, too, the bread I had so carelessly cast 
upon the waters came back to me. 

At eleven o'clock that evening, the operator at 
Marshall, on the oppo- 
site end of the divi- 
sion, asked for running 
orders for a light en- 
gine to Rossiter. There 
were special reasons 
for hurrying this loco- 
motive to its destina- 
tion, and, as a few sec- 
onds’ calculation con- 
vinced me that it could 
reach Dunn, thirty miles 
out, for Number Four, 
I gave the order ac- 
cordingly, directing the 
operator at Palmer to 
turn his red signal for 
that train. 

The engine was de- 
layed in getting out of 
the yard at Marshall, 
and, when I was advised 
of this, I felt some mis- 
givings as to the wis- 
dom of making so close 
a meeting between the 
two. Any relaxation of 
a high rate of speed on 
the part of the engine 
would delay the pas- 
senger train, and I did 
not care to risk that 
again. I wished then 
that I had made Doyle 
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whole dreadful panorama passed. I heard the 
useless shrieks of warning from the locomotives, 
and saw them meet in a wrestle of death. I heard 
the grinding, rending crash of the collision, the 
roar of the bursting boilers, the eager crackle of 
the flames amid the wreckage. 

‘Oh, God, God!'’ I moaned, and then added, 
as simply as in the devotions of my childhood: 
‘Don't let it happen! 
Don't let it happen!’’ 

The appeal brought 
| me a measure of com- 

fort. The mistake was 
made, but there was 
something I could do 
to alleviate the conse- 
quences. I turned to 
order out the wrecking 
crew and arelief train, 
but paused with my 
fingers on the key. 

Slowly, hesitatingly, 
the sounder on the dis- 
patcher’s wire began to 
move. My own call 
was repeated twice, and 
then, could it be that I 
heard aright ?—‘*‘ Kn,’’ 
the telegraph signal of 
Kenwood, a station 
midway between Doyle 
and Dunn. I whirled 
around in my chair in 
a fever of sudden hope. 
If, by some miracle, the 
operator at Kenwood 
was on hand, he might 
stop the engine and all 
would be well. 

«Kn, Kn, J.°° The 
key shook in my trem- 
bling fingers. Slow wa- 
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the meeting point, in- 
stead, and had let the 
engine wait. Howev- 
er, it was too late, and I went about my other duties. 

Fifteen minutes later, Palmer announced Num- 
ber Four as there, and I hastily sent instructions 
regarding the extra engine. In doing so, I made 
one of those unaccountable errors of which the 
imperfections of the human machinery admit. I 
gave Number Four orders to meet the extra at 
Doyle instead of at Dunn, thus completing what 
is known as a ‘‘lap’’ order, which renders a col- 
lision almost a certainty. In an instant the mis- 
chief was beyond repair. Number Four was gone, 
and no open office lay between it and the 
doom sweeping down upon it from the southward. 

It was some time before I perceived my terrible 
blunder. When I did,the shock of the discovery 
made me reel, and clutch the arm of my chair 
for support. 

**Good God!'’ I gasped, and stared dumbly at 
the accusing record. The words seemed written 
in blood, and made me a virtual murderer. 

Of the trains seeing each other in time, there 
was no chance. The whole section was envel- 
oped in a heavy fog, through whose clinging folds 
the headlights would not penetrate a hundred feet. 
As the force of it all came home to me, I 
groaned in agony, and my head dropped upon 
the table. 

The usually noisy instruments were strangely 
hushed. It was as if the thing was known to 
them, and the horror of it held them quiet. Only 
the monotonous beat of the clock behind me 
broke the silence. Often, in the later watches of 
the night, when time hung heavily upon my 
hands, I had amused myself by fitting words to 
that constant, steady tick. It needed no fancy to 
interpret its speech then. ‘‘Mistake—in orders! 
Mistake—in orders!*’ it seemed to mutter, over 
and over again, until I shrank from the sound as 
if from a blow. 

Every man of those two crews I personally 
knew. To some of them I was indebted for fa- 
vors, the greatest within their power to grant 
All of them held me as a trusted comrade. This 
was their reward,—to go unwittingly down to 
death, through my carelessness, or to linger for 
hours or minutes in torment from frightful 
wounds,—perhaps to lie imprisoned between 
twisted steel and riven wood, watching the gnaw- 
ing flames draw nigher, and screaming for help 
where no help could come. And the passengers 
on that long train of sleepers behind the flying 
engine of Number Four,—what an awakening 
would be theirs! Before my closed eyes, the 


HE DREW FORTH A CRUMPLED ENVELOPE 


vering, as at first, came 
the blessed answer, ‘‘I, 
I, Kn.”’ 

‘«Is engine ‘‘g03°’ by yet?’’ I asked. 

‘«Coming,"’ was the reply. 

‘*Turn your red signal and side-track it quick."’ 

««O. K. Minute.’’ 

I leaned back in my chair with a feeling such 
as I had never before known. The suddenness 
of my salvation was too overpowering. I laughed, 
sang, almost shouted, and pounded the table with 
my clinched fist. I recalled the petition I had 
raised to the Power Supreme. Was this the an- 
swer? I had heard of such cases before, and had 
smiled at them skeptically. But this was differ- 
ent, for it touched me closely. I thrilled with a feel- 
ing half reverent, half superstitious, and crossed 
myself as I had seen the men of Canadian pineries 
do when death drew near, yet passed them by. 

Then I grew impatient. 
Why didn't the fellow 
say something? Number 
Four must be very close. 
An accident was yet possi- 
ble. 

‘“‘Kn, Kn, Kn, Kan,”’ 
rapidly, insistently, I made 
the summons. The answer 
came presently. ‘Engine 
into clear. Number Four 
near. What orders ?’’ i 

‘*Thank God!"’ I mur- | | 
mured, and made the or- | 
ders necessary for the fur- 
ther transit of the two 
trains. Then other things 
forced themselves on my 
attention. I was beaded 
with sweat as if from physi- 
cal exertion, but jubilant 
in the recoil from despair 
as I went to another key. 

A few moments later, I 
was again at leisure, and 
the thought uppermost in 
my mind sent me back to 
the Kenwood wire. What 
was Halsey, the agent, 
operator, and general factotum there, doing in 
his office at that time of night? But my calling 
was in vain. Apparently Halsey had gone to bed. 

Three hours later, engine ‘‘903"" rolled into Ros- 
siter, and was turned over to the roundhouse 
men. Matt Griggs, the engineer, came up to the 
dispatcher’ s office to register, and I received him 
with a cordiality that must have puzzled him. He 
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had no suspicion of the fate he had so narrowly 
escaped, and I did not tell him. 

As, with a final flourish, he completed the en- 
try on the train register, he thrust one grimy hand 
within his blouse and drew forth a crumpled en- 
velope. ‘‘There,’’ said he, ‘the operator at 
Kenwood asked me to give you that.'’ 

‘«Who, Halsey ?’’ I asked. 

His hand was on the door knob, but he paused 
long enough to say, ‘‘ No, it wasn’t Halsey. 'T was 
a stranger to me,—oldish man, and looked pretty 
seedy. So long, Billy,"’—and he was gone. 

An inkling of the truth came to me with his 
words. Eagerly I tore open the paper, and read 
this short note:— 

DEAR MR. KENYON: I send you this to let 
you know that I have not forgotten the kindness 
you showed me last month. I have been working 
my way South, and —y Py to be sitting out- 
side this depot waiting for a train, and, knowing 
it was you dispatching, was listening to the wires, 
and heard you give that lap order. I knew I 
could help you then, and would have answered 
sooner, but had a hard time getting inside. I 
found an unfastened window at last, and was 
giad I was not too late. We are even now, I 
think, but I shall remember you, should we ever 
meet again. Yours sincerely, L. R. DOAN. 


* * * a oa 


+ 

M* friends often smile at the willing ear I lend 

to the tales of distress that are told me. I 
have aided many who did not deserve help, and 
many who did, but I have made no distinction. 
No one but myself knows the reason, but the 
memory of what one act of charity saved me 
from will always incite me to the performance of 
others of the same kind. 

” ™ 


A Boy’s Chance in 
The Medical Profession 
A. R. REED, M. D. 


Is THE medical profession overstocked with vo- 
taries? By one who gives the subject a mere 
surface glance, this question can be readily an- 
swered in the affirmative; while, by looking 
deeper into the matter, one may as readily say, no. 
Given a youth of natural aptitude for the work, 
and much may be expected from him in this pro- 
fession. 

In the first place, only high-minded, large- 
souled, and, withal, practical youths should enter 
the field of medicine. Common sense, that godly 
gift, is quite indispensable there. Many blunders 
are made as to location, a matter that demands 
the most careful thought and greatest care. It is 
safe to say that a large percentage of the modern 
graduates in medicine will be most successful as 
country practitioners. Certainly, only he who has 
unusual energy and push, or a ‘‘pull,’’ should 
think of starting amid the competition of the city. 
While there is much truth in the statement that, 
‘‘Where there is nothing 
great to be done, a great 
man is impossible,’’ when 
it comes to medicine, to be 
a modest country doctor, 
surrounded by a confiding 
constituency, is no mean 
position to occupy, and 
might well fill the cup 
of ambition for the best- 
equipped man. 

Having located rightly, 
the next thing is conduct 
A reputation, to be lasting, 
must not come accidental- 
ly, or by trickery, but be 
based on talent and merit. 
Such a reputation is built 
up little by little, —built to 
endure, and to give one 
wealth that cannot be 
wholly represented by the 
money heearns. It must be 
a large part of his working 
capital. The only way tose- 
cure it is by firm and per- 
sistent reliance on merit. 

In the battle of life, it is 
not the events of school 
days and‘college hours, but the after performances, 
that prove the physician. The profession still of- 
fers abundant opportunity to him who has a natu- 
ral aptitude for the work. Regarding location, I 
might add that one would be most likely to suc- 
ceed in a section where his views, habits and 
tastes are naturally in harmony with most of the 
people, morally, socially, and politically. 


1 STARED DUMBLY AT THE ACCUSING RECORD 

















er two men of the hour so much resem- 

e each other in temperament and in some 
their moral and intellectual qualities as 
xiore Roosevelt and Emperor William. 

n editor declared,in the heat of the recent 
ntial campaign, that,if Theodore Roosevelt 
en born to the throne of the Hohenzollerns, 
have become a William II.; and, if the 

t German emperor had been born and bred 
nerican, he would have become a citizen, 
rvice reformer, police disciplinarian, and 
Rough Rider,’’ in everything but the 


details. 


N 


Each Interprets His Nation’s Spirit 


t would be grotesque to think of Mr. 

elt with a crown on his head, or of the 
receiving delegations at Oyster Bay, a 

f the two men in their striking similarities 

eir less striking contrasts may serve to throw 

ght on the two personalities which have so 

red the imagination of their fellows. William 

y far the most interesting character in Europe, 
probably in the world. Roosevelt is less in- 
1g, but the difference is due somewhat to 
erence of environment and position. The 
eror has more imagination and eloquence, 
ore of that nameless thing called magnetism, 
re natural gifts, and, possibly, more versatility. 

t the two men travel along parallel lines in 
heart thoughts and emotions a long dis- 
und, withal, each embodies, in a remark- 
legree, the aspirations of his country. If 

uld know Germany at the present moment, 

ust know its emperor; just as, to get at the 

f America, one must feel the emotions of 

like Roosevelt. The latter may lose his 
political influence on account of blunders 

‘ stakes, or party changes, but he and his 
ure in the same mood, and are likely to 


so. 


Born within a year of each other, the two men, 

tizen and the monarch, have, from the be- 

nning, shown many of the same moral, mental, 

hysical traits. The vice president is de- 

led from eight generations of Roosevelts, 

with an English strain, a long line of 

ratic democrats,a family as royal in charac- 

1d feeling as the Hohenzollerns, from Fred- 

y the Great down. The American represents 

j wer of Teutonic descent in this country; the 

ror, the direct product of German-English 
lheir race origins are very similar. 

o boys were born physically delicate. 

; spirited and nervous, each had to be care- 

7 fully trained, at home and at school. On account 

4 e blunder of a surgeon at his birth, the noted 

left arm remains shrunken and use- 

this day. His English mother, who 

knew the great value of sturdy physical training, 
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Two Men on 


Many Striking Similarities Exist Between Emperor 
William and Vice President Roosevelt, Each of 
Whom Embodies the Aspirations of His Country 


SUCCESS 


DAVID FAIRLEY ST. CLAIR 


induced the son to take to open air exercise almost 
before he was out of the nursery. Roosevelt was 
out of doors at a very early age, with his sled and 
ball. He entered with zest into boyhood sports. 
The youths began to read and take an interest 
in life at a time when both Europe and: America 
were swept by war. The wars in Europe were 
deeply affecting the Prussian throne and the 
House of Hohenzollern. Bismarck was, from 
1860 to 1870, working out definite plans for uniting 
Germany. The young prince, who knew that, 
some day, he would come to a throne, dreamed 
of the imperial coronet that Bismarck was fast 
forging. While he was still under his mother's 
guidance, he must, in his eager, inquisitive man- 
ner, have asked her many questions about war 
and the rumors of war between Prussia and 
Austria, and Austria and Italy. Europe's tumult 
was thus the cradle of his present martial spirit. 

No man in America was more interested in the 
fortunes of the Union than the elder Theodore 
Roosevelt, who gave liberally of his means to sus- 
tain the armies in the field. His heart throbbed 
with pain at every reverse to the Northern arms, 
or exulted at the news of victory. The younger 
Roosevelt was a witness of many martial scenes. 
When he had reached seven years of age, Peters- 
burg had been blown up and Richmond had fal- 
len. He pored over the pictures of these events 
in ‘‘Harper's Weekly.'’ The great war was the 
first thing, outside of his own home, that came 
into his young mind. He saw the blue armies 
and the starry red and blue flag; he heard the 
drums of the soldiers going to and returning from 
the war. He had the temperament and the imag- 
ination to receive these impressions with a vivid- 
ness akin to that with which the young Prussian 
crown prince saw the outward visage of war in 
Europe. 


Parallel Lines In Athletics 


Again, we see young William at Cassel Gym- 
nasium, being trained in much the same manner 
that young Roosevelt was being trained at a New 
York City high school. American boys, among 
them Poultney Bigelow, are the companions of 
the Prussian. He goes into the gymnasium on 
an equal footing with his fellows. He is for- 
bidden only one exercise,—the bloody fence,— 
on account of hisheirship to the throne. Other- 
wise, he must stand upon his own merits, for the 
teacher is warned not to know the crown prince in 
his studies. 

But at the University of Bonn, the crown 
prince’s training diverged in some of its main 
characteristics from the young American's lines 
of study at Harvard. At Bonn, the Prussian be- 
came the captain of the ‘‘ Borussia,’’ a crack com- 
pany of fencers, -fighters, boxers, and champions 
of manly sports in general. No young fellow 
ever took more interest in such sports. He um- 
pired fights as he umpires the peace of Europe to- 
day. On the other hand, the young American 
breathed into his growing frame the clear ether 
of Harvard's campus, and, along with it, some of 
the mugwump non-partisan idealism which dis- 
tinguishes the teaching of that institution in polit- 
ical economy. He has since abandoned the non- 
partisan view of politics, and become a party man 
in the best sense of that term; but he has carried 
forward some of his student impressions into his 
work as a civil service reformer, police commis- 
sioner, and governor, particularly the moral 
element of Harvard's idea of citizenship. It will 
be seen, later, how this idealism has served as a 
breakwater to the frenzy of his hot, strenuous 
temperament. 

What did the two students read at odd times, 
while passing through these formative years? 
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Their choice of books reflects the men, their like- 
nesses and their contrasts, unto this day. The 
young prince was completely absorbed in Captain 
Marryat's sea tales, stories of piracy, the bloody 
cutlass, and men dangling from yardarms. At ten 
years of age, he had begun to gloat over these 
maritime adventures and melodramas; while the 
young American was following Cooper's every step 
with ‘‘Leather Stocking’’ and ‘‘The Pioneer,”’ 
through the American forests, or ‘‘The Pilot"’ 
on our lakes and seas. William's imagination 
also turned to the beauties of Horace. There is 
no Horace in Roosevelt's imagination. In none 
of his writings or public utterances is there much 
evidence of the gift of or taste for poetry. The 
form of his expression is destitute of rhythm. 
The emperor's sentences, even when translated, 
retain much of their curve and cadence. But the 
two minds loved history,—the history of heroes; 
the Prussian finding his chief enjoyment, at this 
time, in the fine Greek examples, while the Ameri- 
can worshiped at the shrine of the more rugged 
English and his American prototype. The two 
historical heroes of these two men are Frederick 
the Great and Cromwell,—wide enough apart at 
many points, yet, in their military genius, in their 
intensity of action, in their love of power, even 
to the degree of tyranny, much alike. 


The Strenuous Life Belongs to Both 


When Roosevelt finished at Harvard, his phy- 
sique was still delicate, too delicate for the stren- 
uous fires which were burning within. Straight- 
way he plunged into the rough life of the West 
as a cowboy and hunter of coyotes, bears and 
mountain lions. The excellent training he got on 
the plains, in the saddle, astride a broncho, the 
young prince received in the gymnasium; but 
the emperor is as fond of the chase, and as ready 
as his American prototype for a hunting adven- 
ture. Witness his savage triumph in the slaughter 
of wild boars in the Black Forest, or his sniffing 
in the deer chase across northern fiords. 

But what are the front lights in the two men? 
In the emperor's superiority of imagination, he 
possesses a love of mystery bordering on super- 
stition, which our fellow citizen gives no evidence 
of. The emperor frequently reinforces the strength 
of his dominion with the awe and reverence of 
God. It is not monarchical demagoguery; the 
emperor is sincere. He is highly religious in his 
feelings, if not always absolutely so in his acts, 
while the American is equally as highly moral in 
his feelings, if not absolutely so in his acts. 
Egotism flows equally in intensity in both minds, 
but in one it passes out through a purple aura of 
mystery and grandeur; in the other, it is reflected 
through a clear yellow light as of the noonday sun. 
The emperor feeds his reverence by a visit to 

[Comeluded on page 748) 
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The American Foundation Unexcelled 
LILLIAN BLAUVELT PENDLETON 


AM frequently asked, by young women, where 
they can get the best musical education. I 
am expected to answer, without knowing whether 
the aspirant intends to study a few months and 
leap upon the stage to astonish the world, or take 
music seriously, and give years to severe and 
proper cultivation of the voice. I received my 
own musical instruction in New York City, at the 
National Conservatory of Music, under the best of 
teachers,—Jacques Bouhy, who came from Paris. 
He has now returned to Paris, permanently. So 
well did he train and equip me that, while it is 
true I have had some finishing abroad, yet I was 
successful in singing, abroad, before finishing 
there. I think a pupil may get a good musical 
foundation in America, if the right teachers are 
selected. It,is important that the teacher should 
know how to place the voice. The old-fashioned 
methods of training are the best. When all pos- 
sible has been learned here, the pupil should re- 
member that modern audiences are accustomed 
to, and require of the vocalist and instrumentalist 
alike, the grace, elegance, refinement, intellectu- 
ality, repose, artisticity, and dramatic effect, 
which constitute the finishing which, at present, 
can only be obtained abroad. 


Europe Has the Only Correct Method 


JOHANNA GADSKI-TAUSCHER 


HUNDREDS of American girls have asked me 

where they can secure the best musical edu- 
cation, and what must be done to obtain it 
Naturally, my own experiences are the best an- 
swer I can give. My voice was discovered at the 
age of nine years, and a friend of the family sent 
me to Mme. Schroeder-Chaloupka, a celebrated 
singer of the old school, at Stettin, Germany. I 
remained with this teacher for eight years, en- 
gaged solely in placing my voice. I was never 
allowed to sing in school, except a few songs in 
school concerts. Voices are often spoiled by al- 
lowing a pupil to sing songs before the voice is 
placed. During this time, I did not study a 
single opera part, and never forced my voice. At 
that time, especially, the middle register of my 
voice was being trained, and it was difficult to say 
what range it would ultimately have. Any forcing 
of the young voice to test its range is likely to 
cause a break. I went to Berlin, to visit a family 
of friends. While there, the director of the 
Kroll Theater heard me sing in the house where I 
was a guest. He at once offered me a three-sea- 
son contract for summers at his theater, which 
was accepted. The Kroll Theater is celebrated, 
and all the great divas have sung there. I listened 
to some of these, and learned much. At this 
time, I was familiar with only one opera part, that 
of Agatha in ‘‘Freichiitz."' I made my début 
at the Kroll as Undine, by Lortzing, and second 
as Pamina in the ‘‘Magic Flute’’ of Mozart. 
Notwithstanding my youth, I was successful in 
singing the leading parts in the classical répfer- 
toires of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Lortzing,and 
Marschner. After that,I sang only EZizadeth and 
Elsa of Wagner, occasionally, in winter, in the 
theaters of Bremen, Mayence, and, later, at the 
Royal Opera House, in Berlin. Walter Damrosch 


SUCCESS 
Does America Equal Europe 
In Its Musical Education? 


heard me there, and engaged me for America, 
where I really began to sing Wagnerian réles. 
As a result, I am now known in America ‘more 
as a Wagner singer, and in Germany as a Mo- 
zart singer. Meantime, the range of my voice 
has been expanding. In consequence, I believe 
in the natural development of the voice from the 
middle register as a base. It is a great mistake to 
overrate the voice,—to attempt to sing high parts 
before the voice has naturally expanded up to 
them. 

Having first sung the lighter réles,such as -/sa 
and Efizabeth of Wagner, I have, for about two 
years, sung the middle heavy réles such as Sieg- 
finde, in ‘‘Valkyre,’’ and Senta in the ‘Flying 
Dutchman."’ At the same time, I have taken up 
French and Italian dramatic parts, such as 
Aida, and Valentine, in ‘‘The Huguenots.’’ I 
expect, in two years, to be able, as the result of 
a natural development of my voice, to sing the 
heavy réles of ‘‘ Brunhilde’’ and ‘‘Isolde."’ 

What beginners should do is to study a long 
time, and learn how to take a tone,—-say, at least, 
five years. Generally, young singers are too im- 
patient, and want to forge ahead. The result is 
often a breakdown and loss of voice. It must be- 
come quite the second nature to sing naturally, in 
the right way. 

I desire to say that I think there are plenty of 
good singing teachers left in Germany, France, 
and Italy. The difference between them is largely 
one of style. There is really only one method of 
teaching in all Europe, and that is the right, old- 
fashioned method of placing the voice. I cannot 
say it is possible to get a musica] education in the 
United States, as I got all my training in Europe, 
and am not sufficiently familiar with conditions 
here. 

» - 


The Old Singers Were Supreme in Art 
MARCELLA SEMBRICH 


THE older operas are losing their popularity be- 

cause there are really so few singers who can 
do them justice. I often wonder where the sing- 
ers are to come from. There are none for the 
Italian operas, and there are none who will be 
able to take the place of the singers who have 
been famous in Wagner's works. Where are the 
women to come from who will take the places of 
Lilli Lehmann, Theresa Malten, and Rosa Su- 
cher? There are none in Germany. Certainly 
there are none in Italy. 

The art of singing seems to be dead there, if 
one can judge from the methods of the young 
Italian singers. One case shows strikingly the 
way in which the art has declined. Only a 
short time before I left Europe, I heard a young 
woman sing who, four or five years ago, was the 
best of the Italian Jrima donnas. She has a 
charming presence on the stage, and is a delight- 
ful actress. Now she is not more than thirty 
years old. But her voice is nearly gone. At her 
age, she ought to be reaching the best period of 
her career. It is coming to an end, instead. 
There are no teachers left there, for one thing, 
and the style of Italian music written now does 
not demand fine singing, as the older operas did. 
After a year or two, in which they learn some op- 
eras of the old réfertoire, they go on the stage. 
Then they begin tosing the modern Italian 
music, or, what is worse for them, the Wagner 
operas, and, within a few years, their voices are 
gone. But, above all else, it is the lack of good 
teachers that is responsible for their poor train- 
ing. I was a pupil of the older Lamperti, and, 
when he died, one of the best was lost. To-day, 
I know of but very few women who know what 
the best methods of the old singers were. Ade- 
lina Patti, above everybody else, is a singer. She 
knows all about the art that can be taught. Mar- 
chesi is a great teacher, and so is Artot-Padilla. 
But there are so few teachers now that the ab- 
sence of well-trained singers is not surprising. 
One need think only of the work that used to be 
necessary to see the difference now. Formerly, 
years of study were necessary. Now, within a 
few months, a girl thinks that she is ready to begin 
her career. If she has a great voice, then success 
is possible in the heavier Wagner réles. They 
need no singing. All that is necessary tor them 
is plenty of voice. But the woman who would 
sing Elsa, Elizabeth, Senta, or Eva, must know 
how to sing, and must keep in constant practice, 
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New World Methods Hold Their Own 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA 


THe American girl who believes that her voice 

and personality warrant her in attempting to 
become a prima donna of the concert stage, need 
not stifle her ambition because she cannot afford 
a course under European teachers. Time was 
when the aspirant for musical honors had to jour- 
ney across the waters to obtain the needed tuition. 
But, while the European schools of music retain 
their prestige, we have similar institutions among 
us where one can yet as thorough training as it 
is possible to receive. It is true that many of the 
teachers in our schools are foreigners. Still, the 
methods that obtain with these are somewhat dif- 
ferent from those in vogue with their European 
confreres and are more in accord with the tem- 
peraments of their New World pupils. The dif- 
ferences between the American and the European 
ways of instruction, while not radically opposed, 
are sufficient to emphasize their distinctions, and, 
incidentally, to prove that the finished products of 
the domestic institutions are capable of holding 
their own against their French, or Italian, or Ger- 
man rivals. 

Still, the embryo frima donna must not imagine 
that, because her voice can be cultivated in New 
York City as thoroughly as it can in Berlin or 
Paris, the demands upon her pocketbook will be 
lighter, or the strain upon her mental and 
physical powers less exacting. The training of a 
songstress is the same, the world over. It is an 
expensive and more or less exhausting process. 
It calls for money and muscle; also, infinite pa- 
tience, and an affection for hard work. 

The budding frima donna will also learn that 
it takes public life to fully ripen her powers. The 
concert stage has no use for the contented. It is 
progress, and again progress, and once more pro- 
gress, or—oblivion. SUCCESS readers may, per- 
haps, not know that all of the great singers are 
coached daily by their teachers, independently 
of their private practice. The minor stars of the 
musical firmament are, likewise. Then, too, the 
artist must do her utmost when before her audi- 
ence. All of this tends to perfect her vocally, 
and round out the art life within her as a whole. 
She must be unsparing of herself, and faithful to 
her gifts, or mediocrity, if not worse, will surely 
be hers. 

Provided she honors her calling on the lines 
indicated, she should attain the goal of her 
wishes within five or six years from the time when 
she receives her first professional engagement. 
In this respect, the concert stage differs from that 
of the theater. An instantaneous and unlooked- 
for success is almost unknown in the musical 
world. There is no flashing into sudden promi- 
nence, as in the case of the actor and actress. 
Our rewards come only after long service to the 
public. That is the reason why nearly all of our 
prima donnas are women of more or less mature 
age. On the other hand, the singer is apt to re- 
tain her hold upon her audience long after her 
contemporaneous sister of the sock and buskin 
has drifted into obscurity. This is because the 
world loves song for its own sake, and apart from 
the songstress. Music is hard to woo, but, once won, 
is faithful unto death to those to whom she gives 
herself; yet she demands equal devotion in return. 
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nd tower of nature’s handiwork, that 
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It is so called because sea birds of 
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their young, and cooing to one another. They 
looked at us with bright, curious eyes, but they 
were not afraid of us. , 

As our elevator rose into the sunlight at the top, 
we saw that the power that propelled it was the 
strong muscles of Peter Broque and his daughter 
and niece! They were such pretty girls that one 
wondered how they could have spent their lives 
in such a lonely spot. Broque, with all the warm- 
hearted impulse of his race, welcomed us with a 
smile that spread all over his jolly, good-natured 
face, and bade us join him at dinner. 

We did not stay long at the meal, but hurried 
out with our cameras. The rock, although six 
acres square,seemed but a speck on the boundless 
waste. Looking over the cliff, we could see our 
schooner preparing for her homeward journey. 
To our right, a mile away, were two small 
clumps of rock, about fifty feet in height. The 
peaks of these rocks seemed to be covered with a 
heavy fall of snow. This was the plumage of 
resting birds. 

A storm prevented a study of the birds, but it 
produced arare sight. Excited by the wind and 
the mighty waves, as they dashed spray high in 
the air, thousands of them took flight All 
around, the air was full of flying sea fowl, each 
species uttering its peculiar call, and evidently re- 
joicing in the tumult of wind and water. Flocks 
of murres, carried against their will, scurried past 
us, their webbed feet, which they use as steering 
apparatus, stretching at full length behind them. 
Puffins, with their red, parrot beaks, red legs and 
red feet, blew by in twos and threes, and clouds 
of kittiwakes, calling, in high-pitched tones, their 
own name,—‘‘ kitti—wake, kitti—wake.’’ They 
seemed to want to settle on some projecting 
ledge; but, whenever they would try to land, they 
were blown away,—the sport of the wind. Far 
out to sea sailed the glorious gannet. With out- 
spread, motionless wings, it rocked on the tumul- 
tuous waves of air,as gently as a cradle rocked by 
a mother’s hand. On that occasion, we were 
given a sight that only a bird-lover can appreci- 
ate,—that of looking down instead of up at fly- 
ing birds. 

Walking around the edge of the cliff, after the 
storm had abated, I saw a gannet asleep, its head 
turned back between its wings. It wasresting on 
a point of rock that projected about six inches. It 
seemed impossible for it to rest there without fall- 
ing. ~I had wanted a live gannet, to learn its cor- 
rect size, and I determined to catch this one, al- 
though the effort was not without great risk. 
There was one thing in my favor, however. | It 
was the wind, which blew in my face and acted 
as a kind of brace. I crawled slowly on my hands 
and knees, until I was almost directly over the 
sleeping bird. Behind me was Mr. Broque’s son, 
and I hoped that he would be able to catch me if 
I began a downward course over the cliff ! 

The wind drowned our voices, and the bird did 
not awaken. Holding on to the edge of the rock 
with my right hand, I reached forward and 
grabbed the gannet by the neck with my left. 
Then I made a sudden spring up and back, and 
was caught by the agile arms of young Mr. Broque. 

It was well that I had taken the precaution of 
having him behind me, for the great bird strug- 
gled violently, and, with its wings, beat the air so 
ferociously that, had I been unaided, he would 
have dragged me over the precipice. 

I overpowered it and carried it to a sheltered 
spot. It measured fully six feet from tip to tip of 
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its wings. While preparing to take its photograph, I 
gave it the length of a short rope, tied to its wing. 
With this limited liberty, it showed fight by fol- 
lowing me and snapping viciously with its danger- 
ous beak. When I had photographed it and 
turned it loose to the winds, I was surprised to 
see that it could not lift itself into the air,—it 
could not rise from the land. It scuttled over the 
ground like a seal, until it reached the edge of 
the cliff, and then slid off into ether. It seemed 
as if its waddling body would go crashing down 
the cliff, but it simply spread its wings and be- 
came a thing of grace. 

To be prepared for an emergency, or the tem- 
porary disability of the human power that operated 
the elevator, Mr. Roque had built a ladder route 
from the top of the rock to its base. Finding the 
side of the cliff which offered the least obstruc- 
tions, he had bolted ladders securely to the rock. 
It must have been a hazardous piece of work, for 
the ladders were almost perpendicular with the 
rock, and the upper one was almost seventy-five 
feet long. Under this was a second, about 
thirty feet long, and then a third, about ten feet 
long. This last ladder was held at the top by a 
stout cable, and it swung freely, so that it could 
float in the-sea and be easy of access. It made 
even a stout heart tremble to look up at these lad- 
ders from the sea, and think of climbing them. 
I went down from the top of the cliff, and about 
the middle of the central ladder I was able to step 
onto a broad ledge and creep around the sides of 
the rock into the domain of bird life, into places 
where no human foot had ever stepped before! 

I crawled on this ledge almost halfway around 
the rock, fairly living with the birds. It might 
have been expected that some of the gannets 
would attack me, but I let them know that I was 
their friend. 

All my life, in all corners of the globe, birds 
have been my companions, and I have been their 
friend. I have studied their ways, from the sly 
young wren to the vicious hawk, and believe 
that one can talk to them and tell them that he 
does not intend to harm them. I am blessed with 
the faculty of reproducing bird-tones, and so I 
talked to the gannets; and, while they hovered 
around me, they seemed not to want to molest 
their strange visitor. 

This method of exploring would not permit 
of an extensive use of the camera, but I learned 
that, in order to take the pictures I wanted, I 
would have to be lowered over the side of the 
cliff by arope. I made the descent sitting in a 
rope chair. The rope by which I was lowered 
was passed, with a hitch, around an iron spike 
driven into the ground, and, guided by Mr. Broque 
and his son, who ‘‘paid out’’ or drew in, as I 
indicated by signals. With a replex camera hung 
about my neck, by means of which I could focus 
without a rubber cloth, I not only enjoyed many 
unique sensations, but secured some pictures that 
are of inestimable value. I made a number of 
trips over the side of the rock, at many points, 
and, wherever I went, found that every ledge and 
crevice had its feathered occupants. The gannet, 
by far the largest of the sea birds, had preémpted 
all the lower and wider ledges, and occupied 
about one-third of the favorable nesting places. 
By some strange instinct, the other birds have 
recognized that the gannet needed more room than 
they, and have given them all the wide spaces. 
A gannet is not fully grown until it is three years 
of age, and weighs between twenty and thirty 
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“The Bird Has his Use in the 
World as well as the Man” 


pounds. It has then its perfect plumage,—a 
snow-white body and head and a crown of bright 
gold. Its great wings are, also, snow-white, save 
the ends, which are of the blackest jet. 

The gannet uses seaweed to build its nest, in 
which it lays one white egg, which looks some- 
thing like that of the common goose. While build- 
ing the nest, the female selects a spot on the rock, 
and sits there while the male brings the seaweed. 

On the upper ledges of the cliffs, high above 
the gannets, the kittiwakes roost’ in flocks. Like 
the gannet, they make nests of seaweed, but lay 
two small eggs of a light brown color. Their cry 
is given in two rising musical tones, but they are 
more noisy than the other birds, caJing out fre- 
quently when flying, and always announcing their 
homecoming with repeated calls. When one kit 
tiwake returns home, every bird of his species on 
the rock starts to join in the welcome, and then 
bedlam reigns supreme. 

By the gentle friction of wind and water, much 
of the upper half of the rock is eaten into narrow, 
shallow crevices, into which thousands of murres 
and razorbills wedge themselves. They roost so 
close together that, at first sight, their white 
breasts and black backs, heads, and wings, give 
them the appearance of being rows of little men 
in evening dress. These birds build no nests, 
but the female lays her single egg on any spot that 
strikes her fancy,—sometimes on a ledge of rock 
scarcely two inches wide. There is little about 
the murre to attract attention, or to fix it in the 
mind, when birds as beautiful as the gannet and 
the kittiwake are all about you. However, the 
great law of compensation holds good here as else- 
where, and nature has given the murre a voice so 
much out of proportion to its size, and so strange 
in character, that, having heard it, one can never 
forget the bird that possesses it. While watching 
the changing bird-life about us, one hears, float- 
ing up from somewhere, an old man’s laugh. A 
hoarse ‘‘ho-ho-ho!'’ comes to one’s ears. It is 
full of a coarse mirth, and it makes one feel like 
smiling. Astonished, one asks: ‘‘Who is laugh- 
ing at me?’’ and turns, to find a serious-looking 
murre. 

Oddest and gravest in looks,and fewest in num- 
ber, are the puffins, or sea parrots. Their heads 
are nearly all bill. They are very tame, and will 
permit one to handle them. They sit quietly and 
gaze out of their yellow-ringed eyes in a bright, 
knowing manner. In breeding, they burrow into 
the deep recesses of the upper strata of rock, and 
often beneath the large flat stones scattered about 
the top edges of the cliffs. 

The bird has his use in this world, just as well 
as the man, and the legislature-that spares him 
from being the target of the idle person will earn 
the approval of all right-thinking «men. My life 
has been spent in studying birds in many sections, 
and especially in the United States, and I have 
found that the bird that will destroy six apples 
while hunting for the worms and insects that lie 
in the apples, will destroy, ultimately, the worms 
and insects that would bring disaster to sixty 
thousand apples. The farmer who kills birds, 
because they peck at his fruit, should remember 
that those birds do not care for fruit in any of its 
stages. When he drives away the swallows that 
follow the reaper, believing that they are eating 
grain, he probably is not aware that the birds eat 
only the worms and insects disturbed by the ma- 
chine. When, again, he kills the birds because 
they infest his grain fields, he probably does not 
know that it is these birds that catch the field 
mice that are the real devourers of his grain. 
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The Habit ef Promptness 


KIRK MUNROE 


ME men is given genius, the greate:t 
er with which a human being can 
wed; but the geniuses of each cen- 


with comparatively 
having neither genius nor talent, the 
e for life is a bitter fight against heavy 
heir success to natural gifts. 
sitions of honor and usefulness un- 
hat of Anthony Trollope, who pro- 
wed with genius or talent; 


is seriously handicapped by poverty 
erse conditions; yet, in spite of every- 


wn abilities, or of the methods to be 
ying his life, which is typical of all 


e conquered adversity, 
won his way by hard work, 


promises, 





e counted on one's fingers. Shakes- 
Ss a genius,so was Napoleon, so is 

To many, perhaps one-fourth of 
are allotted talents which enable 
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slight effort. 


if he wins, he is entitled to great- 
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And 
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conditions. An instance of this 
re readable books in his lifetime 

other Englishman. He was 
his start 


eventually won fame and fortune. 
graphy will prove stimulating 
any young person who is doubtful 


in gaining success. 


we find that 
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verance, and absolute promptness 
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mself. 
se is a thing that should never be 
due consideration, since a bro- 
se not only entails a loss of self- 
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ich is the basis of all business 
\ child quickly loses confidence in, and 
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to them trivial and unimportant. 
portant to the child, however, and the 
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facturer was about to establish an 
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ment, with a large increase of salary, was given to 


him who had learned the business value of 
promptmess. 

Many a man has lost a fortune through missing 
a train by the fraction of a minute,‘and I know 
of one who lost a bride from the same cause, the 
young lady declaring that she would rather remain 
single than be worried all her life by a man who 
was always late. Many another, through slight 
carelessness in keeping an engagement, has seen 
the opportunity of a lifetime pass into the hands 
of a business rival who realized the value of min- 
utes. As cents are to dollars, so are minutes to 
hours, and the saving of both is an absolute ne- 
cessity for the attainment of success. 

In these days of cheap watches that are also 
good timekeepers, the excuse, ‘‘I did not know 
just what time it was,’’ no longer holds good in a 
failure to keep an appointment promptly. No 
boy, old enough to assume responsibility, is so 
poor, or so devoid of chances for earning money, 
that he cannot own a watch; nor does any dwell 
so remote from some standard of time as to be 
without opportunities for regulating this impor- 
tant possession. 

It once happened that a New York business 
man, who always walked to his office, desired a 
bootblack to meet him every morning on a certain 
corner, at a quarter to nine o'clock. Several were 
tried, who proved to be more or less careless of 
minutes in keeping this engagement, before one 
was found who was on hand exactly at the ap- 
pointed time every day fora month. At the end 
of that period the gentleman offered his prompt 
bootblack a place as office boy ata salary of three 
dollars per week. The lad accepted this offer, 
and is now a rising young clerk with certain 
success ahead of him if he continues to live up 
to his reputation for promptness. While he was 
still a bootblack, he had invested one dollar in a 
watch that he compared every day with a standard 
in a jeweler’s window, and which he regarded as 
a most important item of his business equip- 
ment. 

If the humble bootblack found punctuality so 
helpful, all you boys and girls, all you young men 
and young women, who desire to attain success 
in the world of business, should cultivate the 
habit of promptnes:, and rest assured that it will 
prove of as great value to you as would any 
talent ever bestowed at birth. 
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Mind Concentration 


WILLIAM MATHEWS 


A COMMON complaint of young stu- 

dents, and especially of those who 
ere trying to educate themselves, is that 
they find it hard, and at times impossi- 
ble, to concentrate their attention on 
the subject they are studying. Espe- 
cially is this the case with dry, unin- 
teresting, and difficult subjects. As 
they bend over the open page, the 
mind is continually flying off, making 
images, and building castles in the air, 
—taken captive by troops of idle fan- 
cies that lead it away from its work, 
sap its energies, and reduce it to a 
condition in which it becomes irrita- 
ted and discomposed, the victim of a 
futile restlessness and dissatisfaction 
with itself and everybody and every- 
thing else, it cannot tell why. 

What is the remedy for this ? There 
is but one possible remedy for this de- 
fect,—this inability to gather together 
the mental powers and concentrate them 
exclusively on one object, and that is 
—concentration. In other words, it 
is only by continued, strenuous efforts, 
repeated again and again, day after day, 
week after week, and month after month, 
that the ability can be acquired to 
fasten the mind to one subject, how- 
ever abstract or knotty, to the exclusion 
of everything else. The process of ob- 
taining this self-mastery,—this com- 
plete command of one’s mental powers, 
—is a gradual one, its length varying 
with the mental constitution of each 
person; but its acquisition is worth in- 
finitely more than the utmost labor it 
ever costs. It is a process to which, 
however painful or protracted, every thinker 
worthy of the name, even the mightiest, has 





had to submit,—not excepting Archi who, 
at the ture of S : ’ ee on 
his problem that he-wtid-mot notice the hostile 
soldier who had entered his study. 

Fortunately, there is no faculty of the mind 
that grows and strengthens more surely and inev- 
itably by practice than this power of attention, — 
of continuous concentration. Are you striving, 
reader, to educate yourself? Every earnest, per- 
sistent effort you make to acquire this faculty is 
sure of its reward. But there must be no fooling, 
—no child’s play. Nothing will avail but study. 
strenuous, persistent effort. As shrewd and wise 
old Thomas Fuller says of fancy, we may say of 
the mind: ‘‘ Great is the difference betwixt a swift 
horse and a skittish that will stand on no ground. 
If this be the fault of thy fancy, I say,—whip it 
home to the first object whereon it shall be set- 
tled. This do as often as the occasion requires, 
and by degrees the fugitive servant will learn to 
abide by his work without running away."’ 

Think of the concentrative faculty of a great 
lawyer, like Sir William Follett, who, after getting 
the facts of an involved and intricate case into his 
mind only at one or two o'clock in the morning, 
could appear in court at nine A. M., and then pro- 
ceed to cite a case and all his reasonings upon it, 
with the very perfection of logical method, every 
thought in its proper place, and all this at the 
rate of rapid extempore speaking! Or, think again 
of the first and greatest chief justice of the United 
States supreme court, of whom William Wirt 
writes to a friend: ‘‘ Here is John Marshall, whose 
mind seems to be little else than a mountain of 
barren and stupendous rocks,—an inexhaustible 
quarry from which he draws his materials and 
builds his fabrics, rude and Gothic, but of such 
strength that neither time nor force can beat them 
down; a fellow who would not turn off a single 
step from the right line of his argument!’’ What 
a wondrous, titanic power of concentration did 
these two great lawyers exhibit! And yet this 
very same faculty,—the same in kind, if not in 
degree,—may be acquired by the humblest stu- 
dent in America who is willing to pay the price 
for it in prolonged, persistent toil. Just as surely 
as the rewards of material labor, will come those 
of mental grasp and vigor as the consequence of 
this habit of concentration. 
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What to Read 


No: GIRLS, I am going to approach a 

subject on which most people resent 
having advice offered. I don’t wonder at 
your feeling. It is natural enough, con- 
sidering the sort of counsel you often get, 
and—well, I used to feel the same way 
myself. 

What are you going to read this year? 

Half a dozen new books will cover all 
that you need to know for conversational 
purposes. They must not be neglected, 
for intelligent conversation is the most 
subtle and effective accomplishment a 
young woman can have. But the bulk of 
your reading will be something else. | 
am sure of that. 

I might tell you to read the Bible, but 
I am sure you all do that, either as a duty 
ora pleasure. I might tell you to take up 
‘« Paradise Lost,’’ and do your best to find 
out what every sentence means. I am cer- 
tain very few of you have done this. But 
I do not honestly believe that time so 
spent would be wellspent. Without an un- 
derpinning of profound scholarship such as 
neither girls’ colleges nor boys’ colleges 
afford,no nature can get more than the echo 
of sonorousness out of ‘‘ Paradise Lost."’ 
And that echo is worth neither the time 
nor the patience it requires. 

I might tell you to read Shakespeare 
thoroughly; but I reflect that, unless 
Shakespeare is read with pleasure, the 
reader gets little benefit from the reading. 
And, if you read him with pleasure, wild 
horses would not draw you away from him, 
would they ? 

Truly, a lot of the stock advice on this 
topic is superfluous or misleading! 

Nevertheless, the stock warning against 
reading trash is worth more attention, and 
would get more if it were not so often coupled 
with utterly impracticable positive suggestions. 

How can you tell trash when you see it? Well, 
Iam going to explain my rule to you, and you 
can try it for yourself. 

When the heroine does things which you would 
never think of doing if you were placed as she is 
in the book; when the hero acts as your brother 
would never think of acting in similar circum- 
stances; when the incidents are such as you never 
heard of or read of in chronicles of facts, be cau- 
tious of that book. It is either a great work of 
genius, portraying subtleties of character not sus- 
pected by the average mind, or is good only for 
kindling a kitchen fire. The chances in favor of 
the latter are at least ten thousand to one. 

When children draw pictures of monkeys with 
elephants’ heads, we call it fancy. When a great 
painter gives us an ‘‘Angelus,’’ we call it imagi- 
nation. The former is worthless, unless some- 
body thinks it is art! Then it becomes perni- 
cious, The latter is a perpetual, never-dying in- 
spiration. But the genuine artist is successful 
just in proportion as he makes the thought, the 
sentiment of his subject, conceivable to the aver- 
age mind; or, in proportion as he makes his still 
life reproduce like scenes or analogous scenes fa- 
miliar to the average eye. So it is with the 
writer. Iam sorry to say that thousands of the 
works of fiction turned out by our American 
presses each year contain nothing but fancy. 
You waste time in reading them, but no actual 
harm is done unless you seriously take them for 
literature. 

Yet, if you have looked into yourself, you know 
the real danger of making such a mistake. If you 
play nothing but concert-hall music for a year, 
will you not come to make melody and not har- 
mony your standard, and ignore the higher stand- 
ard of Mozart, and Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn ? 

So it is with your reading. What the dime 
novel is to the boy, the silly love story is to the 
girl,—a demoralization and a snare. Each subtly 
destroys the charm of what is good and noble. 
Neither is in itself a poison. Take carbonic acid 
gas into the lungs long enough, and you will be 
beyond resuscitation,—not because the gas has 
worked any injury to the tissues, but because the 
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air is shut out. That is the best figure I can 
think of. 

There is bad as well as good in life. The fic- 
tion that holds the mirror up to nature cannot be 
good if it is all good, because then it is a mirror 
with an irregular surface, a lying mirror. No 
man, no woman, is all good or all bad. The 
lights and shadows of real life must be reproduced 
in the most wholesome fiction. You never met a 
Madame Marneffe, or a Becky Sharp. You never 
will. But you will meet more than one Eugenie 
Grandet, more than one Amelia Sedley. In paint- 
ing his type of the utterly heartless woman, Bal- 
zac, like Thackeray, has fallen before the tempta- 
tion to idealize a character,—a temptation from 
which even the greatest literary artist is not ex- 
empt. I think I would advise you not to read 
‘* Vanity Fair,’’ and not to read ‘‘Cousine Bette,"’ 
until your mind has been matured by experience; 
not because they show human sin, but because 
they do not show it in its fair relation to human 
life as a whole. Read, rather, ‘‘The Village 
Cure,’’ or ‘‘Czsar Birotteau,’’ ‘‘The Newcombs,’’ 
or ‘‘Henry Esmond."’ 

Read Hawthorne and George Eliot as freely as 
you please. Each wrote from observation, using 
correct historic imagination in filling in details. 
Read Kipling, too. He is, beyond doubt, the 
master of all living writers in analysis of human 
character. All three ring true wherever the ham- 
mer strikes. Read Howells,—a little. It was of 
him that one of the keenest critics remarked: ‘‘In 
this age of material progress and material devel- 
opment, he cannot but remind us of Charles II. 
chasing moths behind a silken arras while the 
Dutch were thundering at the gates of London."’ 

I am aware that I am going backward on the 
list. Approach Dickens in a cautious and critical 
frame of mind. He is the Thomas Nast, the 
Homer Daven the William Hogarth, if you 
will, of our English classics. See that you recog- 
nize the caricature, that you distinguish his real 
humor from his horse-play, his real pathos from 
his bathos. Then he will bea genuine help to 
you. The coarseness of Fielding, or even of 
Rabelais, is preferable to the coarseness of Dick- 
ens. Fielding is a giant wading through the mire, 
half because he does not notice it, half because a 
little mire did not count in his day. Dickens is 
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a ‘*slummer,’’ poking his curious nose 
into what smells bad, so that he may 
revolt your taste to order. 

I found Goethe's ‘‘ Wilhelm Meis- 
ter’’ a most helpful book, but I fully 
realize that it demands an effort to 
read it. Try it. If it is not too diffi- 
cult for you,—if you can come to en- 
joy it,—-your time will have been profi- 
tably used. 

But, above all else, read newspa- 
pers. I say this, knowing that it con- 
flicts with much advice that others 
have given you. You have been told 
that the newspaper press is sensational, 
untruthful, trashy. Accept no such 
indictment without investigation. It 
is drawn by those who have never 
taken the trouble to investigate for 
themselves. Take my word for it, the 
American newspaper seeks truth and 
pursues it. Editors are sometimes im- 
posed upon, and often the lack of 
time for verification leads to incorrect 
statements. But never, or hardly ever, 
is a story printed which the respon- 
sible man does not think he has good 
reasons for believing true. And, know- 
ing this fact, you will realize that in 
the newspaper you will find the only 
picture of what the world has been 
doing for the twenty-four hours just 
passed. Read it carefully. It will 
broaden your sympathies as well ‘as 
your intelligence. Without it,too, the 
greatest possible familiarity with new 
books will not redeem your conversa- 
tion from stupidity. Nothing can take 
the place of knowledge of what is 
happening at home and abroad. 

i Now, don't run away and say! have 
tolu you not to read history, or essays,or poetry. I 
have done nothing soabsurd. I have not talked 
about those fields at all. Unless | am mistaken, 
you are pretty likely to stick to fiction, anyway, ex- 
cept when you force yourself to take something else, 
and I have not much faith in the forcing habit. 
As you grow older, you can read and understand 
Bacon and Emerson; you can read and under- 
stand Spencer, Dryden, Pope, and Tennyson. 
But the main thing now is to get into the habit of 
reading good fiction, rather than bad. Good fic- 
tion will educate you for the other good things. 
To be educated is, just now, your chief purpose in 
life. 

One thing worth remembering is that a book 
that has stood the test of time has much in its fa- 


_ vor. Choose such books, rather than new ones, 


especially if your time for reading is limited. 
You will find plenty of them to keep you busy. 
What the world has admired for a hundred years 
must have something about it to make it admira- 
ble. But get interested in what you read, old or 
new, or else stop wasting your time. The human 
mind is not a storehouse to be packed with facts 
or ideas. It is a living organism which is nour- 
ished by what it can digest, injured by what it 
cannot digest. Neither artificial pepsin nor other 
medicine is needed, so long as it has plenty of 
wholesome, digestible food available. Stick, 
therefore, to good fiction. Never read anything 
just to say you have read it. That is the vanity 
of vanities unworthy of any sincere and honest 
mind. Being, and not seeming, is the end of a 
rational existence. 
* ~ 
RESOLVE 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
Bur on resolve, and not upon regret, 
The structure of thy future. Do not grope 
Among the shadows of old sins, but let 
Thine own soul's light shine on the path of hope 

And dissipate the darkness. Waste no tears 

Upon the blotted record of lost years, 

But turn the leaf, and smile, oh, smile, to see 

The fair white pages that remain to thee. 


“It is said that every word whispered into the air starts 
vibrations which will quiver on and on forever in space. 
The same is true also of influences which go out from our 
lives in the commonest days,—they will go on forever." 












WERS AND FERNS FOR INTERIOR DECORATION 





| the flowers of Easter-tide! How they come trooping along, 

rightening and cheering this dull old earth! First of all comes 

: the humble wild flower. It never, for an instant, resents the frosty 
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se who understand 
nder their persuasion, will do many things that she never 

ve done of her own accord. She consents to the substitution of 
eat for sun heat; she is willing to bring forth her flowers in glass- 
n the dead of winter as well as in the open air in spring and sum- 
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f With a little coaxing, she will produce South American orchids on 
H island, mountain ferns on the flats of New Jersey, and equatorial 





n Massachusetts. She will change the size, form, and even the 
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of Field Flowers: 


A CONSERVATORY EFFECT IN PARLOR ORNAMENTATION 


perfume and color of her flowers to suit the tastes of man, and her com- 
placency is taken advantage of in this country by about thirty thousand 
professional flower growers. 

The most important evolution is the wild rose, of course. It, or its 
seed, is transplanted in the garden, where there is more room and richer 
earth. The strength which it formerly used to wrest the essential nourishment 
from its avaricious neighbors now goes into its stems and flowers. It i, 
able to put forth more petals. Thus is the garden rose larger and more 
comely than its parent, the wild rose. But, from the floriculturist’s stand- 
point, it is still primitive, not nearly good enough to satisfy the fastidious 
persons who are willing to pay thirty dollars a dozen for their roses, as 
they did in New York and other cities during the last Christmas holidays. 
So the man who is growing flowers carefully watches his roses, which 
usually have already been developed several stages beyond the garden type. 
He is on the lookout for bushes 
whose roses have qualities 
above the average. When he 
finds two of this kind he pro- 
ceeds to bring about a union 
between them, for the propa- 
gation of a better rose than 
either bears. With very great 
care, using*a fine camel's hair 
brush and a magnifying glass, 
he lifts a little of the pollen 
from the stamen of one of the 
roses and transfers it to the 
pistil of a rose on the other 
bush. Then, from the stamen 
of the latter, he transfers pollen 
to the pistil of the former, and 
repeats this process with many 
roses on the two bushes. When 
the time comes, he plants the 
seed of these roses and awaits 
the results of his work. It 
may be that, when the new 
plants bloom, their roses will 
be inferior to, or no better than, 
their parents. In this case he 
has had his pains for nothing. 
On the other hand, a_ bush 
here and there among the new 
ones may show roses that com- 
bine the virtues of their for- 
bears. In this event the grower 
is well rewarded, and he may 
have obtained a prize, indeed; 
for, if a rose has distinction of 
its own as well as strength and 
beauty, if it is different in 
form or color from any roses 
that have gone before, its 
producer gives it aname of its 
own, brings it to the attention 
of the florists’ societies, and 
announces it in catalogues. If 
the rose is really worthy, the 
retail florists take it up; it becomes sought after, and, before it degen- 
erates, or loses favor, brings many dollars to the pocket of the man who 
introduced it to the world. 

There is another way of obtaining new varieties of flowers. Not in- 
frequently a plant full of only fair or average blossoms will bear one that 
far surpasses the rest. This is called a sport, and is apparently an acci- 
dent of nature. The grower carefully removes the sport and gives it a 
choice place in the greenhouse. There it may grow, if conditions are 
favorable, into a large plant, with all flowers like the first. The theory of 
the sport is that it is an outcropping of ancestral qualities, which, except 
for these spasmodic efforts at revival, have been smothered by a combina- 
tion of other traits. The florist will sometimes graft a highly cultivated 
sprout on a wild plant of the same species, and thus combine culture and 
rude vigor. 
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Their Beauty 


CALLA LILIES READY FOR THE EASTERN MARKET 


Hues are combined according to the same laws that guide the painter 
in mixing the colors on his palette. But the results are far less certain. 
An unusual amount of cloudy weather during the generating time, for ex- 
ample, will give the flower a much darker hue than if most of the days are 
bright. Yet the grower has considerable control over the colors in addi- 
tion to the matter of selection. Potash mixed with the earth about the 
roots will darken the color, and the poet's fancy, that a rose that grows 
where blood has been spilled will be of a deeper crimson than its neigh- 
bors, is verified by the fact that blood mixed with the soil gives a red flower 
a darker tint. Sandy soil is conducive to lightness of hue in the flowers 
which it produces. 

Thus do the growers work with colors to get new effects. At present, 
they are striving for a new yellow rose. One of them is confident that he 
has obtained it. He has named his rose the ‘‘Queen of Edgeley,’’ and 
is now introducing it, with the 
expectation of reaping a small 
fortune from its popularity. 


A FALM WITH SCARLET SEED 
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and Utility tna” 


IDEAL SPECIMENS OF NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


are displaying the fresh flowers to expensively dressed men and women. 
The poorer ones, and those which begin to fade before the commission 
men or retailers can sell them, are disposed of at low rates to the street 
hawkers, whose modest prices make flowers in winter a possibility for the 
multitude. 

The immense sacrifice of tender flower life in New York City alone 
will be realized when it is known that about five hundred growers send 
flowers each morning to the market, and that those whose trade is extensive 
forward as many as twenty thousand cuttings at atime. Everybody wants 
flowers, and, even if one cannot afford the magnificent American Beauty 
roses, at a dollar or more each, there is no need of deprivation, for there 
are flowers of all kinds and prices. If a hostess feels that two or three 
thousand dollars, or eight thousand, the amount spent for the decorations 
of a recent private ball in New York City,is rather too much for the flowers 

alone, she may decorate her 
rooms in a more modest but 





Men seem able to mold the 
flowers to their caprices and 
desires. Of this hybrid birth 
are the most gorgeous roses, the 
Jacqueminot, now nearly ex- 
hausted, the blushing Ameri- 
can Beauty, which is in the 
heyday of its fame, the Bride, 
the Bridesmaid, and many 
more, as well as the various- 
hued carnations, the violets, the 
chrysanthemums, and most of 
the other flowers of commerce. 

Orchids are extremely 
popular now. There are men 
in the business who roam far 
in search of specimens. One 
made several flower-hunting 
trips to South America, travel- 
ing long distances over the 
Andes Mountains, subject to 
the great danger of falling 
over precipices day by day in 
his attempts to obtain speci- 
mens growing in nearly inac- 
cessible places, and of des- 
peradoes and wild beasts by 
night. Through his eagerness 
for rare tropical plants, he was 
once shipwrecked, and cast, 
for several days,on an aban- 
doned island. On this trip, he 
found nothing valuable. On 
another expedition, he hap- 
pened to discover, near the 
headwaters of a river in the 
United States of Colombia, 
four thousand feet above the 
sea, some seedling orchids. 
Nothing indicated that they 
were of special value, yet they 
developed into plants so fine and rare that a connoisseur paid a thousand 
dollars for one of them. That was twelve years ago. Since then, many 
fruitless searches have been made for like specimens. 

But, of course, the average florist has neither the means nor the incli- 
nation for these voyages of discovery. He is content to live a quiet life, 
cutting, late every afternoon, the flowers he intends to send to market, 
counting them carefully, laying them gently in their boxes, and, before day- 
light, sending these boxes to the railroad station. At many towns in the 
vicinity of New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston, the depots are fra- 
grant with flowers in the early morning. But the trains soon whisk them away 
to the nearest metropolis. While the day is still young, agents from the re- 
tail florists visit the commission merchants, to whom most of the flowers 
have been consigned, except those sent directly to the florists on special 
orders, and make their selections. Later in the day, debonair salesmen 









wholly effective manner for 
fifty dollars or less. Palms and 
ferns are usually the basis of 
the decorations. These plants 
are now regarded as almost 
as essential in the furnishing 
of 'a house as are carpets and 
chairs. The rich and the poor 
want flowers, and every morn- 
ing the cuttings come by the 
hundreds of thousands,—an 
army with a sweet mission. 
They are distributed over the 
city, heightening gayety and 
pleasure, cheering the ill and 
sorrowful, or bearing divine 
messages to houses which 
death has visited. By night, 
they have played well their 
part, and are drooping from 
exhaustion. The next morn- 
ing, the great city opens its 
capacious maw for a fresh sup- 
ply. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous 
to state that the flowers are now 
sold loosely, with long stems, 
instead of in the stiff and 
elaborate bouquets of former 
days. Set pieces have been 
banished from the flower trade, 
with fuchsias and tuberoses 
and camellias, which were 
once regarded as the choicest 
flowers of all. A special sig- 
nificance gives some flowers 
—such, for instance, as the 
Easter lily,—a permanent 
place in the hearts of the 
people, but many of the old 
-time favorites have quite lost 
their popularity. In the mat- 
ter of appeasing the wealthy 
flower lover's desire for ex- 
pensive rarity, orchids are in 
the lead, and, for decorative 
purposes, the use of palms and 
ferns is doubling every year. 
In the parade of cut flowers, 
the rose, carnation and violet march bravely and confidently in advance, 
A table, published in the annual report of the department of agriculture, 
is enlightening as to the amount of money the people of the United States 
spent in purchasing these favorites at retail in 1899: roses, $6,000,000; 
carnations, $4,000,000; violets, $750,000; chrysanthemums, $500,000; 
miscellaneous, including lilies, $1,250,000. These vast sums found their 
way into the pockets of nearly 100,000 producers and dealers. 


The frail ° 
Regards, doth win 
a gar- 
niture from Thee 
To kings denied. 
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not a figure. Above all else, don’t be a cipher.” 





e a tintype of someone else —EMERSON. 








The Tragedy of City Life 
HENRY C. POTTER 
Efiscofal Bishop of New York) 


Q*= of the most marked characteristics of our 
\merican life is the drift of youth from the 

intry to the cities. The daily glitter and ex- 
ent, presented vividly through the medium 
ilways available newspaper and low-priced 

ne, naturally makes a very strong appeal to 

ng men, restless and discontented under the 

re or less depressing influence of rural isola- 
Chey turn their eyes cityward, and, if they 
possibly manage it, they go to the city. This 
espeak ambition, but too often it is an am- 

that maims and kills. It is true,as Daniel 
Webster declared, that there is plenty of room at 
the top; but, looking at conditions squarely, we 
ist know that the top must always be for the 
few, and not for the many. I believe that no 
phorism is more mistaken than that often heard 
our public schools that any boy may become 
President of the United States. In political rights 
we may have equality, but in little else. The 
high stations of life can be attained only by men 
f exceptional power or opportunity. The vast 
,jority must be content with average places; and, 

n cities like New York and Chicago, the supply 
for such places far exceedsthe demand. We can- 
not blind ourselves to the fact that in our great 
ties there is deplorable congestion. The lodging 
houses are overflowing with men seeking work ; 
nany unfortunates shiver through the nights in 

the public squares and parks. 

it is true that the reason for such failure as 

s often lies in the man himself, but it is also 

e that in many cases the man's chief fault is 
it he has the average human weaknesses, and: 
only limited and untrained power with which to 
nbat conditions of exceptional difficulty. The 
man must live. The exigencies of life press 
wn upon him and crowd him into paths that 
ead to demoralization and perhaps to outlawry. 
rhe undisciplined country lad bids good-by to his 
me, and, strong in hope, comes up to the city. 
Chere is danger that, a few years afterwards, his 
uracter and body will have been impaired or 
roken by the struggle. What a payment is this 
his mother for her love and care! What has 
vecome of her solace in old age? Is there no 
tragedy in this? To me there is nothing more 
eeply tragic in American life. At home, in his 
vn community, the boy would probably have 
ne fairly well In the big city his strength was 

t equal to the opposition and the temptation. 


In this connection I have heard used the well- 
rn expression, ‘‘the survival of the fittest.’’ 
We can regard with complacency the application 


f this principle to lower forms of life, but it 
eems a heartless principle to apply to our fellow- 
eings, to boys and girls, to young men and wo- 
en who may not have had the moral and physical 
tality of some others, but who still have souls. 
[t cannot be denied that there are many oppor- 
tunities for young men in a city like New York. 
frained young men are in demand. A great city 
destroys blood and brawn and brain faster than it 
can make them. Numerous lusty youths, who 
possess the strength of body and character that 
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are best generated and developed by a simple 
country life,come to the city and obtain footholds 
that enable them to climb to positions that seem 
far higher than they might have reached at home. 
But most of them pay an enormous price for their 
success. It is said that a railroad engineer who 
drives his passenger locomotive at the rate of 
fifty or sixty miles an hour must sooner or later 
be put on slower work, because his nerves give 
way. Nearly everybody who leads a typical city 
life is driving a high-pressure engine. Every day 
we crowd on a little more work or a little more 
pleasure than the nerve mechanism will stand; 
and every day, little by little, the machinery ‘is 
wearing out. At last the weakest place breaks 
down, be it brain or some other organ, and the 
man is broken,—almost always before his time. 
To find somebody to take his place becomes a 
question, and there is a response again from the 
young man who has been bred in the country, 
the young man who is willing to work with all his 
might. And another morsel, to be converted into 
the city’s bone and sinew, passes into the rapa- 
cious maw of the City, that great,restless monster 
always hungry for youth and ardor and energy. 

The urban recruit is in danger of losing his indi- 
viduality of thought and standpoint. In the 
country, there is ample time for self-communion; 
in the city, notwithstanding the call of many in- 
terests, the young man should make time for 
meditation. He should think for himself, retain 
his self-possession, belong to himself. He should 
maintain that simplicity which is strength, avoiding 
affectation in ideas, in manner, in dress; thinking 
more of what he is than of what he appears. 
Amid the confusion arising from the worshiping 
of many gods,—the god of money, the god of 
power, the gods of intellect and knowledge, and 
numerous others,—he should strive earnestly to 
maintain a right standard of values. If he works 
and plays sanely, neglecting neither his mind nor 
his body nor his soul, he may become one of the 
men who conquer the city and find in it their 
greatest sphere of usefulness. 


“ Move upward. working out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


~ 
The "THERE is something sublime in the 
Timid Man youth who possesses the spirit of 
boldness and fearlessness, who 
has proper confidence in his ability to do and dare. 

The world takes us at our own valuation. It 
believes in the man who believes in himseif, but 
it has little use for the timid man, the one who 
is never certain of himself, who cannot rely on 
his own judgment, who craves advice from others, 
and is afraid to go ahead on his own account. 

It is the man with a positive nature, the man 
who believes that he is equal to the emergency, 
who believes he can do the thing he attempts, 
who wins the confidence of his fellow man. He 
is beloved because he is brave and self-sufficient. 

Those who have accomplished great things in 
the world have been, as a rule, bold, aggressive, 
and self-confident. They dared to step out from 
the crowd, and act in an original way. They 
were not afraid to be generals. 

There is little room in this crowding, competing 
age, for the timid, vacillating youth, He who 
would succeed to-day, must not only be brave, 
but must also dare to take chances. He who 
waits for certainty never wins. 

» 
Will weakness opens the door to infiinite crime. 
e 
The Cry For FPwarp EveRETT HALE says: 
Practical Men ‘If you should take twelve 
prize medal men from Harvard 
and put them in a sinking ship, they would all 
drown through inability to construct a raft.’’ 

This is Dr. Hale’s manner of expressing the 
great need of a more practical education. All 
over the country we see, as it were, sign-boards 
reading: ‘‘ We want more practical men; men who 
know how to do things, not theoretical men, not 
men who can do things when they are told how, 
not men who can walk with crutches, but men who 
can stand on their own feet, and act.”’ 

Never before was the call for men with sound 
sense and a practical education so imperative 
as to-day. The young man fresh from college, 
whose head is crammed with theories, and who 
clings to his diploma as a passport to success, 
will have a hard struggle to get even a bare living. 
It is the practical man, with or without college 
education, not the student of theories, or the un- 
practical dreamer, who is everywhere in demand. 
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Inspiration GUCcEss frequently gives life 
From the Thistle stories or character sketches 
And the Rose of men whom, as a whole, it 

does not fully endorse or hold 
up as models, because they exhibit in a remark- 
able degree qualities which are absolutely essential 
to the highest achievement in any walk of life. 

For instance, a man whose character is not 
above reproach, whose methods are not wholly 
unimpeachable, may be a Napoleon in finance; 
he may have marvelous executive ability, an in- 
dependent power of judgment, mental strength in 
planning, keenness and foresight in execution, and 
breadth and largeness of grasp in handling great 
enterprises, —qualities well worthy of emulation. 

It is true that some of the world’s so-called suc- 
cessful men, considered from a moral standpoint, 
are ignominious failures. Yet they exemplify in 
their methods the most important success quali- 
ties, such as grit, business nerve, tenacity of pur- 
pose, and the power to see and to seize oppor- 
tunities. Whatever his demerits, the man of 
great force, of marvelous executive ability, even 
though he bea Napoleon in his methods, is worth 
the careful study and analysis of those who are 
trying to get on in the world. 

The success candidate must, like the bee, 
gather honey from every flower,—the thistle, as 
well as the rose. He must keep his eyes and ears 
and mind, open for every idea or illumination 
that can help him on his way. Like Michael 
Angelo, or any other great artist, he must grind 
every experience, everything he sees or hears, into 
paint for his life-picture. 

The greatest giants of the race, some of those 
who have done most for the advancement of civ- 
ilization, have had glaring faults and weaknesses 
intermixed with the woof of their character, but 
who would dream, for this reason, of underrating the 
great and noble qualities which they possessed ? 

If a youth were to eliminate from his charac- 
ter studies all those who were not without grave 
faults, or who could not be held up as models, 
he would suffer an irreparable loss, and would 
hopelessly narrow his horizon. 

SUCCESS is anxious to give its readers every 
hint or suggestion which can possibly help them 
to get a little farther on, a little higher up, in the 
world, and if it, now and then, presents charac- 
ters not without flaw, it is because they illustrate, 
in a striking manner, those commanding qualities 
which, if rightly exercised, would lead to the 
highest moral, as well as material, success. At 
the same time, it must be distinctly understood 
that it endorses no man as successful, in the 
highest sense of the word, if he lacks that one es- 
seatial without which no man can be an exem- 
plar, —CHARACTER. 

* 

The characteristic of heroism is its persistency. 

~ 
Leaks in G°ETHE's motto, ‘‘Wo du bist, set 
alles!*’ (Wherever thou art, be 
Reservoirs 2!l there!) would be an excellent one 
for people who seem totally destitute 

of the power of concentration. 

The mental reservoirs of many earnest, enthu- 
siastic workers are like a leaky dam, where most 
of the water flows out without going over the 
wheel and doing the work of the mill. Their 
energies are dissipated by being scattered over too 
wide an area; consequently, their well-intended 
efforts are barren of results. 

Energy must be conserved. The manager of 
a large establishment, a very promising young 
man, recently declined the offer of a directorship 
in two leading banks in his town. In giving his 
reason for declining, he said that if he sapped his 
energies in too many directions, he could not make 
a great success of his regular business. 

Every little leak in the mental reservoir lessens 
by so much the stream upon the wheel of life. 
Mind-wandering is one of the most subtle and 
dangerous of these leaks, as it is one of the great- 
est enemies of effective work. A habit of worry- 
ing about things that cannot be remedied, crowding 
the thoughts with petty anxieties and jealousies, 
taking up one thing after another and not bringing 
anything to a conclusion,—these are leaks in our 
mental reservoirs that are draining reserve power. 

The man who does not learn, early in life, to 
focus his efforts, to centralize his power, will never 
achieve marked success in anything. The waste 
of life occasioned by trying to do too many things 
at once is appalling. No one is large enough to 
be split up into many parts; and, the sooner a man 
can stamp this truth upon his mind, the better his 
chances for being a profitable member of society. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan, th Wizard of Combination 






EIGHED merely in the scale of its importance as 

a public event, the formation of the vast combina- 

tion known asthe United States Steel Corporation, 
by J. Pierpont Morgan,—a stupendous financial move- 
ment which involves the retirement of Andrew Carnegie 
from active business life, and the amalgamation of eight 
hundred million dollars’ worth of invested industrial cap- 
ital,—far surpasses any recent happening in America. 
Whatever consequences may arise from this unprece- 
dented aggregation of capital,—and discussion thereon 
is prolific,—there appears one fact of definite force and clearness; 
namely, that the occasion called for the services of a master brain. 
Interest centers largely in the personality and mental powers of the 
man who could have his way with such others as Carnegie, Rocke- 
feller, Schwab, Schoen and Gates. 

The editor who offered Mr. Morgan an honorarium of five hundred 
dollars, in return for an article on ‘‘ How to Organize a Great Railroad,’’ 
knew just where to go for what he wanted. It is by his success as the 
organizer of great corporations which are semi-public in their functions— 
being governmental in their conception and continental in their operation, — 
that the name of Morgan will live. His contributions to journalism, either 
signed or unsigned, will never make him immortal. Quite as inter- 
esting as an interview with him, would be an authentic interview with 
those who have tried to interview him. His methods of achieving suc- 
cess are antijournalistic. Fruitless attempts have been made to find out 
just what he did say to the five-hundred-dollar editor. 

Some Greek of a saffron cast may have offered Plato a penny for his 
thoughts in the currency of that day, but I doubt if he made the offer twice. 

When Mr. Morgan was born, in Hartford, in 1837, there were several 
short lines of railroad in operation in the United States. There were no 
steel furnaces, no steel rails, no hints of what steel and the steam engine 
were to do for the development of North America, and no suggestion any- 
where of their master in the arduous young American who studied, in the 
Boston English School, at the University of Gcettingen, and at Vevay, 
the Latin, German, and French poets beloved by his grandfather, John 
Pierpont, and the mathematics that suited his own tastes. 

The man’s success in the greatest undertakings human genius essays, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century, is not, then, the result of careful 
training along preconceived lines. Nobody conceived, sixty years ago, 
that a railread could bring the Pacific and the Atlantic Ocean in touch, turn 
forests into firewood and furniture, convert deserts into farms, and string a 
golden chain of homes across the continent. There was no single enter- 
prise, at the time he was born, that employed eight millions of capital; the 
conception of an eight-hundred-million-dollar organization, based on steel 
and steam, and their relations to the national welfare, and the national 
finances, which only minds like Morgan's grasp, was then impossible. 
Without him, it might have remained so. 

This forceful personality, conceiving and executing undertakings more 
tremendous than the founding and governing of an empire,—for empires 
are an old story,—came from Junius Spencer Morgan, and Juliet, the 
daughter of John Pierpont. Junius Spencer Morgan's banking houses of 
J. S. Morgan and Company, in London, and Morgan, Harjes and Company, 
in Paris, were ably managed by their courteous, clear-minded head. The 
father was a member of the London banking house of George Peabody and 
Company when the son was just seventeen years of age. Young Morgan’s 
ideas were American; his habits of thought were impetuous; he had wealth, 
social position, the delights of foreign travel, the charms of foreign culture, 
the treasures of foreign art and literature, at his will. He chose to come to 
New York, at the age of twenty, and enter the banking house of Duncan, 
Sherman and Company. In 1860, he became the American representative 
of George Peabody and Company, Peabody's being the first great name of 
modern times to associate banking and philanthropy. 

The Pierponts had been clergymen and jurists; the Morgans, finan- 
ciers; J. Pierpont Morgan chose banking as his career; a banker, pure and 
simple, never a speculator or a wrecker, he has remained for more than 
forty years. 

Persistence and preéminence have characterized Mr. Morgan's 
entire-career. Given a strong mind in a strong body, and forty years in 
Wall Street to study the banking business and never go outside of it; to 
enlarge its scope; to perceive, instinctively, its relations to the scheme of 
government, the development of the country’s mineral resources, the ex- 
tension, pacification, and completion of the country’s transportation lines, 
what ought to be the result? 

Just what it is,—a personality so powerful, so interesting in its intense 
humanity, so masterful in its grasp, that no young man who is willing to 
buckle down to hard work at twenty and keep at it for forty years, and then 
keep on at it, can fail to profit by studying the man as he shows in his 
achievements. 

What are they? They are to be found along every avenue which 
leads from the banking house, and only along those lines. Concentration 
characterizes the man and his methods. A banker always, no one is bet- 
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ter aware than Mr. Morgan of the good things in this 
world that cannot be measured in money. Here isa 
true story of how he threw away a fee, a commission 
of millions :— 

Once upon a time, railroad speculation and com- 
petition were beginning to threaten the safety of the 
investments of the thrifty people of the United States, 

and the prudent investors of the Old World who had sent 
many millions to J. P. Morgan and Company to put into 
American securities. There was just one man who saw 
the situation in all its naked danger, national, governmental 
danger. He used his financial genius to get control of the 
disturbing element, —which happened to be the West Shore 
Railroad Company; and,when he had negotiated that com- 
pany, the danger was over. He had saved the investments 
of thousands of widows and orphans. Such services as his, to the finan- 
cial community, to the trade and commerce of the English-speaking world, 
and, incidentally, to the railroad directors and shareholders, and to the 
widows and orphans, were worth, in actual money, millions of dollars. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Morgan has made five millions of dollars 
by less work, many atime. Itis his habit to work only when there are 
millions to be made. But he charged no fee. When the reorganiza- 
tion committee was discharged and its accounts audited at a meeting of 
the directors of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany, January 25, 1889, it was reported that Mr. Morgan ‘declined to 
accept any compensation for the vast labor performed by himself and 
his house, or for the great liability which he assumed in order to secure 
the success of the plan of reorganization.”’ 

A letter was addressed to Mr. Morgan, in which it was declared to be the 
desire of the board ‘‘to give you such evidence of this appreciation of your 
part in the conception, carrying on and completion of this delicate nego- 
tiation and large financial enterprise as would be gratifying to you and to 
your children after you.'" He was then informed that a committee, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, had had designed and manufactured, by Messrs, 
Tiffany and Company, ‘‘a testimonial which, we hope, you will deem 
worthy of the ‘Central’ to give and for you to receive."’ 

Immediately after the success of this great coup, which had, casually, 
saved the Vanderbilt railroad, William H. Vanderbilt died. In reply to 
the board’s resolution offering him a fee so unique, Mr. Morgan made it a 
point to speak of the personal services of the deceased head of the family 
who ‘‘gave to the reorganization a financial credit and protection which his 
recognized wealth could alone have secured."’ ‘‘ We shall all remember,’ 
Mr. Morgan continued, ‘‘the manner in which he received us on our re- 
turn from our successful mission to Albany on the date of the transfer, De- 
cember 5, 1885, a few days before his death.”’ 

It is doubtful if any other incident in his business career of forty-two 
years has given J. Pierpont Morgan as much genuine pleasure as the gift of 
the golden dinner service. He laughed like a boy, as he met an old friend 
in front of Tiffany's, a day or two before the presentation. ‘‘Come in 
with me and see it,’’ said he, chuckling; ‘‘ you never saw anything like it."’ 

The tact which led him to mention, in such feeling words,—for he is 
a man of deep feeling, —the value of the personal services of Mr. Vander- 
bilt, is characteristic of the Morgan mind. In great things, his is the great- 
est, the most tremendous and forceful mind of the day. 

How has it become so? /Prastando et perstando. Concentration has 
matured and enlarged great capacities until the difficult problems with 
which they have dealt continuously for nearly half a century have become 
simple and obvious. The essential force of facts, the folly of evasion, the 
importance of looking at the truth, however forbidding its aspect, have 
been ingrained in the man. To triflers, and incompetents, and blunderers, 
such a personality cannot be tolerant, in the very nature of things. 

««Get out!’’ is the sentence of expulsion from the long, many-win- 
dowed_ office just across Broad Street from the entrance to the New York 
Stock Exchange, where the Agamemnon of Wall Street sits, an embodi- 
ment of nervous and of muscular energy, from eleven till four, sometimes, 
from twelve to half-past four on other days, and not at all on stiJl other 
days. It is not essential to govern from the throne. 

Rarely absent, however, is Mr. Morgan from Dr. Rainsford's church, , 
He is a warm admirer and friend of that manly clergyman. The Tracy 
Memorial Building is but one of the many gifts by the Morgans to the 
parish. The whole family, who are devoted to its head, show a bent in 
that direction. Mrs. Morgan is prominent in the affairs of the Winifzed 
Day Nursery of the East Side House Settlement, and in other similar char- 
ities. The daughters follow in the same paths. J. P. Morgan, Jr.,known 
to his friends as <‘Jack,’’ and now a partner in the London house, is a 
governor of St. Luke’s Hospital. 

«« Jack,"’ said one of his father’s Wall Street friends, ‘‘is a chip off the 
old block. When he was a clerk under his father, at number twenty-three 
Wall Street, the old man worked him early and late, never sparing him.’’ 

It was because he showed no mercy to another clerk in the house that 
[Concluded on page 750) 
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\X/ceteame THE PAYOR * ROLLIN 


ROBERI MACKAY apes 


tive whistle was 
heard, every miner 
who was not working under- 
round, all who were sunning she 
the ves on the porch of . 
Hotel Arcadia, and even the 
women and children of the 
ny Imost breathless with 
ippressed excitement, hurried 
wn to Rolling Prairie Station 
learn why the through Pa- 
Express was to stop. It 
usually whizzed through the lit- 


tie mining town like a cyclone, 
but on that particular day it had 
given a long signal blast, which 
echoed and reéchoed down the 


fion at the base of Black 


As the train neared the 
weather-beaten shed, which had 
served for years as a waiting 


room, baggage room, and ex- 
press office, the engineer leaned 
out of the cab window, the fire- ne 
un rang the bell, and, as the train came to a stop, the conductor, in 
: ery of blue and brass buttons, stepped quickly to the platform, — 
the most imposing personage that the camp had seen since the visit of 
the census taker. Behind him stepped a girl,—not more than eighteen, 
frail, slim, with dark hair and eyes, and, perhaps, the prettiest face that 
ever dawned on Rolling Prairie. The conductor assisted her to the plat- 
form. Then he waved his hand, and in another instant the Pacific Ex- 
press was shooting on toward the Rockies, and the girl was left standing 
in a e of unkempt, grizzled miners and their wives and children, who 


gazed at her as if she had suddenly dropped from the heavens. 
Martha Porter was bewildered. Her heart began to beat fast, and it 
was only with superhuman effort that she kept from falling in a swoon. 


She glanced from one to another. She was afraid to speak to them, and 
é tated to speak to her. Mystified, she turned and looked in the 
tion the train had gone, just as a lost child looks for its mother. But 
ue had vanished, and its only vestige was a thin trail of smoke 
ounting slowly to the sky. 
k to her, John,’ said a woman to a tall man, whose black som- 
| red-shirted shoulders framed a long-bearded face that, from the 
the man, was Clearly visible above all the others. 
rtue of his position of mayor of Rolling Prairie, he held the pre- 
e of first addressing all newcomers. As he approached Martha, he 
mbrero im his left hand, and, extending the right one,—big, 
d greasy,—said to the girl:— 
v-dy,—stranger,—miss. Be yer lookin’ fer someun'?"’ 
Instinctively, Martha placed her dainty hand in that of the miner. It 
» soft, so tender, so velvety, that the mayor of Rolling Prairie gripped 
tly as if it had been a wounded sparrow. But it sent a thrill 
1is body and a lump into his throat, for it was like the hand—the 


| hand,—of one long gone to the other world. 
| came here,—I came here,’’ said Martha, catching her breath, and 
speaking in trembling tones, ‘‘I just came here to teach school."’ 
Why, bless yer, child,’’ replied the mayor, ‘‘ we hev noschool. We 


onct, but the boys burnt it down, an’ the teacher,—well, the rope 
ingin’ to the tree behind the Wild Goose Mine. An’ there ain't 

ere ain't been any school since.”’ 
Che mayor, still holding the girl’s hand, smiled, as memory brought 
« the picture of the grewsome event. Martha shuddered and looked 
pleadingly into the faces of the gaping crowd. Then her body quivered, 
n n Rollins saw her fear, and said, with something of an assuring 


But we won't let anything like that happen to you, miss; fer yer a 
eC an’ if yer think yer can knock anything into the heads of the 


gumdasted galoots in these diggins, jest go ahead. An’ the first one what 
tries to harm yer,—well,—he'll remember thet Jack Rollins kin shoot 
straight 

lake her home, Mary,’ he added, turning to his wife; and a portly, 
red-faced woman, rubbing the palms of her hands against her apron, ap- 
proached the girl. Martha wanted to go toa hotel, but Mrs. Rollins told 
her that Hotel Arcadia was no place ‘‘for such as you an’ me.’’ More 
frightened than before, Martha walked beside the miner's wife, who, aug- 


mented in her own estimation by her acquaintance with a young lady, 
ordered the crowd to stand aside, and the curious, staring, almost dumb- 
stricken spectators quailed as if before a lightning flash. John Rollins 
shouldered the girl's trunk and followed the crowd to his cabin. On the 
way, he heard murmurings. The spirit of dissent had begun to hover 
around. The progress of education was certainly not a joyful hope for 
Rolling Prairie. When he reached his cabin, the boys had collected. 
rhey were talking in small groups. The mayor overheard the words, 

Don't need them kind here,’’ and, as he dropped Martha's trunk on tae 
porch, he turned and said to the crowd :— 

Be keerful, boys, be keerful!’’ 

When Rollins entered his cabin, he found Martha in tears, and his 
wife bending over her. It was a new sight for him, a sight akin to God's 
own land. He, the hardest miner of the mountains, the man whose word 
in Rolling Prairie was the only law ever known, whose ever ready pistol 
had sent a score of men to the dim beyond, who had been elected mayor 
of the town year after year simply because men feared him,—John Rollins 
was moved. Pity came to him for the first time since he had buried it 
and all sentiment with a little daughter, back of the sluices. But senti- 
ment came back to the strong man, and, for the first time in more than a 
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decade, he felt a tear roll 
b R. down his cheek. 
gta fae Then he, too, leaned 
BE ReUINa PRAISE ) over Martha. Placing his strong 
a hand on her shoulder, he said, 
y Ws as softly as he could :— 

; ‘‘Don't cry, miss. They 
won't hurt yer. Fer as long as 
I'm mayor, and as long as I 
hold the power of office,’’— 
and he gripped his pistol,— 
‘‘you will have my protection 
and the protection of the law. 
An’ you'll have a schoolhouse, 
if I have to hire the worked- 
out mine, an’ I'll make the 
beggars go to your school, an’ 
if they don't, I'll,—I'll,""—he 
was going to add, ‘‘shoot 'em,’’ 
but he looked at Martha, and 
somehow the words failed. 
«Then I like you,’’ he contin- 
“MYSTIFIED, SHE TURNED AND ued; ‘I like you, because | 
LOOKED IN THE DIRECTION THE had,—I had a little one,— 
TRAIN HAD GONE, JUST AS A LOST onct.”’ 

CHILD LOOKS FOR ITS MOTHER” The great frame of the 

miner straightened up. Mem- 
ory brought back the face of the dead one, and, in the frail form before 
him, he saw what she might have been. He extended his clenched fists 
toward heaven, and his whole body shuddered. 


” * * * * am * . 
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OLLING PRAIRIE was one of those lawless mining camps of the West 
which are rapidly becoming a part of tradition. It numbered just 
one thousand inhabitants, —a collection of men of all creeds and condi- 
tions, —hardened to mountain life, caring naught for culture, living only 
for the gold they found and spent as soon as Wells, Fargo and Company 
had transferred it into shining ‘‘ twenties."' Women there were among the 
inhabitants,—some of them would have liked to be good wives, had good- 
ness been given any show in the community. Others would have liked to 
be good sisters and sweethearts, had not the men become begrimed with 
wickedness. Riotousness reigned supreme, and the saloons paid their 
owners almost as much as the mines paid theirs. Once a missionary had 
tried to spread the spirit of reform over the place, but he was given a horse 
and told to leave. When Mayor Rollins referred to the execution of the 
last school teacher, he brought to light a tragedy that was still fresh in the 
mind of the youngest inhabitant. It was a common occurrence to kill a 
man who had betrayed a trust, and it was considered the proper course to 
call on ‘‘Judge Lynch”’ to settle all matters that were governed by the 
benefit of the doubt. Rolling Prairie, in short, was a hcpeless case. It 
was the allegory of irresponsibility. 

But that night,—the night that Martha arrived,—something crept into 
the heart of the mayor, John Rollins, that made him think deep and long, 
and made him lie awake and toss restlessly on his bed. In another room 
of his cabin, the frail form of a girl lost in the wilderness shook with 
weeping,—the little ewe lamb who had ventured to go forth and better 
mankind was crying for her mother. 

When morning broke, and the miners were trudging to their work, 
Mayor Rollins walked through the town. He seemed more serious than 
usual, and there was something of a spring to his step; and, when he 
passed Horse Shoe Saloon without entering, the report spread through 
the town with.a rapidity that equaled the finding of the richest lead. So 
surprised were those of the populace who witnessed the act that they did 
not notice him as he walked into an old, vacant barn fronting on the main 
street, tore a sideboard from a stall, and, with a stick and some white lead 
that had reposed for months on a cobwebbed beam, scrawled thereon the 
words :— 
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Then he walked back to the Horse Shoe, where a few idlers were 
standing, and, calling them up to him, said: ‘‘ You fellers go down to the 
old barn an’ clean it out, an’ put in some benches an’ a desk, fer we're 
goin’ ter make a school out uv it.”’ 

‘‘A school!’’ gasped one. ‘‘Why, Jack, hav you gone mad? We 
can’ t—’ 

‘«Yer can’t what? An’ I haven't gone mad,"’ yelled the mayor. ‘Git 
to, now, git to, or I'll show you what's what!”’ 

The men saw that John Rollins meant business. By noon the old 
barn was spick and span, and by night the benches and desk were in place. 
In addition, a blackboard had been erected behind the teacher's desk, and 
John Rollins had despatched a man on horseback to St. Clara township, 
forty miles away, for a supply of chalk. 

While all this was going on, Martha, under the agreeable chaperonage 
of Mrs. Rollins, was escorted through the town and introduced to everyone 
they met, and there was no one in Rolling Prairie whom Mrs. Rollins did 
not know. Cheered by the interest her husband had taken in the matter, 
she was more than glad to take Martha around, but the new teacher saw, 
in the demeanor of those she met, an opposition to her presence. It is 
true the men doffed their hats and tried to speak, and the women eyed her 
with apparent envy, but there was not one who failed to sneer as she passed 
on, and to remark that at no distant day the Pacific Express would be 
flagged on some eastern trip to take her away from the place. 

That night Mayor Rollins sent forth an edict in plain, though not 
classical, English. It was to the effect that all children over six, whose 
parents were residents of Rolling Prairie, would have to attend school for 
five hours a day, and that any adults who did not consider themselves suf- 
ficiently erudite should do the same. The edict closed with the inter- 
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esting fact that any disrespect shown to the teacher would mean a shortage 
in the ammunition supply of John Rollins. 

It was a motley crowd that gathered next morning in the new school, 
—one hundred or more children of all ages, —lank, freckle-faced, straight- 
haired boys and girls,—boys wearing their fathers’ cast-off trousers, cut 
short below the knees, and others without hats or shoes,—girls whom the 
rough life of the mountains had hardened until the fineness of their sex 
seemed gone, —children who could hardly toddle,—and a few old miners 
who were waiting around to die, and to whose dark lives a little of the 
sunshine of the other side of life would be an untold blessing. They were 
seated on the rude pine benches long before nine A. m., —long before Martha 
had finished her breakfast. They sat straight and erect, silent and ap- 
parently disciplined, just as if they had been accustomed to the most rigid 
rules. They had no idea of what was going to happen. They were simply 
there because John Rollins had ordered it and because they knew they had 
to respect Martha Porter. 

When she arrived, clothed all in white, and with a big straw hat from 
which burst blossoms of infinite variety, her presence was even more start- 
ling than the mayor's edict. Taking her place at her desk, she smiled at 
the row of pupils. Then she removed her hat, and, standing erect, said: 
‘¢T am glad to see you here. The mayor, Mr. Rollins, has been very kind 
tome. He helped me open this school, and I want you to help me keep 
it open; and I want you to come,—not because the mayor says so, but be- 
cause we want to make Rolling Prairie a great city, just like New York."’ 

Then, with the ease of a veteran, Martha began her duties. First, she 
enrolled the pupils, taking their names and ages and places of residence. 
Now, as she looks back on that morning, she remembers that enrollment 
as one of the really heartbreaking events of her life, for not half the chil- 
dren knew their names, none knew their ages, and all seemed willing to go 
through life with such appellations as ‘‘ Freckles,’ and ‘‘ Bones,’’ and 
««Redney,’’ which the miners had bestowed upon them. 

The enrollment being finished, Martha asked for a schoolbook, but 
not a child had ever seen one. Not in the whole range of the town could 
a text-book be found; much less, a prayer book,—still less, a person who 
knew what such things were. So Martha had to begin at the beginning to 
plant the seed of knowledge where the weeds of contempt had grown thick- 
est. She looked at her pupils and 
wondered what she was going to do. 

* * * * * 

‘TWELVE months rolled by. The 

school flourished. The mis- 
spelled sign over the door had been 
taken down and a correct one put 
in its place. The rough benches 
had been removed and planed ones 
put in. Over the teacher's desk 
were two American flags draping a 
picture of George Washington. The 
pupils had books, and were eager 
to learn. They seemed to want to 
dress better, and to comb their 
hair, and felt honored beyond 
measure if they could walk the 
streets with their teacher. Every- 
where, the spirit of the little woman 
left its influence. Everywhere, her 
gentle demeanor spread some good. 
Every woman tried to make her 
home more pleasant, every father 
took more interest in his children. 
Every day the benefits to be derived 
from a community that is not slow 
to grasp the advantages of educa- 
tion were observed more closely. 
To the oldest inhabitant it was 
evident that a great change had 
come over Rolling Prairie. A new 
life seemed to have been born 
there; an esoteric influence had 
worked its magic among the miners. 
There was talk, even, of building 
a church. 

But there were still left, in the 
little camp, a number of men who 
regretted to see the town going on 
what they called the downward 
path. They banded themselves, 
and formed a sort of secret order, 
held meetings while John Rollins 
was home for the night, and re- 
solved on a plan of action to over- 
throw the existing municipality of 
Rolling Prairie, and elect, in its 
stead, a government which would 
soon restore the city to its pristine 
condition. These men resolved that, for the last time, John Rollins had 
acted as their mayor, and that, notwithstanding his ever ready bravado, his 
cleverness with the revolver, his dauntless courage, which had never failed 
him, they would see him hanged before they would re-elect him. The 
pusillanimous manner in which his heart had weakened, as they said, at 
the sight of a pretty girl, and the deliberate way in which he let her 
conduct a school in their midst, were insults so prodigious that they could 
not be overlooked. It was only a week before election day. These men, 
who called themselves the ‘‘Citizens’ Committee,’ had chosen Jim Carlin, 
a man from nowhere, and the proprietor of the Horse Shoe Saloon, as their 
leader. 

Election day came, and, as was the custom in Rolling Prairie, the 
populace gathered in front of Hotel Arcadia, on the steps of which, every 
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year, for twenty years past, John Rollins had declared himself mayor. Only 
once in that long period had there been any interruption. A man from 
the copper fields of New Mexico had declared his intention to become a 
candidate, but he had hardly announced himself when Mayor Rollins’s 
bullet laid him low. Since then, the dusty, rough-hewn miners, unwashed 
and uncombed, had assembled at the same spot, only to send the incum- 
bent on another era of power, with renewed intensity of their steadfastness. 
But this was a different kind of crowd. The majority wore clean clothes, 
—the men in their new overalls and brass-tipped boots, the women in their 
neatly ironed ginghams and the hats which Martha had shown them how 
to trim, the children looking fresh as daisies from the meadow,—all ap- 
peared to greet their ruler. When John Rollins ascended the steps, he 
was clothed as he had never been before. New corduroy trousers were 
tucked into his boots, which shone with the luster of a vigorous polishing. 
He had a brand new red shirt, and a somdrero of a fawn-colored tint. His 
beard was trimmed, and his hair was combed with exactness. Around 
his neck was a pale blue handkerchief, which the teacher herself had knot- 
ted. As he mounted the steps of the hotel, Martha was with him. It was 
the first time that any person, even Mrs. Rollins, had been so graciously 
honored. He drew up a chair, and motioned Martha to be seated. Then 
he turned his face to the crowd. He was cheered, but the cheering hardly 
drowned the hisses of Jim Carlin’s gang, which had gathered around its 
leader near the purlieus of the crowd. The noise startled John Rollins. 
As of old, he laid his hand on his revolver. Then he said, in a loud, 
ringing voice :— 

««Friends, we've got together ag’in fer the old purpose of 'lecting a 
mayor. Since I last stood here before yer, some changes has come over 
the town. We've gota school now, and we're goin’ ter keep it, and we're 
goin’ ter keep Miss Porter with us. I’ve heerd some talk agin this school, 
but I guess it won't 'mount ter much, jest so long as Jack Rollins has a say 
in the politics of this here community. The nomination fer mayor is now 
in order.’’ 

‘«I move John Rollins be elected,"’ said one old-timer. 

The words had scarcely left his lips, when Jim Carlin, moved to action 
by his cohorts, jumped toa barrel which had been brought, surreptitiously, 
for the purpose. His followers gathered near him, as if to lend him support. 

‘People of Rollin’ Prairie,’’ 
he said, as the crowd turned be- 
wilderingly, ‘‘we want a new may- 
or, this time; Jack Rollins is a 
traitor, and—’’ 

Rollins reached for his pistol. 
He had it well out of its case, 
when Martha arose and seized his 
hand. 

‘«It's our time now, boys,’’ said 
Carlin to those near him. ‘‘Is 
the rope ready? The gal won't let 
him shoot. He's gone on her, and, 
while he is, we'll get him."’ 

Surging through the people, 
Jim Carlin’s followers made a rush 
for the mayor. Those who tried to 
keep them back were thrown aside. 
Slowly they moved toward the steps 
where Rollins stood. Martha had 
her hand on his great broad chest. 
She bade him not to move. As the 
opposing party neared him, the cry, 
‘«Lynch him!’’ ‘Lynch him!’’ 
rang in the air, and the rope was 
thrown above the heads of the 
people to add emphasis to the 
threat. Jim Carlin saw a moment 
of supreme victory. Just as he 
and his men reached the first stair, 
Martha raised her hand, as an angel 
commanding peace. The effect 
was magical. Before her white face 
with its dreamlike expression, and 
her frail figure in its soft white 
gown, the discontented ones fell 
back as hawks before the sun. 
There was a moment of silence, 
and Martha spoke. 

««Men,"’ she said, ‘‘ would you 
kill the best man among you ?—the 
man who has tried to make you all 
better and your little children 
better, who has permitted us to see 
some of the light that lies beyond 
the narrow confines of these moun- 
tains, —the knowledge of the world ? 
Would you try to end his life be- 
cause, during the last year, he has 
tried to be a good mayor, to lead a better life, and to help the little chil- 
dren of our town to become clever men and women. His heart was once 
as hard as yours, but lately, in the dim candle-light of the cabin, he has 
thought of the little child he buried out there beyond the sluices, and he 
has thought how, if she were living, he would like to see her grow up 
and become as fair as the flowers,an honor to her father and her mother, 
to be able to do some good in the world, just as 1 know you wish your 
children to grow up. And Mr. Rollins has thought, too, of his mother whom 
he ran away from when he was a wayward, heedless boy. Perhaps he 
broke her heart; but, if she is where she can see him now, she will re- 
joice because he has become a better man. That is why you should elect 
him mayor again."’ 





[Concluded on page 756) 
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THE COURSE OF HUMAN EVENTS 


WitHovt doubt, the most important event in Amer- 
ca, since the beginning of the new century, is the 
organization of the United States Steel Corporation, 
nstitution combining, probably, all the steel in- 
stries of this country, and possessing a capital, 

of $800,000,000. The birth of this unparal- 
industrial giant has not only frightened many 
ricans, but it has shocked, anew, the already 
med nerves of Europe. Like a ball which has begun to 

n the snow, this trust threatens to gather to itself every- 

« within reach. It not only has its hands upon nearly all 

ron mines, but it has begun to seize coal mines and railroads, and 
people say that there is nothing it wants which it may not be able 

t e, even to creating a favorable public sentiment, electing United 
States senators and, possibly, a president of the United States. But 
there is one thing this great trust must do to live: it must cheapen its 
icts athome. It will cheapen them abroad, and that is why Eu- 

rope is frightened; but it must do so at home, or go inevitably to its 
1s all trusts which have failed to obey this economic law have 

ne The Standard Oil Company has lived in spite of the increased 
wrath of its enemies, because it made oil so cheap that everyone could 
The steel trust is such a combination of capital that it is prob- 

strong enough to control the production of coal and iron, the two 
mportant products in the manufactures and commerce of the 

ntry, and it may, directly or indirectly, regulate the employment of 
thousands of men. It certainly has a great chance to put order and 
science into the industrial life of America. It is predicted that its 
effect will be to drive the country to free trade. A bill has already 
een introduced in congress, to take the tariff off steel billets, wire, etc. 
This trust, too, must greatly accentuate the fierce struggles of the na- 
tions for new territory. England, Germany, France, and Russia, must 
find cheaper iron and coal, or go to the rear in this struggle. The only 
territory in the world that has these products in equal abundance and 
iality with America 1s China, but she is in the hands of four hundred 
ns of alien, hostile people, and they must be controlled by force and 


t enormous expense. For Europe, the struggle must be hopeless. What 
" ve her attitude? Will she, with her millions of idle workmen, her 
tarving citizens, and her mad desperation, hurl her great armies and im- 


nense navies against us, before she gives up her militant protest? That 
seems to be a question which the too near future may be called upon to 
settle. The most powerful figure inthis gigantic movement is not William 
the Czar, Von Waldersee, Salisbury, or President McKinley, but John 
Pierpont Morgan, a man with the nerve of Napoleon, the craft of William 
the Silent, and the comprehension of Alexander Hamilton, combined with 
e adroitness of Jay Gould. His operations must at least rank him as one 

f the great figures of the times. 





FREDERIK HARRISON, the greatest living English critic, in a recent 
speech in Chicago, called attention to the fact that in no other country 

s the equality of opportunity so well established as here. America,he de- 
wed, furnishes the only ideal in the world for republicanism. Europe is 
thout an example worthy of imitation. But with warning, Mr. Harrison 
tinued: ‘*We wait to see how a vast democratic electorate can be edu- 
ited always to choose its foremest citizens in every service, even though 
the foremost be the least conspicuous and the least ambitious. We want 
see how the state is going to deal with those gigantic corporations which 

ve taken the places of the feudal barons and royal favorites of modern 
Europe. And,lastly, we want to see how government of the people, by the 
people, and through the people, will be reconciled with the government of 
ill these millions whose consent is never going to be asked at all. When 
we turn in thought to the ideal republic, we must have, in our mind's eye, 
the highest possible standard. And, with ideal standards before us, no 
11 republic that men have created can be judged to have reached per- 
fection, —no, neither the Athens of Pericles, nor the United States of Presi- 
ent McKinley, with all the points of likeness between them that certainly 
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Vf 8S. CARRIE NATION is an illustration of the widedifference ‘Between the 
East and the West in manners and habigé of thought. ee agerte 
ily yet won the West from nature, and n®&,men in the World, for the 

t half century, have been busier, clearing ts, plowing. prairies, and 
ng cities. The men have gone to the extreme of Nar Moar the 
women have followed, carrying with them worn s Be son oral pur- 
po hus we see the West full of all sorts'of » suffra- 
nd politicians. Kansas and Colorado hate tee ay with ail 


vigor, fire and self-concentration of men spi older igen of 
t, e 






ADMIRAL SAMPSON, born of humble parentage, but 

educated at Annapolis, has personally drawn the 
dead line between the quarter deck and the forecastle 
in his opposition to the bill making it possible for 
sailors like Gunner Morgan to become commissioned 
officers in the navy. The admiral is being widely 
criticised, although it seems to be a fact that the 
aforesaid ‘‘dead line’’ has not been crossed, except in 
less than half a dozen instances, in this generation. No other 
American institution has been so undemocratic as the navy, 
and the law to abolish the discrimination will give the man 
in the forecastle the opportunity to be a gentleman in theory as well 
as in fact. If the warrant officer is intelligent, and knows his busi- 
ness, there should be no need to point to the fact that he was not edu- 
cated at Annapolis. 


T is perfectly safe to say that the United States will retain some sort of 
protectorate over Cuba, for this island republic is too near us to be 
permitted to make the experiment of self-government in the nightmare 
moods indulged in by Central and South American republics. The 
people of Cuba know well that complete freedom for them would be 
more complete license than it would be for any of their sister Latin 
republics, owing to their isolation, and the temptation of foreign alli- 
ances. With Cuba under a dictator of the Castro type,she might borrow 
all the money she could get from Europe, and invite invasion by defying 
her creditors. The invasion of Cuba by England or Germany would be 
almost as serious an affair to Washington as would be the invasion 
of Florida. It therefore appears necessary for our government to control 
Cuba's international relations to the extent of becoming a party to her 
treaties. Naval stations at Havana and Santiago are also a necessity for 
America in protecting Cuba and controlling the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Nicaragua canal. Sanitary control of the chief ports of Cuba is almost as 
essential to our welfare as military control. Cuba must, therefore, remain 
under a protectorate a sufficient time to become a state of the Union, or to 
safely stand alone. 





THe fifty-seventh congress has cost the country more than $1, 500,000, 000, 

an amount that would bankrupt almost any other country in the world. 
We pay for an army and navy of 120,000 men, $253,696,870, and for pen- 
sions, over $160,000,000, making our total military budget $398,942, 103. 
This is more than twice as much as the military budget of France, with 
her army and navy of 622,000 fighting men; almost twice as much as Rus- 
sia’s, with nearly a million soldiers and sailors; nearly double Germany's, 
with her half-million enlisted men, and almost five times as much as 
Austria's, with a military establishment of 278,000 men. These coun- 
tries are suffering from militarism, and we may yet suffer from similar 
extravagance, if it is not checked. We are ‘high rollers,’’ indeed, and, if 
a panic should overtake us, at the rate we are moving, we would have to 
borrow all the money in the balance of the world to get on. But we are 
growing, and will soon be a two-billion-dollar country. The main thing 
is to expend this enormous sum of money wisely and honestly. If we are 
to increase the number of rogues as we do the number of dollars, we shall 
gain nothing in quality with our greatness. 


Tat gentleman who claims Mark Twain for his father, Pudd'n' head 

Wilson, once remarked: ‘‘It is by the goodness of God that, in our 
country, we have those three unspeakably precious things,—freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and the prudence never to practice either 
of them.’’ With this, many agree. Leland Stanford gave the bulk of his 
fortune to endow a university, to be named for his deceased son, Leland 
Stanford, Junior. His wife has been giving to this university, since his 
death. One of the faculty, Professor Ross, a man of independent habits 
of mind, took occasion to speak in behalf of free silver. Mrs. Stanford 
criticised him, and he, in turn, criticised her as a meddler. He finally 
resigned and left the university; and, upon his going, the American people 
have taken sides, and resolved themselves into a more or less lively de- 
bating society. But there can be no mistake. Pudd’n’ head has given the 
decision. 
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THe masses of the people of Spain are, doubtless, the most unhappy in 

Europe. Castelar once said that eighty per cent. of the Spaniards were 
trying to live off the government, and only twenty per cent. were content to 
work. “But now, nobody in Spain has any heart for work. Taxes are so 
oppressive, and opportunities are so limited, that the people have again 
reached one of their desperate moods. The wedding of a prince or a prin- 


and Mrs. Nation isthe extremest exam ‘a 23 Si whe ss in the royal palace, or the speech of a priest in behalf of the authority 
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I very customary, and in perfectly good taste, for the Chinese govern- 
ent to send word to some objectionable mandarin or general to com- 
de. He does it with a good conscience, and with the satisfaction 
ng that his children can revere his memory. The government, in 
ng with the demands of the Powers, sent a suicide order to two of 
friends of Boxer memory. They promptly obeyed, and, in a 
re, ‘‘saved the face’’ of their government, and the pride of their fel- 
ntrymen. Incidents like this ought to raise the standard of patriot- 
China, and the Powers will doubtless find that, when they get their 
yut of Peking, the court will return and celebrate a great victory. 


T HERE is some difference of opinion between Rabbi Silverman, Wu Ting 
and, incidentally, about four hundred million Christians;-as to 
hether Confucius, Moses, or Christ, was the author of the Golden Rule. 
lhe discovery of the authorship would not be as interesting as the discov- 
ery of a person uniformly practicing it. Give us more golden heroes. 


the church, serves as a red rag for the outbreak of a Spanish mob. 
Spain's disease is idleness, a disease that has generally cursed the Latin 
races, with the exception of the French. 


=—— 


SOMEONE has discovered that, in none of the great corporations or trusts, 

Jewish stockholders are to be found. The fact is interesting, and 
characteristic of the:race.. The Jew has been, for centuries, a banker, essen- 
tially, and not a speculator. He has not the nerve to go into Wall Street, 
knowing the prejudice there is against him. He feels safer in the good 
old, conservative lines of business: The Rothschilds are an example of the 
Hebrews’ great sagacity for:making himself secure. They would rather 
compute interest than battle with prejudice or tradition. 











E,N6tanp is paying $500,000 per day for the Boer War, and the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer is ready to go home and take to his bed. DeWet 
is the most expensive luxury ever put up in an uncornered English market. 
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T WAS near the end of June at ‘‘ Old Fairfield,”’ 
and weariness had taken entire possession of 
the Greek class. The windows of the science 
room were thrown open, and summer hammocks 
were slung under the great trees on the campus. 
The bank sloping down to the road was covered 
with violets, dandelions, and wild strawberry blos- 
soms, whose fragrance the sun was converting in- 
to a triple extract of sweet odors, and tossing 
through the windows to every passing breeze. 

«« Enteuthen de exelaunei stathmous duo para- 
sangas deka,’ droned a cadet. He looked up, 
suppressing a yawn. The professor glanced over 
the tops of his glasses. 

«« Did Cyrus measure all those parasangs as he 
went along ?’’ the cadet inquired: ‘‘ because, if he did, he must have made a 
survey of the country and measured the distance around every tree he hid 
behind. How can they tell so accurately just how many parasangs he 
marched ?"’ 

The class took the cue and endeavored to inveigle the professor into a 
long discussion. It was their favorite method of escape from half-pre- 
pared recitations or attacks of inanition. The professor fell into the trap, 
at first, but the argument soon became too far-fetched for him to fail to 
perceive its object. He was about to call them sharply to attend to their 
work, but the look of dejection on all faces seemed to appeal to him. 

‘«] know this is a put-up job,"’ he said, ‘‘but I can also understand 
how hard it is to recite on a day like this, when everything is calling you 
out of doors. The period is half gone already; so, if you will promise 
me a good recitation to-morrow, I'll tell you a story. You need a little 
stimulation, anyway.’ 

The listless countenances lightened instantly, and each member of 

the class assumed an attitude of ease and atten- 
tion. The professor stood erect before them, 
his hands clasped behind him. His face 


brightened and his dark eyes became more 
animated. The warm summer breeze stole in 
at the window and a sudden puff blew a lock 
of white hair carelessly across his forehead. 


‘*You youngsters 
think you have a hard 
time of it if a lesson 
is a little more diffi- 
cult than usual, or you 
do n't feel just inclined 
to study, but I wonder 
what you'd do if you 
had to work for an ed- 
ucation the way the 
boys I'm going to tell 
you about had to’do. : ’ ( 

‘‘About 1825,two ainsi 
young men came here Ub fs i ate a 
to be educated. They [| PSS] iN 
were from the northern 
part of the state, and 
had earned a small 
sum of money by man- 
ual labor. In those 
days, wages were very 
low, you must remem- 
ber, and they had noth- 
ing to depend upon 
except the money 
which they had earned - 
and what they might : 
be able to earn here at 
school. They had no o 
prospect of help from e 
any friends or relatives 
at some future date, 
either. They worked 
hard on farms around 
here, during vacation, 
taught district school a 
few months at a time, 
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long before Old Fairfield was a military school, 
or even much of a boarding school. Students 
who did not board in the village bought food 
or brought it from home and cooked it in their 
rooms. But many a student lived largely on 
bread and milk, and one of these fellows 1 am 
telling you about conceived the brilliant idea 
of selling milk to the students, besides furnishing his 
own supply. So he invested part of his savings in a 
fine red cow, and got permission from the authorities 
to pasture her on the school campus.’’ 

Several cadets smiled audibly at this, and I 
looked down through the window upon the clean- 
cut campus and the Mexican hammocks floating lazi- =| 
ly in the sweet summer wind, and imagination tried 
to insert a sober red cow into the picture. 

‘Well, his plan worked very well, barring one ~~“ _ = 
small incident. Of course it took considerable moral courage for a boy to 
undertake such a venture, even in those days, and many of the richer and 
more aristocratic of the students, as they termed themselves, made all 
manner of fun of him and his cow. He paid no attention to their jokes, 
however, until, one morning, he went out to milk and found that the ani- 
mal was missing. A lonely white cow was strolling slowly along by the 
‘North Building,’ but no trace of his red bossy was to be found. It was 
not until a smiling circle of boys came out and grouped themselves around 
him, with looks of interest and expectation, that he began to comprehend 
the situation. Suddenly he ran over to the white animal down by the 
corner of the building, and, stooping down, picked upa pail of white paint, 
which she had kicked over into the wet grass. He stood a moment and 
stared ruefully at the paint, —the pail in his hand, and then at the mournful- 
looking cow, which came and rubbed her sticky side affectionately against 
him and uttered a melancholy bellow. Then he started on a run across 
the campus, followed by the cow,still uttering sounds of distress; but, when 
he arrived at the spot where he had left the boys, they had vanished. It 
was a long time, too, before he even discovered the 
little imp who painted the cow."’ 

‘«Who was he?’’ demanded the cadets. 

‘Well, I don’t know as | ought to tell you 








that, for he became one 
of our noted men, later 
on, and you might ex- 
tract the wrong kind of 
moral from my story. 
The boy who owned 
the cow became the 
editor of a great paper. 
It was not successful 
when he took hold of 
it, but he made it so 
by applying to its af- 
: fairs the business talent 

Le CHORUS which had made the 
Swinging, singing, under this old oak milk business pay his 


tree, 
My love and I, happy as we can be; school expenses. 
‘«For years, he was 


Trouble and care we know not, pure as 
a wealthy and useful 


the stars above, 
Swinging while the birds are singin 

their songs of love. tig member of the — 

nity. He married the 

Il. daughter of a prominent 

I stand here sadly dreaming, family, and died, a short 
Where, in the olden time, ; hi * 
We plucked the leaves of daisies, — ° po Nese 

Telling our fate in rhyme. ing in Europe, e oth- 

I told her to not mind the daisies, er young fellow also be- 

came a wealthy man 


I'd never ‘‘cast her away,” 
And how the birds sing and the wild and successful lawyer."’ 
‘«« The one who did 


woods ring, 
Where I told her I'd love her alway. 
the art work ?’’ 

‘*No, this fellow's 
chum; but, if you must 
have the whole affair, 
the youngster who 
painted the cow was 
afterwards the most 
noted man of all, though 





A Song by Louis Bradford Couch 


I 


After long years of wand’ ring, 
Far from my boyhood's home, 

I stand within its portals, 
Never again to roam. 

I hear the song birds singing, 
Just as they did of yore, 

And back like a scroll the years unroll 
And I dream I'm a boy once more. 


Cuorvs 
Swinging, singing, under that old oak 
tree 


My love and I, happy as we could be; 
Trouble and care we knew not, pure as 
the stars above, 
Swinging while the birds were singing 
their songs of love. 


and did odd jobs of all 
kinds,—anything by 
which they could earn 
an honest penny. One 
plan they hit upon 
would have made you 
laugh, as it did the 
other boys at the 
time.’’ The profes- 
sor took off his 
glassesand laughed 
heartily. ‘‘ This was 
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III. it spoils the moral of 


I wonder if, from Heaven, 


She ever looks down on me, 


And if she still remembers 
The days that used to be. 
I'd give the world to hear h 

Sing the old —- we sun 
When hearts were light and 
bright, 


er 


Lopes were 


And she and I were young. 
Repeat the second chorus 
(Copyrighted, 1901, by Lowis Bradford Couch, M. D.) 











| Suggested to the author by the reappearance of an old friend at his boyhood home 


my story to admit it 
He was Asa Gray, the 
great botanist. But there 
goes the bell! For to- 
morrow you may take 
as far as ‘epfesan,’ on 
page three hundred 
and thirty-one; and, 
unless you have a de- 
cent lesson prepared, 
this is the last 

you will hear from me.’” 
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DOROTHY MELLES 


MAYNARD L. DAGGY 


WE RECEIVED a letter, recently, from a young 
n who had become discouraged in his at- 
organize a Success Club, because, as he 
res, ‘‘some people would rather have a good 
n be President of the United States ?’’ 
ur society is destined to make presidential 
ties of its members is not quite as sur- 
s our correspondent's inference that it is 
nducive to ‘‘ good times.’’ To be sure, we 
sonably hope that at least a few great men and 
nen, and, perhaps, a few of our presidents, 
me day look back to the Success Club as 
tarting point in their journey of achievement. 
sincerely hope that many people, in other 
f life, will count the meetings of their 
nong the most enjoyable times in their 
rhe prime object of our society is to join, 
yirit of fraternal helpfulness, all those who 
ake the most of themselves and enjoy 

est and best things of life. 
e desire to disprove the sordid idea that pre- 
any minds, that nothing can be pleas- 
e and at the same time profitable. In fact, 
ry to teach the opposite: that there can be 
pleasure without some profit; that nothing 
inless it is good for something. We want 
imagine that the Success Club is a ma- 
r manufacturing famous men and women 

nary boys and girls. 


1 


Success Clubs Should Enjoy Good Times 


ea of our correspondent were a reality, 
rid would be a gigantic Success 

ur work would have been accom- 
\lmost everybody has a spark of worthy 
| this gives our society something to 
n. But we must not try to attract peo- 
y kindling this spark alone. In fact, 
ire some, especially young people, who 
peculiar sort of independence that resents 

ea of joining a society for self-improve- 
Yet those are the very ones who will be 
derive the most benefit from the Success 
nd, if it is found that they care more for 

ne than for anything else, it is perfectly 

to furnish them with good times in the Success 
seing cheerful, enjoying good times, help- 
hers to enjoy them, are important elements 
essful living. He who has a talent for 
ng people laugh, and employs that talent in 
ng the world good-natured, achieves as high 
pe of success as any one who uplifts humanity 


n Dn 
nh, al 


go, Tom Rice, the famous comedian, 
red on the stage, bearing on his back a huge 
< in which there was some mysterious 
Che clown sang :— 
emmen, I'd have you for to know 
ttle darky here to jump Jim Crow. 

»f the sack tumbled a comical little 
rk darky who hopped around and cut 
nny capers that everybody was compelled 
his antics. That little lad has grown 
ind respected manhood, yet all through 
e his mission has been the same as his 
beginning. Millions of people have been 
red by his wholesome mirth. Surely this 
ter-provoking genius has earned the wreath 
nd none will deny it to him when it is 

n that his name is Joseph Jefferson. 
Ss aS important as any other success- 
ality, and it would indeed bea fault 
ib to neglectits cultivation. An attempt 
luct a society without plenty of the spirit 
bility would be like trying to make ginger- 

thout ginger. 

r Bureau does not intend to neglect this 
ter. On the contrary, we shall make spe- 
efforts to assist the social committees of 
lifferent clubs. We are preparing a little 
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a Success-Winning Quality 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD 


book of games, entertainments, and social ideas, 
that will be helpful to clubs. We want every one 
interested in our society to send us ideas that 
may be used in this book. We wish new and 
original ideas, as well as the cream of the old 
ones. In order to reward those who take the 
trouble to help us in this matter, we will present 
each person who sends an idea that can be used, 
three copies of the book, when it is published. 

We are also preparing handbooks on debating, 
on home study, and on conducting an entertainment 
course. To any one sending us ideas on any of 
these subjects, we make a similar offer. 

Another way in which our Bureau proposes to 
assist our social committees is by means of a 
Success Club Entertainment Bureau, in which we 
have enrolled the names of many entertainers in 
various parts of the country, so that any club may 
apply to us for assistance in preparing a course of 
entertainments. On our list we have entertainers 
from many sections of the country, and we are 
constantly enrolling others. We make no charge 
for enrollment and will be pleased to hear from 
other entertainers. At the head of this page are 
shown portraits of a few who are already enrolled 
in our Bureau. Professor Daggy is an instructor 





**JOE+» JEFFERSON’S DEBUT ON THE STAGE 


in literature in the high school at Fond Du Lac, 
Wisconsin. His principal lecture is called 
‘«Twentieth Century Problems.’’ 

David Bennett Patterson is a clergyman of 
Massena, New York. His talks are humorous 
and inspirational. One of his best is called 
‘«Some Mistakes People Make."’ 

In Paragould, Arkansas, Thomas Elmore Lucey 
edits a daily paper and occasionally writes some 
very good poems. Mr. Lucey is an imperson- 
ator as well as an excellent reader. 

Dorothy Mellés was educated at a dramatic 
school; but, after a brief experience on the stage, 
she decided to enter the lecture field. She has 
prepared an entertainment which consists of read- 
ings from the works of Mark Twain and F. Bret 
Harte, supplemented by an inspiring account of 
the struggles and successes of those two great 
western humorists. Miss Mellés lives in New 
York City. 

Engagements may be made with any of these 
entertainers, as well as with a score of others, 
through our Bureau. 


a s - 


Some Important Additions 
to the Success Club Plan 


GINCE the first Success Club was announced, 

we have discovered a great many ideas for 
improving our plan of organization, but the work 
of answering the thousands of inquiries that have 
poured in has taken up our time so fully that we 





DAVID B. PATTERSON 


THOMAS E LUCEY 


have been unable to act on any of these sugges. 
tions. Our work in launching the Success Club 
movement has been largely experimental, and we 
have had to build our plans to meet each condi- 
tion as itarose. But at length we have arranged a 
system for keeping in close touch with each indi- 
vidual club, and we are prepared to put into prac- 
tice some of the helpful ideas that have been 
under consideration for some time. 

When our club members realize that, as yet, 
they are a small part of the great family of 
Success readers, they will understand why we 
must conduct our club department along the lines 
of general interest. There are many items ot 
special interest to members that must be left out, 
because they would not be interesting to those 
who have not yet joined our society. In order to 
get around this little difficulty, our general secre- 
tary will prepare an occasional printed address, 
which will be sent out to be read at the meetings 
of the various clubs. This letter of address will 
call attention to the new and helpful ideas that are 
constantly coming to our attention, and will aim 
to keep every club keyed up to the pitch of work- 
ing enthusiasm. 


Our Postal-Card Prize Debating Contest 


In addition to this general letter, we have made 
arrangements for conducting an Information Bu- 
reau for the benefit of all club members. Being 
situated in the heart of the greatest business city 
in the world, we can supply information on almost 
any subject; but we shall make a specialty of in- 
formation in regard to schools and colleges, and 
of answers to questions in regard to the various 
trades and professions and similar matters relating 
to the choosing of, and the preparation for, a life- 
work. A fee of ten cents will be charged for each 
answer, which will, of course, be confidential. 

We have a novel way of teaching our members 
to debate by means of a postal-card debating con- 
test. From time to time we shall assign topics, 
allowing the debater to choose either side and 
send in his or her argument, fvo e¢ con., on a 
postal card. 

At first thought this would seem too limited a 
space for one to express an opinion, but this dif- 
ficulty loses weight when we consider the fact that 
the chief factor in an argument is to get at the 
root of the subject and then express one’s thoughts 
in concise language. The thing to do in this 
contest is not to crowd the most points in the 
space, but rather to select the most salient point 
and give it in the most concise and logical lan- 
guage. The contest will be judged on three 
things; namely: argument, expression, (which in- 
cludes grammar and spelling,) and appearance, 
(which includes legibility of writing and neatness. ) 
No letters will be considered in the contest, and, 
of course, no postals will be returned. The names 
of the ten who are judged the best debaters in each 
contest will be published in Success on a ‘* Roll 
of Honor,”’ and each will be presented with a solid 
silver badge. This contest is by no means confined 
to club members. The first subject will be:— 

Resotvep, That life in the country is more favorable for 
the development of character than life in a city. 

No postals received after May 1 will be counted, 
and the first ‘‘ Roll of Honor’’ will appear in the 
June number of SuCCEss. 

Our Bureau has recently prepared several new 
leaflets for the instruction of those who have be- 
come interested in the Success Club and desire to 
extend its influence. On receipt of a two-cent 
stamp we will send these leaflets, together with a 
handbook which gives the model constitution and 
full information as to the plan and purpose of our 
society. Address:— 

The Success Club Bureau, University Building, 
Washington Square, East, New York City. 
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Are Churches an? People Retrograding 


BoyD VINCENT 
[Concluded from page 713) 

bringing in new ideas and customs, violating our 
old Sabbath traditions. It is true that the almost 
compulsory giving up and giving over of all home 
teaching, secular and religious, to the exclusively 
secular control and teaching of our public school 
system, has either deprived the young of religious 
training altogether, or given it only to a small per- 
centage of our children, in Sunday schools, half 
an hour a week on Sunday morning. It is true 
that the growing wealth, especially the inherited 
wealth of our people, above all the insatiate greed 
for more, has created a selfishness and self-indul- 
gence which is undermining our old American 
sturdiness of character, and making many per- 
sonally indifferent to religion. All this looks like 
and is plain degeneration, for the time being. 
But for my part I believe that it is only temporary, 
at best, and that it will eventually be reached and 
remedied, even here in America. 

The saving facts are as pointed out above. The 
really earnest, thinking people among us are 
steadily coming back to assured convictions in 
the matter of fundamental religious truth; and 
this is the element that controls, in the long run, 
among an intelligent population such as ours. 
The clergy are gradually learning no longer to 
fly, by obstinate or ignorant denunciation, in the 
face of established scientific facts, but to teach 





religious truth in accordance with them. The 
working methods of the churches which are most 
successful have been gradually changing, as shown. 
Character and conduct are the reasonable de- 
mands of religion to-day, instead of an exagger- 
ated and often unreal emotional experience. We 
are coming shortly, too, to demand a relaxation 
of the absolute monopoly of our children by the 
secular schools, and that the church do her equal 
duty again of religious instruction of the young 
with equal constancy, thoroughness, and sys- 


tem. God will continue to be preached as the | 


ultimate fact in nature and the most living real- 
ity in human lives; and men will again be- 
lieve in Him and say that they do. Jesus Christ 
will continue to be preached as the Son of God and 
Savior of all men; and men will again believe 
this and be asked to live as if they believed it. I 


believe, in spite of the many discouraging facts | 


in our present transitional state here in America, 
that the better tendencies proceeding from the 
religion of Jesus Christ will again become the 
stronger ones, and that we shall be, once more, a 
more truly religious people than we are now. 


~ 
Mixing Brains with the Soil 


Booker T. WASHINGTON says that the colored 

graduates of Tuskegee have raised over two 
hundred and fifty bushels of sweet potatoes from 
an acre of ground in the same locality where the 
uneducated colored man raises less than fifty 
bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Washington attributes the great difference 
in the crops to the knowledge of the chemistry of 
the soil which the educated negro has acquired. 
He says that the white farmers in the neighbor- 
hood respect the colored graduates, because of 
their superior knowledge and skill, and that they 
come to them for progressive ideas in regard to 
farming, building, and all sorts of things. 

This seems to be pretty strong evidence that the 
kind of education given at Tuskegee comes nearer 
to solving the negro question than anything else 
that has been suggested. 

* 
IMPORTANT TRIFLES 


NOTHING is small which helps you along the 
line of your career, which broadens your horizon, 
which deepens your experience, which makes you 
more efficient in the great work of life. No mat- 
ter how trivial any duty may seem, if it adds in 
the slightest way to your efficiency, it ceases to be 
trivial. 

™ 
GET READY FOR THE PLACE ABOVE YOU 


THE greatest requisite for advancement is to be 
fitted for the place above you. Many a young 
man has failed of promotion because he was not 
fitted for the opening when it came; and had not 
tried to see how much good he could do for his 
employer, but how little. 

= 


“It is as impossible to find real pleasure in wrongdoing 
as it would, be to sweeten one’s tea with vinegar."’ 
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HY you have not asked us to send you 
our free illustrated book, ‘‘ The Test 
of Time”’ ? 

Are our advertisements unreasonable? Do 
you believe our claims and statements exagger- 
ated? Some of the richest men in the country, 
yj and tens of thousands of the great middle class of 

prosperity—to which you belong—sleep on the Ostermoor 
Mattress. We are perfectly aware that you may not as yet be 
ready to buy a mattress, but surely you would like to know why 
such men as 


WM. K. VANDERBILT 
C. OLIVER ISELIN JAMES GORDON BENNETT 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR CHARLES WARREN LIPPITT 


and scores of others of equal prominence, have adopted the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattress for their homes, their yachts, or both. They don’t have to count their pennies and 
could afford hair mattresses if they thought they were better—the matter of $15 or $50 is not 
what sells our mattress. These men have won their enviable positions not by buying the 
cheapest, but by insisting on the best possible value for their money, and that is why they use 


The Ostermoor Patent $ 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 15 ° 


the best mattress ever made at any price. Tens of thousands have bought them by mail from read- 
ing our advertisements, because they can be obtained that way only. Nota single store in the 
country can Sell our goods—flagrant frauds are offered—not the Ostermoor. Scores of testimonials 
in the book. The following guarantee is what gets our mattress into the home—¢he quality keeps it there. 

And if it is not even all you have hoped for, 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS. jf you'ccn't vetieve it to be the equal inclean- 


liness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money back 
by return mail—‘‘no questions asked."’ 


HANDSOME BOOK MAILED FREE 552" ‘vst 
f y ife is spent in bed. 
HARD BED, HARD LIFE. And that is the reason why stag Rt book, «The Test of 


Time,’ should be in the hands of every one. Send a postal card request and the book will be 
sent FREE, whether you need a mattress or not. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS 





U. S. BATTLESHIP OREGON, MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. Rev. JOS. A. SEISS, D. D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. January 5, 1900. 1338 Spring Garden Street, January 10, 1900. 
Dear Sirs: The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Messrs. OSTERMOOR & Co. 

Mattress I purchased more than nineteen years ago is Sirs: Ihave had one of your Patent Elastic Felt 

still in use, and is perfect in elasticity, freedom from Mattresses in constant use for twenty-eight years past 

knotting, and fully as satisfactory as the day I pur- —it 1s not in the least matted down, but ts just as soft, 

chased it. clean and elastic as when new, —_ ticking 
1 would use no other than the Patent Elastic Feit if is very badly worn and giving way rapidly now, so 


that I think re-covering is necessary. 
——_— Seeman al amg Ayes a, 1 certainly would not have a mattress for personal 


> use except the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, for 
August, 1894, to March, 1898, 1 procured from = there is not. to my knowledge, anything so satisfactory 
: 8 cats ving Renan oor rd nee bem oy and enduring as your mattress possible to be obtained. 
So “18 ee ee are Surely the sight of this twenty-eight year old mattress, 
and have given, the most entire satisfaction to those wrely the sight of dl elit 


: “ . tf emarkable experience, must convince 
using them, not only from their exceptional comfort io. A - . ; 


: ; aa left. 
and elasticity, but from the fact that they retain their yp a “SS . as it is, I understand is 
elasticity, are non-absorbent, and more than all, that not exceptional, but that 1 am only one among many 
vermin will not come near them. so happi pf ne with such a blessing during the last 
Very truly, i 


quarter of this, the Nineteenth Century. 
GEORGE F. F. WILDE, Capt. Commanding. 


Yours truly, JOS. A. SEISS. 
fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 


* 
ticity closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, Church Cushions 


loses shape, or gets lumpy. Is perfectly dry, non- ickly, thoroug 
absorbent, and is guaranteed absolutely vermin ar cen y ead oe imiaiaes Tr ral 


" . cheaper than you 
proof. Tick may be removed for washing with- in use INOVER 25,000 s. 
out trouble. Softer and purer than hair can dc; PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
no repicking or reson necessary. « Messrs OstenMoon & Co. : November 26, sone. 
entlemen: Your Paten astic Fe ushions were 
Send for our book, The Test of Time. put in our church in 1855, were simply recovered by you 
It will interest you to know about the dest and in 1877, and now appear to be about as good as new. 


i irec They retain their shape and are all in good condition, 
ay ee + pa in the world. We sell direct to P.. fort “ave years of use, and are § Ae ~ 




















Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacing 








more, judging from present ap. nee, and from our 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35 all > we can one, endorse them most highly 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., * 10,00 * 


i lo ours july. a 
6 feet WM. T. BROWN. 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 3 tack 


wide FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, HARTFORD, CONN. 
re 5 oo Be. = 43-35 long. Messrs. OsSTERMOOR & Co. October 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 Gentlemen: Forty-five rs ago we 
In two parts, 5éc. extra. Express charges prepaid everywhere. Patent Elastic Felt Cushions for the First Baptist 
SPECIAL SIZES AT SPECIAL PRICES. They are still o use and in good condition, and so 


well satisfied are we, that if we were to have more we 
would without hesitation again use your Patent Elastic 
Felt in preference te hair or a oo material. 
ery res ully_yours, 
JAMES L. HOWARD. Prest. Board of Trustees. 


Send for our new book, “Church Cushions.” Seat FREE. 


There is not a single store in the country that 
carries our mattress; almost every store now 
has an imitation so-called “felt,” which is kept in 
stock to sell on our advertising. Our name and 
guarantee ison every mattress. Can be bought 
only direct from us. Write us to-day. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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No other soap in the 
world is used so much; or 
so little of it goes so far. 


people use Pears’ soap, all sorts of stores sell 
iruggists. 








eee STOP ... 


r and string 
‘nen coche Handy Laundry Bag 
f strong canvas in red, white, blue or brown, with 
num name-plate, connected to —— and — 
Collar and Cuff , 4x8x20 inches, 60 
I aundry Bag, 6x1@x2/ inches, $1.00. Both rr 30. 
epaid. Write for descriptive illustrated 


THE. HANDY LAUNDRY a N.Y. 






















is as different from the others 
as day is from night. 

A strong statement, but 
easily proved. 

I wil mail FREE my book 
of seventy “ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People,” if you 
will send the name of your 
grocer. If you can’t do this, 
send a two-cent stamp. 

For five cents in stamps, 
(for postage and_ packing), 
the book and full pint 
sample. For fifteen cents, 
the = ok and fll 2- rt 
ns age. Pink color for 
ancy desserts in every pack- 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
54 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 








er than gas or kerosene, and 
usanter. Fine print read 45 feet awav. 
ower 20 M4 rs cost 3c No odor, no 









tantly with one match. 
Double and single burners, 

s or  publle buildings, 
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t Ss are noteworthy 
eauty of design, convenience 
esty of construction. 


CANTON \ INCANDESCENT LIGHT CO., 


x A, Canton, Ohio. 
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t, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very con 
sh, economical. Made of fine cloth and exactly 


n goods. Turn down collars are “reversible 
ble service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 
soiled, discard, 10 Collars or 5 pairs of Cuffs, 25e.; pe 
ie. Send 6c. in stamps for Sample Collar or pair 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON 
Ga” NAME SIZE AND STYLE 
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NATURE’S PATTERN THE BEST 





TOMMY AT HOME IN THE WOODS 


NATURE took the measure of little Tommy Ed- 
wards for a round hole, but his parents, 


cast, got it into their heads that Tommy was cer- 
tainly intended for a square hole. So, with the 


ignorance!—they tortured the poor little fellow 
and crippled him for life by trying to fit him to 
their pattern instead of that designed by the all- 
wise Mother. 

Mother Nature whispered Tommy to go into 
the woods and fields, to wade through the brooks, 
and make friends with all the living things she 
placed there,—tadpoles, beetles, frogs, crabs, 
mice, 
life. Willingly, lovingly did the little lad obey 
her behest, but only to be whipped and scolded 
by good Mother Edwards when he let loose in 
her kitchen the precious treasures which he had 
collected in his rambles. 

It was provoking to have rats, mice, toads, 
bugs, and all sorts of creeping things sent sprawl- 
ing over one's nice, clean floor. But the pity of 
it was that Mrs. Edwards did not understand her 
boy, and thought the only cure for what she 
deemed his mischievous propensity was whip- 
ping. So Tommy was whipped and scolded, and 
scolded and whipped, which, however, did not, 
in the least, abate his love for Nature. 

Driven to desperation, his mother bethought 
her of a plan. She would make the boy a pris- 
oner, and see if this would tame him. With the 
aid of a stout rope, the embryo naturalist was tied 
by the leg to a table, and shut up in a room 
alone. But no sooner was the door closed than 
he dragged himself and the table to the fireplace, 
and, at the risk of setting himself, and the house, 
on fire, burned the rope which bound him, and 
made his escape into the woods to collect new 
specimens. 

And yet, his parents did not understand. It 
was time, however, to send him to school. They 
would see what the schoolmaster would do for him. 
But the schoolmaster was as blind as the parents, 
and Tommy's doom was sealed, when one morn- 
ing, while the school was at prayers, a jackdaw 
poked its head out of his pocket and commenced 
to caw. 

His next teacher misunderstood, whipped and 
bore with him until one day nearly every boy in 
the school found a horse-leech testing the quality 
of his blood. This ended his second school 
experience. 

He was given a third trial, but with no better 
results than before. Things went on in the usual 
way until a centipede was discovered in another 
boy's desk. Although, in this case, Tommy was 
innocent of any knowledge of the intruder, he was 
found guilty, whipped, and sent home with the 








best intentions in the world, —but, oh, such woeful | 
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CURED BY FOOD. 
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NATURE’S WAY TO GET WELL AND KEEP WELL. 


People who do not know how to select the right 
kind of food to sustain them become ill, and some 
sort of disease will show forth. It is worth one’s 
while to know of these facts. 

A young woman at Grindstone City, Mich., Mrs. 
A. P. Sage, began to run down while she was at 
school. She finally broke down completely and 
was taken seriously ill with a number of different 
troubles. The stomach trouble was the most 
serious one. Her heart also troubled her so she 
had to sit up as high in bed as possible. This was 
caused however by her stomach. 

She says, ‘‘In the morning I would be so weak 
I could hardly move. I was kept on the simplest 
food, principally liquids. After some months I 
seemed to get a little better, then I got worse, so 
that I finally was brought to the point of death 
from non-assimilation of food.’’ 

At this time a lady recommended Grape-Nuts 
Food. She says ‘‘ Little did I think what a help 
it was to become to me. I became greatly 
interested when I read the description on the box, 
that the food was pre-digested and in the shape of 
grape-sugar. 

I had been unable to digest anything starchy at 
all, but I began on Grape-Nuts and it was so grateful 
to the taste, and soothed my stomach so well that 
I have been using it ever since, and have never 


| grown tired of it. 


teachers, and all with whom his childhood was | 


rats, spiders, bugs,—everything that had | 


My stomach trouble is entirely gone. I am 
much stronger now and can ride a bicycle and take 
long walks, and have gained considerably in 
weight, all of which I owe to Grape-Nuts Food."’ 





A delicate rosy cheek and 
a soft, beautiful com- 
: i>. } plexion are cherished by 
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THE PEERLESS 


| QUICK 








STEAM COOKER 


COOKS A WHOLE MEAL 
OVER ONE BURNER, 


on gasoline, oil, gas or common cook stove. 
The steam whistle blows when Cooker needs 
more water, No Steam in the House! No 
offensive odors! Saraing, Scorching or 
overcooking impossible. Vegetables — 
always lose much of their flavor and be 

come watery, itn and indigestible by boiling, are made ary, 

t 


light and — Meats and poultry _no = bes how 5 
are m der and + — + 4y 
Season Fruit. "s Friend; ‘an he ian 's Bo- 


sanza. Agents Wanted, either sex. Exclusive territory. 
Address, PEERLESS COOKER CO., Buffalo, N. Y 


IDEAL Steam Cooker 


pa a whole meal over one bu: 
gasoline, oil, gas, or Conmmnan qua 62 cies, 


Reduces Fuel | Bills One-half. 
odors. Teas Reva eenasée quar) crt jars in canniog trate 
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THE “BEST” LIGHT. 





Superior to Electricity ond costs less than Kero 
sene Oil. The wonder of the age! Each Lamp 
a Miniature Gas Works. Se// at Sight, 

NO ODOR! NO SMOKE! NO DIRT! 

Perfectly safe. Over 50 different styles for 
Indoor and Outdoor use. Agents coin money 

Write at once. 


THE BEST LIGHT CO., 110-128 Sth St.,Canton, O. 


LIVE AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 

THERE IS NO EQUAL TO 

THE EXCEESION CARPET STR 
and TACK HAMMER COMBINED. 











THOUSANDS IN SATISFA 
Simple, tears. strong and compact 
A child can operate easi! 

1p FOR 6. STAMPS. 
With port order for one dozen — t the 
6 cents as we propose to furnish w 
AGENT'S “Ot TFIT FREE. Qu Teh KL 
send for Free Illustrated circulars 
MPG. CO., Dept. Xi, Gatien, Mich. 
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message: ‘‘Go and tell your father to get you on 
board a man-of-war, as that is the best school for 
irreclaimables such as you."’ 

His school life thus prematurely ended, he was 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and thenceforth 
made his living at the bench. But every spare 
moment was given to the work which was meat 
and drink, like itself, to him. 

In his manhood, to enable him to classify the 
minute and copious knowledge of birds, beasts, 
and insects, which he had been gathering since 
childhood, with great labor and patience, he 
learned how to read and write. Later, realizing 
how his lack of education hampered him, he en- 
deavored to secure the means to enable him to 
study to better advantage, and sold, for twenty 
pounds, an incredible number of valuable speci- 
mens. He tried to get employment as a natuial- 
ist, and, but for his poor reading and writing, 
would have succeeded. 

Poor little Scotch laddie! Had his parents or 
teachers understood him, he might have been 
greater than Agassiz, and his life, instead of being 
dwarfed and crippled, would have been a joy to 
himself, and an incalculable benefit to the whole 
world. 

™ 





THE LITTLE PILGRIMS 
(A Recitation for Forefathers’ Day) 
Hezekiah Butterworth 


It was a glowing April day; 
The Mayflower still at Plymouth lay 
To-morrow she would sail away. 


I. 
RAVE Richie More, with grave Trevore, 
Stood in the freshening gale. 
‘*The Mayflower trims her sails to-day, 
To-morrow she will sail,’’ 
The sailor said. ‘‘Come you with me, 
My little orphan boy,"’ said he, 
‘**And back to England go! 
And back to England go!"’ 


II. 


‘* The storms have left the ocean clear, 
And shines the April sun; 
And dead lie half the pilgrims here, 
Ere half the year is done,— 
Come you with me, come follow me, 
My little orphan boy,"’ said he, 
‘*And back to England go ! 
And back to England go!"’ 


III. 


‘‘Yonder your brother Jasper sleeps, 
The long green hill below ; 
Your sister, too, was laid beneath 
The mayfiowers in the snow— 
Come you with me, come follow me, 
My little orphan boy,’’ said he 
** And back to England go ! 
And back to England go! 
IV. 
‘*O, dear Trevore,'’ brave Richie said, 
‘The pilgrims met to-day, 
And see who had the faith to stay, 
And who would sail away. 
They saw the flag rise o'er the sea, 
But none would yield up liberty 
And back to England go! 
And back to England go !"’ 
¥. 
‘**And lovely Mary Allerton 
The blockhouse door passed by. 
‘I'll be true,’ said she to me, 
And so to her said I. 
We little pilgrims would be free, 
And so I cannot follow thee, 
And back to England go! 
And back to England go!"’ 
VI. 
The Mayflower o'er the April tide 
Upraised her wings of snow ; 
The Pilgrims watched her from the graves 
Of those they loved ; and low, 
Sweet Mary Allerton, said she 
To Richie More, beside the sea, 
‘* We'll not to England go! 
We'll not to England go !"’ 











Make every occasion a great occasion,—-a great occa- 
sion,—for you can never tell who may be taking your 
measure for a higher place. 


History tells of a thousand men who have maintained 
virtue in adversity, only to go down in hours of prosperity. 
That is, man is stimulated by the crisis; conflict provokes 
heroism; persecution lends strength. 

- 


True success is the educating and adapting of one’s 
mind and soul in such a manner that he may be able to 
enjoy life and appreciate its highest conceptions, that he 
may partake of the sweetness of nature, and in his daily 
walks and labors be able to teach and enlighten the 
minds of others, thus making life a pleasure to his fellow- 
man as well as to himself. 
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Suits and 
Skirts for 
Summer 


E are enthusiastic about 
our Catalogue and sam- 
ples for the Summer sea- 
son, because never before have 
we shown such an attractive 
line of Suits and.Skirts at such 
very low prices. We make 
every garment especially to 
order, thus insuring the per- 
fection of fit and finish. Our 
Suits and Skirts are exclusive, 
and when wearing one of our 
styles you do not run the risk 
of meeting other ladies wearing 
garments which look exactly 
like yours. » 
Our Spring and Summer 
Catalogue should be in the 
hands of every lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 
It will be sent FREE, together 
with a line of samples to select 
from. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Suits 


Smart, tailor-made suits, with just 
the A dash of style; from Paris 
SEs whack Sots 2s « 


Silk-Lined Suits 


In effective styles, lined through- 315 up 






















38 up 


out with excellent Taffeta silk . 


Skirts 
Light weight and comfortable, but $ 
having enough “body” to make 4 up 
them retain their shape... . 


* . 
Rainy-Day Skirts 
The universal necessity. Pretty 
enough to tempt you even if you 


don’t one. Made of plaid 
back or plain materials . e- 


Wash Skirts 


Chic and full of style. You can’t 
tell how soon the warm weathe: 
may come . ee ek 


Wash Dresses 


Cool, graceful and good to look 
os Soh a th oh ew se eee 


$5 up 


Te 


54 up 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES 
EVERYWHERE. 


You may order from us with perfect, 
freedom, because if what you get does 
not fit and please you, you may send it 
back, and we will refund your 
money. Catalogue and samples are 
now ready, and we will send them free 
by return mail. 


The National Cloak Co., 119-121 West 23d St., New York. 
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Edison. 
PHONOGRAPH 


The Acme of Realism. 





PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF SOUND are obtained by using 
> REDOROS and GENUINE EDISON 
PHOMOGRAPHS 














Mine Styles ee this | Catalogues 

Prem $10.9 suine pe zat every where. 
te $100.06 ; Thomas Q, All dealers. 

Better uno, Organ of Music Box, for it sings and talks as well as 

pis, " " st as much. lt reproduces the music of any instrument— 
ac id 


¢ popular songs—it is always ready. 
BATION AL rmosecRarn CO., 185 Fifth Avenne, N.Y. 
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You Hear! 


when you use 


Wilson's $ Se Ear Drums 


cientific sound conductors. 
e, comfortable, efficient. They 
ear Doctors recommend 
Thousands testify to their 
1 and to benefit derived. 
information and book of letters from many users, free. 
Wilson Ear Drum Co., 387 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 











_ HORSESHOE BRAND WRINGERS 


nger, wring more evenly and dryer than 
ther wringers made. The cost is covered 
saving of clothes and buttons. 
The Patent Impreved Guide Soeard 
does away with hand spreading. 
Our name on every rell. Every wringer 
hee the Merseshee Guarantee attached. 
sverywhere. Millions in use. Mirth provoking 
elty “ It’s all in the rubber.” free on postal request. 


« Dept. 24. 


THE AMERICAN ‘WRINGER COMPANY, 
99 Chambers Street, New York. 
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SUCCESS 
The Voice in Speech and Song 


HENRIETTA BEEBE 
Balzac has said: “When the art of singing is understood, it 
will be recognized as the finest of the arts. 
HERE is acry in the 
air announcing the 
decadence of the art of 
singing, and one is led 
to ask why we should 
accept this pessimistic 
view of the disposition 
of God-given talent, 
which exists to-day just 
as abundantly as ever 
it did, awaiting our 
recognition, as does all 
latent’ power. 

History has it that 
with the great Farinelli, 
who lived in the early 
part of the eighteenth 
century, was born and died the perfect art of 
breath control which is acknowledged to be the 
basic princip!e of correct voice production. To- 
day we possess the same temperament, voice and 
brains,—indeed, all that goes to constitute the 
artist,—and have no right to acknowledge the 
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| divine art as dead or dying, but rather as very 


much alive, and within our grasp and purpose. 
Temperament is the gauge and mainspring of 
all success in vocal art, even where a fine voice 
and true ear await the recognition of their pos- 
sessor. The discriminating listener knows how 
rarely a voice touches the heart or lingers in the 
memory past the hearing. A perversion of Car- 
lyle’s words expresses the situation, —‘‘ If a voice 
come from the heart, it will contrive to reach the 
heart,’’—and it is in this result that inborn tem- 
perament evinces itself. 


some degree, is essential to ultimate success. 
Jenny Lind once said to me, during a visit to 
her home in London: ‘‘ You Americans are brave 
and strong to carry, and can succeed in all you 
undertake beyond any other people.’’ Such en- 


| couragement from a great artist should inspire to 
The ques- | 


high attainment in the art of singing. 
tion is, what is lacking to give to the world to-day 
the greatest and truest exposition of vocal art ever 
yet witnessed ? Various conditions stand in the 
way, but they are not insurmountable to the stu- 
dent who will but entertain, from the outset to 
the desired goal, persistency of purpose, seasoned 
with the sound mind, which is the inevitable | 
companion of all real art. 

Never before has there been such universal 
awakening to the need of ¢echnical foundation in 
the training of the voice, and, since it is difficult 
to teach old muscles new tricks, the first lessons 
are most important. One is forcibly reminded of 
the Sunday school story, when the teacher asked: 
‘*Who can tell me the rest of the verse be- 
ginning, ‘ Many are called ?’’’ and a bright little 
girl piped, «‘I know it,— ‘Many are called, but 
few get up.’”’ 

A famous preacher in our city once said from 
the pulpit: ‘‘Many are called, but few are 
choice."’ The little girl's solution was, however, 
less invidious, and more replete with truth, for 
what cannot be done if we would but ‘‘get up,"’ 
when called by the divine spark within. 

It is now estimated that the English-speaking 


population of the world increased from twenty | 


millions to one hun- 
dred and twenty mil- 
lions during the past 
century. Itis not dif- 


America is to be the 
land of art. To be 
living to-day means 
far more than at any 
previous era on record, 
and he who would in- 
still the importance of 
this thought into the 
minds of the youth, 
who, in accordance 
with prophecy, are 
ruling the earth at this 
time, is a benefactor 
in the highest sense. 
Allowing all these 
happy conditions as 


possible, probable suc- photo by Rockwoud, New York 
cess in vocal art is ours JENNY LIND 
Suw'vwite “gh MOS eee S-| 


[Concluded on pages 738-739] 





It therefore goes with- | 
out saying that the possession of /emperament, in | 
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| Easiest, most rapid and correc y 
| Over 40,000 strongest kind “ot te ceatiopesiate received. 
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IT CAME BACK. 


THE DOCTOR’S WIFE FOUND HER COMPLEXION 
AGAIN. 

Coffee is no respecter of persons, when it comes 
to the poisonous effects thereof. A prominent 
physician's wife of Monticello, Ind., says that 
coffee treated her very badly indeed, giving her a 
serious and painful stomach trouble, and a 
wretched, muddy complexion. 

Her husband is a physician of the regular school 
and opposed to both tea and coffee, so he induced 
her to leave them off and take on Postum Food 
Coffee. 

The stomach trouble disappeared almost like 
magic, and gradually her complexion cleared up ; 
now she is in excellent condition throughout. 

There are thousands of highly organized people 
who are made sick in a variety of different ways 
by the use of coffee, and most of these people do 
not suspect the cause of their trouble. They think 
that others can drink coffee and are well, and they 
can, but about one person out of every three is more 
or less poisoned by coffee, and this can be proved 
by leaving off coffee and taking Postum Food 
Coffee. In nearly every case the disorder will be 
greatly relieved or entirely disappear. It is easy 
enough to make a trial and see whether coffee is 
a poison to you or not. 

The name of the doctor's wife can be given 
upon application to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 





at Battle Creek, Mich. 

“Wolverine” Self-Starting and Reversing 
GASOLINE MARINE ENGINES. 
THE LE VER? Rtvtnses it. 
Light. mpact. Powerful. 
a. Absolutely Safe. 

NO NOISE. NO SMOKE. 








NO VIBRATION. 

NO “GRANKING.” 
AUTOMATIC GENERATOR. 
REMOVABLE IGNITER. 

Write for Ln moond 

Launch C 
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MOTOR WORKS, 
142 South Front Street, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
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PIANOS 
HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
a Fn artistic Bers than all other makes 
combin 


Challenge “Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family in mod- 
erate circumstances can own a VOSE€ piano. We 
allow a liberal price for old instruments in ex- 
change, and es oP in your house free 
of expense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. 
and full information. 


VOS€ & SONS PIANO CO., 


163 Boyiston Street, ° 
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in AMERICA. Good ones 
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es from $5.00 


La 
Violin Cat. FREE on req 
co., 


THE RUDOLPH 
180 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, O- 


want EACH YOURSELF MUSIC 


© at Home, 
Guner and Voice. 
Anyone can learn all Tunes, Notes, CHorps, Accomp ammanre 

and the Laws or Harmony op ast time. It is the 











bottom of Music, => 4 it clear to the beginner; creates a fondness 

for music because you m the start. A few days 

— yon pay perfect Ace ONPANINEETS IN ALL KEYS. 
FREE rite for them. Worth 

terested in Music. SAMPLE LESSONS lOc. 


G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., W-941 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


SONG WRITER 
AND POETS 


8’ practice 
‘IRCULARS 
of dollars to anyone in- 





A successful piece of music 
makes a fortune for the author. 
We write music to words, ar- 
range com positions, secure copy- 
rights, and publish on royalty. 
SUCCESS MUSIC CO.,Chicage, IIL 
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STYLE 29 
CONCERT GRAND 
UPRIGHT 


23 


OTHER STYLES 
TO SELECT FROM 





WING PIANO 
No other piano made equals this in style and design of case. 


THE WING PIANO 


S f ? a 200 The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. We 
ave rom to do not employ agents to sell the WING PIANO. It is sold direct 
from our factory. To the actual cost of manufacture we add our small wholesale profit. The purchaser saves the retail profit. This 


means a saving of from $75 to $200. No matter how far away you live, our improved system of doing business makes it actually more 


convenient and more satisfactory to buy a piano from us than to buy from a local dealer in your own town or city. Write us and 
receive full particulars. 


2 e ° We will send the above piano, or your choice 

. 
Sent on Trial; Freight Prepaid 22) ser wine pianos, on wal, 
any part of the United States, with freight prepaid in advance by us, without asking for any advance payment or deposit. We 
will allow you to try it in your home for 20 days; you can compare it carefully and critically with the highest-priced pianos sold in retail 


stores, and if it is not entirely satisfactory is every respect we will take it back and pay the return freight also. We do this to show our 
confidence in the WING PIANO. All expense and risk is ours. There is no money to be paid in advance. We pay all freights. 


Th I tal A h n imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, 
= nstrumen ttac ent Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the sms as though 


rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been patented by us, and it cannot be 
had in any other piano, although there are several imitations. 


























Fry, 


G al D e. e All WING PIANOS have 7% octaves, concert +} 
ener escri ption grand scale, overstrung, giving greatest volume and J seertrh . 

power of tone, double lever, grand repeating action. Cases are double veneered, and are made in all the aid igi 
choicest woods—circassian walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebonized. 


O 30 000 Win Pi have been manufactured and sold in 33 years. Every WING 
ver + ing anos PIANO is guaranteed for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
I 


action, workmanship or material. We sell the WING PIANO on easy payments. 








OLD INSTRUMENTS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 





‘‘ should like to say a few words about your pianos and manner of doing business. No one is doing themselves justice in not availing themselves 
of your most liberal terms. The tone, touch and spo bgt me your pianos cannot be questioned. The instrumental attachment pleases every one who 
hears it, and allows a combination of effects which cannot equaled.”—ALBERT DRAEGERT, 7horndury, lowa. 


‘The piano I bought of you in December is giving us the very best satisfaction. In tone, touch and workmanship it is certainly extra fine. The 
Strangest part of it seems to be that you can sell such an instrument for such a low price.”--F. D. Green, Perry, Lake County, Ohio. 





A COMPLETE BOOK OF INFORMATION beorcf its kina ever published. Every one intending 


to purchase a piano should have it. 
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Exposition medel pianos 
miniature. The illustration here- 
with is a reproduction of one. All 
we ask is that the person shall be 

genuinely interested in pianos. If 
you intend to purchasea piano, either 
now or at some time later, we will 
gladly send this embossed set to you. 
These miniatures have been made at 
great cost. They are the most expem- 
sive advertisement we have cver te 
eued; we believe it will pay us, because the 
beauty of these models can not fail to win 
your admiration. With the miniatures we 
willeend our SOUVENIR CATALOGUE tell- 
ing how to have 


Music Free 
for a:-Year 


pen ot our anant selling a piano or organ 

ee aoty your own terms, allowing 
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hi to return it at our expense. 
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The Ideal Book-Case 
for Homes. 














A system of units — ten to thirty 
books, one unit; more books, more 
units, and get them as wanted. Pos- 
sesses every feature of a perfect 
book-case, and adapted alike to the 
pe est or ‘smallest ibrary. Grades 

prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by 
dealers in principal cities. Also 
Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes 
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up’’ and put our best 
effort to the front. 

I believe that it will 
come to be universally 
taught that language 
conveys the voice, and 
that, the keener the ear 
to the perfect vowel 
positions, the purerand 
more musical will be 
the results in both the 
speaking and the sing- 
ing voice. 

Jean de Reszke once 
said: ‘*The voice isa 
coquette; the more you pursue her the faster she 
will flee, but attend to your articulation and the 
voice is sure to follow close.’’ 

An English choirmaster, Percy C. Buck, face- 
tiously refers to the time-honored utterance so fre- 
quently listened to from the choir loft, ‘‘Stwas'n 
th’ beginning,’’ which he says he should be sorry 
to lose, for the sake of old associations. There is 
a most instructive sarcasm implied in these words, 
but we all know its truth, if the paradox may be 
allowed, and, also, that this mode of speech is not 
confined to singers. 

Enunciation taught as a branch of early educa- 
tion would make, in both speech and song, more 
‘¢music in the air’’ than our present philosophy 
has dreamed of. During last winter I had the 
real pleasure of instructing classes of children in 
speech, and the pliable ears and tongues were a 
source of confirmation of the old adage, ‘‘As the 
twig is bent, the tree isinclined.’’ Listening to the 
English and the French children, whose voices, 
during their play, are wafted to the ear like bird 
tones, one can but conclude that this result would 
be possible with our youth, and would ultimately 
work a radical change in the adult. 

We have all realized the noisy, cackling, high- 
pitched confusion of tongues, so frequently heard 
in large drawing-room receptions, and have been 
glad to retire from the din to that quiet where 
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| **Silence like a poultice came to heal the blows 


of sound.’’ Conversing even learnedly or intelli- 
gently is one thing, while the most commonplace 
utterances, given in a clear, melodious voice, as 
sume an importance at once interesting and pleas- 
ure-giving. 

The late John Ruskin says, in his own terse 
language: ‘‘Get your voice disciplined and clear, 
and think only of accuracy. If you have any 
soul worth expressing, it will show itself in your 
singing.’’ 

To save time, let the vocal student know that 
song is but prolonged speech in point of sustained 
tone, and that the same principles applied to 
every-day speech will materially assist or detract 
from the delivery of the singing voice. 

Jenny Lind remarked: ‘‘There are no more 
students now,—everybody teaches.’’ Madame 
Sembrich says: ‘‘There are as many beautiful 
voices to-day as ever there were, but singers no 
longer take the trouble to prepare themselves."’ 
Again, this glorious artist sends out this note of 
counsel: ‘‘In singing, above all other arts, C’ est 
le premier pas qui coute. Learn right and learn 
long, is my advice to the American student.’’ 

Apropos of enunciation in singing, a story is 
told of a phonetic reporter in London who tried 
his hand on a hymn as sung by the choir, with 
this result :— 

Waw kaw swaw daw aw raw 
Thaw saw thaw Law awraw; 
Wawkaw taw thaw rawvawvaw braw, 
Aw thaw rawjaw saw aw. 
On referring to the hymn book, he discovered that 
the words supposed to be sung were those of the 
old hymn :— 
Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes. 
In justice to the choir singers of to-day, let me 
make haste to say that the large majority are be- 
coming keenly alive to the necessity of distinct 
enunciation in conveying their voices in a musi- 
cal and devotional manner. 

A gentleman, evidently aroused on the subject 
of English as spoken in our midst, recently said 
in the New York ‘‘Times:'’ ‘‘ Must we hear the 
language slaughtered in the bosom of our fam- 
ilies?’’ Heaven help the English language in 
New York as it is spoken, pronounced, and enun- 
ciated. If there is not soon some strong, public 
sentiment, it is doomed to become a jargon such 
as was never before spoken, even at the ‘‘ Tower 
of Babel."’ 
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Brains vs. 
Book-Keeping 


There is no up-to-date busi- 

ness establishment, Nemet- — 
ter what line or trade. but what could 
improve its organization by installing the 


PERPETUAL LEDGER SYSTEM 
Of Book-Keeping 


For the Proprietor: 


It is the simplest method of keeping 
track of the pulse of business. 


For the Book-Keeper: 


It enables you to have your work always 

up-to-date, in concise, handy form, and 
ou will save time and be more valuable 
© your employer. 


The Perpetual 
Ledger System 


Is one every live business man ought to . 
investigate, and as we have 60 experts 
covering the entire United States, within 
3o days our representatives can call on 
you, 20 matter where you are located, 
thoroughly explain our methods, and can 
prove to you our ability to so systemize 
and simplify your business that you 
will be in closer touch than ever with 
both credit and debit side. 
dence from Busl- 
tose Mowaee Sotteies. 


BAKER-VAWTER CO., 
Chamber of Commerce 
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These and many more 
ebullitions from the 
public mind may be 
accepted as ‘‘signs of 
the times,’’ and should 
stimulate to action all 
who would leave the 
world better for their 
coming, in this branch 
of art. 

The love of music of 
the highest order is on 
the increase in our 
midst, and our public 
is becoming justly dis- 
criminating. I firmly believe that, during the 
first years of the present century, the American 
singer will receive the same homage here that is 
so dear to the local artists in Europe, where 
prophets are not without honor in their own land. 
No more pertinent example could be cited than 
that of the great English tenor, Sims Reeves, who 
has just passed away. For years previous to his 
death, he was listened to affectionately for what 
he had been by a public that has always main- 
tained the standard—<‘ once an artist, always an 
artist.’ His name will ever be a household word 
in British homes. 

In conversation with the writer in London, in 
1881, Mr. Reeves remarked that the true art of 
singing lies in the correct training of the so-called 
middle register of the voice. Thanks to the more 
modern treatment of the register theory, the ac- 
cepted method, to-day, is that which produces the 
voice in an even gamut from the highest to the 
lowest notes. 

It is well for students to go abroad at some 
time during their advanced studies, but it is the 
height of wisdom to first utilize the superior 
training to be had at home, especially in the tech- 
nical foundation of voice production. 

There is no more sensitive key to character 
than the tone of the speaking voice. More atten- 
tion should be paid to this, especially by women, 
since, whether he realizes it or not, the first thing 
that impresses a man upon meeting a woman is 
her voice, attraction or repulsion being the inevi- 
table result. 

Degree of beauty in the speech goes hand in 
hand with mental culture, and is proportionate 
with it. 

Let all who have the opportunity note the clear, 
distinct tones in the speaking voices of great sing- 
ers, and the illustration will be most convincing. 

Ease and grace in conversation can be acquired, 
and the first step should be the acquisition of dis- 
tinct enunciation. This can be quickly learned 
through the medium of a brief curriculum of 
vowels and consonants. 

With such superb demonstrations before us as 
Mme. Marcella Sembrich, the De Reszkes, Plancon, 
Van Rooy Scotti, and others of the Grand Opera, 
—each one a most inspiring example of pure dic- 
tion, we are not lacking in opportunities to dis- 
criminate between the favorable and the unfavor- 
able effect of language upon the singing voice. 

In the words of Pacchierotti,—one of the great- 
est artists of the eighteenth century, I repeat:— 

‘*He who knows how to breathe, and how to 
enunciate, knows how to sing.”’ 


» a 
HINTS TO YOUNG MEN 


In business, three things are necessary: knowledge, 
temper, and time.—FELTHAM. 





P hoto by Rockwood, New York 
THE LATE SIMS REEVES 


Never build after you are five-and-forty; have five years’ 
income in hand before 6g lay a brick; and always calcu- 
late the expense at double the estimate.—KETT. 


Even in a hero's heart, 
Discretion is the better part. —CHURCHILL. 


The wise prove, and the foolish confess, by their con- 
duct, that a life of employment is the only life worth 
leading. — PALEY. 


Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest is the only perfect man. 
JOHN FLETCHER 


‘“‘ But, oh, forget not, while you pray, 
To push with all your might! 

The least of you can push a pound, 
And thus can speed the right. 


Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried with 
all my heart to do well; whatever I have devoted myself 
to, I have devoted myself to oT in great aims and 
small, I have always been thoroughly in earnest.— 

ICKENS. 


Then come, O, fresh hee airs, once more! 
Create the old delig ‘ful things, 
And woo the frozen world again, 








With hints of heaven upon your wings. 
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COPYRIGHT, 1901 
HART, GCHAFFNER & MARK 
CHICAGO 
VERY man who likes good clothes will 
be interested in seeing these beauti- 
fully made garments. Your dealer, 
if a progressive merchant, will have our 
goods or get them for you. 
Write us for Style Book K, with 
pictures and prices. ii is free 
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If you have any difficulty in getting our goods, write us 
Hart, Schafiner & Marx, Chicago 


Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men 
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Morrow Coaster Brake 
YOU RIDE 50 MILES AND PEDAL 35 


A A TI A I VA TT 
It has created a new interest in cycling. Mere 
Fits any cycle, new 
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‘BOOK CASES 


(PATENTED—OTRER PATENTS PENDING.) 





$1.0° Per Section (ihont Doors.) 

and upwards, accord- ** On Approval,” 
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S) not stick or Seift in any climate. Dust-proof—Moisture- 
0 This is only @eme of several features that make the 
Macey ” positively the best Sectional Book Case in — < of 
netraction—Conyenience—Style—Finish and Price 
ad W rite for Catalogue * AA-1.” 


THE FRED MAGEY GO., Grand Rapids, 
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Te.—See our other advertisement in this magazine. 
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This Pen 


is especially adapted for accountants 
and correspondents. Is madeoftheA1 
Jessups Steel by the most experienced 
workmen. 











FOR TRIAL will send —— on 
reccipt of return postage. 


4SK FOR 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
No. 2. 


39 Broadway, New York City. 
BENEDICT’S PEN COPY BOOK cver: LEADS 


if Bors TWO 8S WELL AT ONE TIME. 


















Letters and Bills Copied While Being W: ti 
strong copy. The Benedict Carbon Paper is not t 
The Benedict Clips hold the sheet flat. Any 

’ paper can be weed. The Benedict is Beable Paged 
f exes. Ite capacity for bills or letters, (4 to 
Even though you use other Lg of Twice the 
Benedict very useful in emer; 
b. Kon an eae. ns intwo Sten price nye 
send % for this modern here. 
Ge aranteed satisfactory or money reprepay * xpress any wanted. 
V te at once 


KIMBALL & STORER CO., 14 Sth St. S.,Minneapolis, Minn. 


“ MIZPAH” VALVE NIPPLES s 
WILL NOT COLLAPSE ; 
i 


And therefore prevent much colic. The valve 
prevents a vacuum being formed to colla) 
them. The ribs inside “ colla) w 
the child bites them. mo eee t is such that they 
annot be _— < the bott! 

ple Free by > matt. 


WALTER F. ‘WARE, SS ee 


Agents Wanted tor 


“OLD FAITHFUL” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Dollars and plenty of them for every man, woman, bey os gist whe 


" willing to work; Znanre of a lifetime to wet 
easant and weil- paying business 
lege or holding a tea sounen om can make 
hoars to 


ttle work after y their way. 
CHARLES 6. REES Ce., TE80 orth $0un St, FUdledstghts, Po. 











SUCCESS 
The Work of Ventura’s Flower Lover 


Etta H. ENDERLEIN 





HOW THE STATELY LILY DAHLIA GROWS 


I* Ventura-by-the-sea, that quiet little town on 

the Pacific Coast in Southern California, lives 
the famous flower lover, Mrs. Theodosia B. Shep- 
herd. Endowed with a desire for the beautiful, 
she has, through her indomitable will and cour- 
age, collected in her gardens plants of almost 
every variety, including rare treasures from many 
parts of the world. Through her grounds are 
scattered lath houses shaded with the Zeari or 
‘« Blue Dawn Flower,’’ the /pomea or ‘‘ Heavenly 
Blue,’’ the deep rich crimson Lathyrus Sylendens, 
the brilliant orange Venusta, and the gorgeous 
Magenta-rose Bougainviliza, all these glowing col- 
ors showing brilliantly in the distance. Here are 
hothouses stored with orchids, ferns and tender 
plants; here are storehouses crowded with seeds 
and bulbs, and fragrant with fairy grasses. Here 
are rows and rows of waxen camellias, stately can- 
nas, brilliant carnations, and perfumed tube-roses. 
Here are waving cosmos, stately palms and dra- 
cenas, Australian ferns and magnificent tree bego- 
nias. Besides all the visible wealth are many 
wonderful possibilities, for Mrs. Shepherd is a 
creator as well as grower of flowers. 

During the frostless winters and long months of 
sunshine in California, nature codperates with the 

in rearing new forms or novelties in flowers 
called hybrids, which is one of the important 
works of the gardener to-day, and does not 
depend upon scientific research. 

In the work of hybridization Ventura’s flower- 
lover has the greatest enthusiasm. 

The work of creating new types is very fascina- 
ting and opens a new world to one who has been 
taught how nature desires to make all things dif- 
ferent; and Mrs. Shepherd, living so close to 
mother nature's heart, has learned many of her 
secrets. Among her new creations is an esch- 
scholtzia, a development from the ‘‘ Eschscholtzia 
Maritima’’ of Germany. The flowers of the new 
variety are light, canary yellow, with an orange 
blotch at the base of each petal, forming a Mal- 
tese cross in the center. This novelty is called 
the ‘‘Golden West."" A new mammoth “ Per- 
fection’’ cosmos has also been developed, from a 
small flower two inches across to a monster blos- 
som four or five inches in diameter. Four beau- 
tiful nasturtiums, ‘‘Moonlight,’’ ‘‘Sunlight,’’ 
‘«Butterfly’’ and ‘‘Peri,"’ have been created in 
these gardens, as well as many other new seed- 
lings, the results of crosses and long experimenta- 
tion. They are attractive flowers. 

But of all the novelties through hybridization 
which rouses the enthusiasm of Mrs. Shepherd, 
her first and last love is 
the begonia, and espe- 
cially the ever-bloom- 
ing fibrous varieties that 
attain, in Ventura-by- 
the-sea, a perfection and 
size seen nowhere else 
in the world. More than 
a hundred varieties of 
these beautiful flowers 
are in the gardens. 

«Begonias are my 
especial delight,’’ said 
Mrs. Shepherd, discuss- 
ing this subject not long 
ago. ‘‘Oneé could spend 
a lifetime with begonias 
alone and not know half 
their possibilities.’’ Her 
grand new tree 
nias are of the Otto Hecker and President Gaulin 
type. They are tree-like, strong and robust, 
sending up a great number of canes to the height 





MRS. SHEPHERD’S HOME 





of six or eight feet. The leaves are often fifteen 
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Planting Time 





ie not faroff. Planning time is here. De- 
cide now, what you want to plant when 
the frost leaves. Send at once for 


It’s more than a seed catalogue— 
it’s an illustrated book of infor- 
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LATH HOUSE, WITH BEGONAS 


inches in length, spotted with silver and exquisite 
in colors of terra cotta, claret, old rose, and deli- 
cate pink. The clusters of flowers are immense, 
forty Or fifty flowers often being in each cluster. 
All of the varieties are the result of one cross or 
one batch of seedlings, and Mrs. Shepherd has 
been maf years developing them. They area 
cross from the Gloria de Juoy by Rubra. Géria | 
de Juoy is said to bea cross of subpeltata by one | 
of the Rex varieties. The seedlings are somewhat 
the style of President Carnot, but are really a race 
of giant begonias. Among them, ‘‘Fair Rosamond ”’ 
and ‘‘Ernanie,’’ though nine feet high, have 
been twice topped, &s their branches were grow- | 
ing through the roof of the lath house. The most 
beautiful of the begonias is the seedling, ‘‘ Mar- 
gery Daw,"’ which fills the entire end of the great 
fernery, being ten feet high and branching freely. 
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These handsome and useful premiums given 
ABSOLUTELY FREE to you 


introduc friends our great 
600 0 0 Oo noun Fast ” ay and Skirt Supporter, 
> 9 which is the only automatic sup er yet invent- 


It is full of salmon pink blossoms and has beauti- ed. Lo gprved we ry Kane i te pat 
ful foliage. When a begonia with a bushy habit | SOLD LAST Sot Senporter on and is “does the ren.” 

is crossed, it does not take long to develop it; but | It is what everybody is looking for. Every 
when a begonia grows like a bamboo, with long | lady and girl in the land needs one. Every Sup- 








tr A ; porter ings two more customers. The 
joints and few branches, it takes a long time to only 2° SS oont 3 


cost 36 so are within the reach of 
propagate sufficient stock for market. The seed . dhe wpng ae, 
‘ of the begonia is a tiny thing, like a grain of dust. psy hen enn  Seepent s esp Beem of 
Though Mrs. Shepherd has many new begonias, your time in our interest, —\ = 5 te aeodaaney so €o 
; : no ide: is to write, sayi would like to earna premiu' 
she is still working for her ideal. We will mete 7a, charges paid, the 
Upon the veranda of the home climbs an im- Supporters, When you have sold them, you 
mense cactus, the ‘‘ Night- Blooming Cereus Tri- send us the money and obtain 6 La 
angularus.’’ This plant has scaled the roof and ee aipacetas & U's. 
the chimney, and now blossoms luxuriantly forty 


rst to last, you o@ not invest a 
feet in air. The interlaced branches, heavy, tri- 


angular, flatten themselves against the sides of the 
house and hang from the peak of the roof in huge 
masses. At this great height, early in July, the 
magnificent flowers bloom, opening in the early 
evening, and remaining, on cloudy mornings, often 
until noon. The pale, creamy cups of the flowers 
are filled with yellow silken stamens, and the 
blossoms are often taken for sea gulls by stran- 
gers, who see for the first time the heights to which 
a cactus may climb in Southern California. 

There are here many varieties of cacti and suc- 
culent plants, aloes, agaves, semperviva, gas- 
terig—a rare collection. Much has been done 
with them in crossing and grafting. The work | 
with the night-bloomers has been done at mid- | 


night, when the blossoms attain the fullest per- | ® e 
fection. 
‘*You can never tell when crossing these t 
plants,’’ said Mrs. Shepherd, ‘‘what the result 
extraordinary Ger Lite 
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hybridizing, he tendency of the crossed seed is Foy Say at Ty eed 


to produce ancestral forms rather than interme- 
diate forms. That there can be blending of char- 
acters in certain cases is well known, but the 
experience of workers shows that sports or blend- 
















rature for the remaining Nime Mouths 0 thie 
subscriber we will also send, Free and pot-pad, ix Levely Kverblcoming 


as follows : 

—A beautiful new pink climbing rose, climbing type of the famous “ Bridesmaid." Grows 

»phily, attaiuing @ height ot 10 to 15 feet In a single sexson. Blooms the first year in wondertul profusion. F.owers rich pink. 
2—A magnificent new white hardy climbing rose. Flowers extra large, full, deep and 

fvory wite anu of dei:ctous fragrance. Grows to perfection. 10 to 16 eet in a season. = 









Bennte. —The only hardy crimson ever-blooming rose. It bieome all the 
. . time aud tor besuty of bud and flower and q P 
ings are rare. The flowers may be day or night- Bewey.—Deticate blush pink, shading to white. Flowers borne on long, 
bloomers, they may be any shade of red or pink, “Perle dca Jas ne ees naiecs cn tetaaraelay vis and wae 
> cert “ ieti shaie. ywers extra large, full, globular in form, and richly perfumed. 
or they may breed back, giving characteristics of Gebbon Gate. Ein erates wetia, cctintehy tinged atte gubden yellow, with 
previous crossings of either parent. One cross petals tinted with clear rose, Indescribably beautiful and a profuse bloomer. 


may not bring about what you expect, but by re- 
peated crosses, keeping the same object in view, 
you may in time approximate the ideal flower. 

‘‘I always watch carefully the tendency of a 
flower. One may always improve on old types, or 
develop new ones, so 1 make my ideals high. By 
the best of culture and environment a common 
flower may be developed into much greater per- 
fection, but it can never be reformed. When the 
tendency is to revert to the original type, the plant 
must be destroyed. One may change the color of 
flowers. If single, they may be doubled. If flat, 
they may be cupped. If stiff, they may be made 
pliable. A seed has unknown possibilities. Much 
depends upon the affinity of plants. It is fasci- 
nating employment and opens a new world to one 
who loves nature. The creation of flower novel- 
ties is often very remunerative; there is a ready 
market. Novelties vary, running from fifty to five 
thousand dollars apiece,”’ 
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To Secure This Great Library at Nearly HALF PRICE. 


Peice Wit! Have to be Advanced After the Present Small 
Steck is Exhausted. 





THE MILLION 
DOLLAR LIBRARY 
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ncyclopedia Britannica 


in thirty (30) superb single volumes. 
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A LIBRARY{ that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 
a LIBRARY so that it Seen the wakire range 
of human know ‘ 
A LIBRARY so le that it has become the standard 
all Hog Meb-cpeaki countries of the world. 
A LIBRARY so that it places readily before 
you complete know of every subject. 
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THE ONLY 


BINDINGS 





REPRINT OFFERED AT $37 
PUBLISHED in the World | or $41 on instalment. 


that has not been altered | 
or abridged in some way. REGULAR PRICE $60.00. 





NOTE.—A large discount will also be given on the more expensive binding. 








rMAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE, containing 
ne of the 8e0o iltus , 700 and 25, 
© articles found in the original, aan while at than 
third the price, it is to . 
THAT OUR NEW A NDIX VOLUME, with our ex- 
e American Supplement,takes every important title 
work and gives all that is recent concerning it, bring- 
rmation down te date. It contains f? New 
ncluding the new Government Map of Klondike, 
hus, with our supplemental volumes, the Britannica 
s the latest as well as the test. 
WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS thus saving to our sub- 
s all the commission that is usually paid to agents. 
No risk.—The set may be returned to us any time within 
s,if not satisfactory,and the money will be return 


laps 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 





» £9 29229239323339939393393339999i 


| chance to secure this unrivalled fund 


SEND $1.00 NOW and take sdventnap of this splendid 
of universal know- 
, before the rise in price. 


SIGN THIS APPLICATION OR WRITE FOR FULLER PARTICULARS. 





MENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avene, New York. 


Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your 
special offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to 
SUCCESS readers, and enclose $1.00 as initial pay- 
ment. Send full particulars, and if found satis- 
factory I will order the set, otherwise the money to 
be returned to me. 
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THE MESSAGE OF EASTER 
Ernest Neat Lyon 
1. 


(Enter Jere of Ari hea and Nicod , bearing 
the body of Jesus, fellowed by Mary and the other 
women, weeping. ) 
Sow, slow, slow, 
Lay him low ! 
It is finished,—all, at last,—- 
Human suffering is past,— 
Human woe ! 
Now the Spirit hath release, 
His inheritance is peace. 
Let us go 
To our legacy of pain, 
To our wailing,—but in vain! 
Roll the stone ! 
Hearken unto Mary's moan, 
Can we leave Him here alone— 
All alone ? 


(Mary and the other women come early to the sepul- 
cher, bringing spices.) 





Who runneth here in sorrow within the twilight 
gray, 
The myrrh and the odorous spices in Joseph's 
tomb to lay ? 
Why falls she back in wonder, and all in like 


accord ? 
‘Tis Mary weeping, longing for her beloved 
Lord. 
But, lo! a chorus luminant appeareth o'er her 
head ! 
She hears a chant triumphant, and she is com- 
forted. 


(Angels sing.) 
Why weepest thou, O woman, in dolor and in 
drea 


Why seek ye for the living —the living with the 
dead ? 


He is not here,—for He is risen, — 
Broken the prison’! 

He _— forth before you into Galilee. 
There shall ye see ! 

Joyously tell the story ! 

All may behold His glory ! 


III. 


We sorrow not as hopeless, 
Tho’ stumbling in our Night, 
Our loved ones sleep in Jesus, — 
Nay,—wake with Him in Light! 


And, while we linger watching, 
Like Mary would we pay 
The perfume of our service 
To Him, this Easter Day. 


So may the Heavenly Rainbow 
Gleam thro’ the mist afar, 
The Star of Bethlehem become 

To all the Easter Star ! 














The Democratic Influence of the Bicycle 


OTHING illustrates more clearly the universal 
spread of the bicycling habit and its demo- 


} cratic influence than the incident of the upsetting 
| of King Leopold of Belgium by awheelman. The 
| monarch was crossing a broad avenue afoot,in his 


own capital, when a cyclist ran him down and 


| then proceeded to score him soundly for not get- 
| ting out of the way. 
| himself up, brushed off the mud, and ventured to 


The old gentleman picked 


suggest that the wheelman might have exercised a 


| little more care. The latter retorted as wheelmen 


do, not knowing the name or station of his distin- 
guished victim. A prince standing near called a 
policeman, and it might have fared badly with the 
young man if Leopold himself had not interfered 
and ordered him to be released. The cyclist, of 
course, apologized, and the king, who is himself a 
wheelman, assured him that the matter was too 
trifling to be considered between brethren of the 
wheel, 

The spread of the wheel's invasion abroad is 
elsewhere quite remarkable, American wheels 
now being preferred to French and English in the 
Asiatic market, and late shipments to South 
American countries proving that there, too, the 
United States is becoming supreme in the bicycle 
trade. At home, the season opens with abundant 
evidence that the wheel is sustaining its popu- 
larity as a favorite means of locomotion both for 
pleasure and business. It will never, of course, 
supplant the horse, any more than the automobile 
will take the place of the bicycle. There isroom 
for all, just as there is room for all the other al- 
lurements which promote outdoor health and 
pleasure, —golf, baseball, tennis, canoeing, yacht- 
ing, fox-hunting, cricket, lacrosse, and scores of 
others. The more the merrier, from the stand- 
point of the advocate of physical culture. 


+ 


‘‘Must" and “Ought” have fifty times more stuff in 
them than ‘‘ Might" and ‘‘ Could.” 
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SUCCESS CHIPS 


ALFRED NOBEL, a Swede, amassed a fortune of 
fifteen million dollars by making dynamite. He 
died in 1896, and left a remarkable will for a man in 
his business. About four hundred thousand dol- 
lars of this sum is to be divided, on December 10, 
1901, into five parts, one of which will go to the 
person having made the most important discovery 
or invention in the department of physical science. 
Another part will go to the person having dis- 
covered and produced the greatest improvement 
in chemistry. These prizes are to be awarded by 


the Royal Academy of Sciences of Sweden. The | 
academy has requested nine great universities to | 


select candidates for the contest. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago will select three Americans. 
Prizes are also to be awarded to the person mak- 
ing the most important discovery in physiology 
and medicine, to the author who has produced 
the most notable literary work in the sense of 
idealism, and to the person who does the most to 
bring about the brotherhood of nations and the 
peace of the world. 


a + o 


PuiILip D. ARMowrR, like J. P. Morgan, would 
never hire a clerk for less than one thousand dol- 
lars a year. One day a young man applied to Mr. 
Armour for a clerkship. 

‘«Well, sir, how little do you want for your 
services ?’’ asked Mr. Armour. ‘‘ You must un- 
derstand that times are hard. We are only kill- 
ing eight million hogs and five million beeves a 
year."’ 

The young man said: ‘‘Mr. Armour, I would 
not be here, if I did not know times are hard, and 
I’ll be easy with you. I'll begin at ten dollars a 
week, if you will agree to increase my salary one 
dollar fer every one hundred thousand beeves you 
don’t kill under five million, and one dollar for 
every two hundred thousand hogs youdon’t kill 
under eight million.’’ 

With his little, shrewd eyes, Mr. Armour looked 
sharply at the young man, then said, abruptly: 
‘As a rule, I dislike precocious youngsters; they 
don't last. But 1’ll let you start in at twenty-five 
dollars a week, without conditions. I do it, too, 
with some fear that in a few years you will own 
the business.”’ 


SoME business men will not employ women, on 
the principle that every woman employed deprives 
a man of a position, and makes it harder for him 
to take care of some woman. Julius Scoten, a St. 
Louis, Missour., merchant, will not have a woman 
in his store, and will not employ a male clerk for 
less than seventy-five dollars a month. He de- 
clares it costs him twenty-five hundred dollars 
more to conduct his business with men only, but 
he makes more happy firesides than he could 
with his offices filled with women. Is he right? 


a . a 


H. H. VREELAND, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Railway of New York, in a recent speech, 
gave the following maxims :— 

There are no elevators in the house of success. 

The ‘‘bad boy"’ often makes the best man. 


A man can be too confiding in others, but never too 
confident in himself. 

A college education is a good thing, but many a grad- 
uate finds himself over-trained. 

Clothes don't make the man, but good clothes have got 
many a man a good job. 

A bad man with good manners often outdoes a good 
man with bad manners. 

Many a hero of the world sees a ‘‘no-account"’ every 
time he looks in the mirror. 

The man who talks business at home is in danger of 
getting well-meant, but risky, advice. 

No man can stand on top because he is put there, 

If you have twenty-five dollars, and want a job, it is 
better to spend twenty dollars for clothes, four dollars for 
shoes, and the rest for a shave, a hair-cut and a clean 
collar, and walk to the place, than go with the mohey in 
the pockets of a dingy suit. 


‘‘THE books that have most influenced the 
century,’’ has been a theme of prolific discussion. 
The following are the works accepted by some 
critics as belonging to this category: Darwin's 
‘‘The Origin of Species,’ Lyell’s ‘Principles 
of Geology,’’ Helmholtz’ s ‘‘ Tonempfundungen,”’ 
Froebel' s ‘‘ Education of Man,’ Ruskin’ s‘‘Modern 
Painters,"" Maine's ‘‘Ancient Law,’ Hegel's 
‘« Logic,’* Goethe’s ‘‘Faust,’’ Guyot’s «‘Democ- 
racy,’’ Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin," Strauss’s 
‘« Life of Jesus,’’ Renan's ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ Karl 
Marx's ‘‘Kapitol,’’ Mill's ‘Political Economy,"’ 
Herbert Spencer's ‘‘Synthetic Philosphy,"’ and 
Tennyson's ‘‘In Memoriam."’ 
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are delivered through our Mail Order Department, carriage charges prepaid, 
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the limite of the Parcels Post System, on receipt of = per pair (the extra 
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744 SUCCESS 


+10 SECURES $400.7 


IN GREATER NEW YO 


® 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY AND RETURN 











$2,000,000 INSURES YOUR INVESTMENT—THE ASTORS’ WAY OF MAKING MONEY 
MADE POSSIBLE TO SMALL INVESTORS— $10 SECURES $400 LOT WHICH 
IS GUARANTEED TO BE WORTH $500 BEFORE ONE YEAR FROM 
DATE OF PURCHASE—WE TAKE ALL RISK—READ EVERY WORD 





HE largest. most reliable. most successful Real Estate Company in the world, Wood, Harmon & Co., of 
} New York City, are so positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent. during the year 1901 that 
they will guarantee this increase to any investor—in case they cannot show it, they will agree to return all 
y paid them with 6 per cent. interest. We have one of the grandest opportunities of a lifetime for the small investor 


nake money. We give as good security as the strongest savings bank and instead of the 4 per cent. interest on de- 
ts we can guarantee over 25 per cent. We thoroughly believe the lot which we now sell tor S40 will in 10 years bring 
$4 n 20 years from $20,000 upwards. If you will carefully — this communication you wil! see our reasons. 
e Astors and our wealthiest families have made their money from the increase in value of real estate. You can 
s point if you will take the pains to look it up. New York City property has increased in value more than that 


ther place because of its enormous growth in ge ey and this growth of values and population is still goin 
e the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, the increased tacilities ot rapid transit by bridge, trolley, an 
i, the immense tide of increased population has turned Brooklynward. ‘he attention of the public has been 
o the great advantages of Brooklyn because it 1s only in that section that New York can grow—please note that 
is it is the keynote to the situation. The influx of people into Brooklyn is so great as to severely tax Brooklyn 
g 1s a result new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly completed) and tunnels are being dug beneath 
East River. Not only is Brooklyn Borough the only section in which New York can grow, but property in old 
v York City, the same distance from City Hall, would cost 20 to g4otimes the money—note that point carefully, it is 
tely true 
LISTEN TO OUR STORY. It is our business to study conditions existing or possible in the various cities of 
nited States, and we have aided in the development of 25 different cities. After 12 years’ careful study in New 
thout purchasing, in 1898 we saw the trend ot aftairs, and before the consolidation of New York and brochkive 
ght over 11,000 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, and which is now in the heart of that Borough. This land 
miles from Brooklyn Bridge and is only 35 minutes from New York City Hall. We have over $2,000,000 
this land and are making it one of the most beautiful spots of New York. The growth of the city, together 
iprovements, have increased the value of the property over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel so sure 
ncrease will be at least the same, that we think there is no risk in guaranteeing it. 
LISTEN TO OUR PROPOSITION. Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications. 
ets 60, 80, and 100 feet wide, built to City grade, bordered on each side by 5 feet granolithic cementine sidewalks, 
eds and shrubbery, city water, gas, etc., all at our expense. For $10 down and $1.50 per week or $6.00 per month 
you a regular New York City lot, subject to the following guarantees from us : 
the « as the — 1901 this lot is not worth $500.00 we will refund all of the money you have paid us with 
t. interest additional. 
1 should die at any time before payments have been completed we will give to your heirs a deed to the lot 
turther cost. 
1 should get out of employment or be sick you will not forfeit the land. 
5 are guaranteed to us by the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 


NOTE OUR REFERENCES. 1 he Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks, and 30,000 customers all over the 
ted States, and especially the one at the bottom of this page; this is only one of a thousand 
note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First—it 1s a Life Insurance for your family. 
t enables you to pay in small sums as you would in your savings bank, and cannot cramp you; an 
nables you to participate in the great growth of values in New York real estate which are due to natural 
t ind turthermore, the three advantages are absolutely without risk. 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK. As a turther guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East 
( go to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and returr: ft you visit our property and find 
{ this advertisement a misrepresentation, or im case you buy to credit cost of the trip to you on your 
se, to those living farther away than Chicago we will pay that proportion equal to cost of fare to Chicago and 
We would advise you, if you are satisfied, to send first payment $10 in cash at our risk immediately, and we will 
» very best lot tor you. Or, if you desire turther particulars, to write immediately for maps, details, and 


ation. It will cost you nothing to find out and thoroughly satisfy yourself—we solicit closest investigation. 
y hundreds—our reputation is national. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 12, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


w 


)wing testimonial! was given us by The Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, by the authority of their Board 
tors, authorizing the President and Cashier to sign the same : 


here 1s no doubt she prouatty offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one of the 
nvestments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be 
without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the 
stor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. 


THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 


Artistic Monuments 


Cost no more than Whit B 
Plain ones in. . . e ronze 
Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets rs discolored, requires 

care, and eventually crumbles back to Nother Earth. Resides, it ls very expensive. 


Whi is strictly everlasting. it cannot crumble with the action of 
White Bronze frost. Mosse-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone. Then, why not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one 
hundred public nts and by th ds of delighted customers in all parts of 
the country. It has been on the market for over 20 years, and is an established 
success. We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. W rite at once for free designs and in- 
formation. It puts you under no obligations. We dea! direct and deliver every where. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 

. - . - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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TO ALL WOMEN WHO DESIRE BEAUTY. 


Until further notice we will send you a 30-day daily treatment of Dr. 
Campbell's Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers and a 30-day daily 
treatment of Fould’s Medicated Arsenic Soap FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
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on earth can. and they do itina short time. 
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BRAIN CELLS GOING 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


WE seldom see a man with all of his brain cells 

in business. Most of them have retired 
from active work, and have long ago shriveled up 
from lack of use. Most of our business men use 
only a very few of their brain cells, and usually 
those which lie close to the animal propensities. 
Thousands of them never develop their higher 
faculties. They have developed power, it is true, 
but it is of the brutal sort, the sort which enables 
them to clutch and hold, and push their way 
through the crowd. The mental, the social facul- 
ties, those which preside over the affections and 
the finer and nobler impulses of man, have been 
neglected. In many instances, they have been 
dead since boyhood. And yet, when a man of 
this class retires from business, he foolishly im- 
agines that ali of the freshness and vigor of youth, 
the delicate appreciation of the beautiful and the 
true, will come back to him. But, much to his 
surprise and disappointment, when he looks upon 
great works of art or listens to fine music, his 
pulses are not stirred; neither heart nor brain re- 
sponds to the call of the beautiful. 

While Darwin was investigating the faculties of 
animals and men which had almost entirely dis- 
appeared from lack of exercise, he was suddenly 
shocked to find that his own taste for music, of 
which he was very fond when young, his love for 
poetry and his appreciation of art, had almost 
entirely vanished. This discovery really startled 
him, and he tells us what a mistake he made in 
exercising one set of faculties exclusively for so 
many years. 

Traveling in Europe and the Orient, there 
are plenty of men whose brain cells have gone 
out of business. They have taken advantage of 
the long-sought-for opportunity to get away from 
the din of traffic, and to enjoy themselves abroad. 
They are trying in vain to get pleasure from the 
shriveled, dried-up brain cells which, in many 
cases, went out of business a quarter ofa century ago. 

So these retired but pessimistic merchants, 
traveling abroad, will be eqally surprised to find 
that they do not get enjoyment through the 
medium of their dried-up and practically dead 
zsthetic faculties. The vigorous, grasping, over- 
reaching brain cells, which have been in constant 
use during the long years of youth and manhood, 
have entirely swallowed up the finer instincts 
and the more delicate sentiments. They are hun- 
gry for their exercise again in the office and the 
store, with the customer and the check-book. No 
art galleries, no pictures, not even the works of 
Michael Angelo or Raphael, can arouse the artistic 
brain cells from their long slumber. 

How out of place, how homesick is the Ameri- 
can in Europe who has developed only a few of 
his faculties, and these the very lowest of his na- 
ture! A quarter of a century ago the brain cells of 
his nobler thoughts and feelings were sensitive 
and responsive, but now they are beyond the reach 
of all stimulus. The social cells, the esthetic, the 
charitable, the tolerant, were out of business long 
ago. He cannot sit and talk and laugh and joke 
as he used to with his college mates and friends. 
His mirth and enthusiasm have evaporated. No 
matter how hard he tries to enjoy himself in the 
art galleries and the concert halls, the yard stick, 
the customers, and the schemes for making more 
money, keep trooping before his mind and strangle 
all of the efforts of the finer sentiments to assert 
themselves. The music which once he could 
have enjoyed now only bores him. 

Nature will not be cheated or deceived, and 
the man who expects to find a short cut to power 
and pleasure by a one-sided education, or the 
over-development of one set of faculties or func- 
tions at the expense of all the others, is doomed 
to disappointment and will realize his mistake 
only when it is too late. 

» 


NAPOLEON'S DEATH, AND VICTORIA'S 


A historian says that, when the public crier an- 
nounced Napoleon's death in the streets of Paris, 
the news fell flat. There was a time when the 
same cry would ‘have shaken the foundations of 
Europe. But no one was interested in his death. 

Napoleon dazzled the world but could not earn 
its love, because he could not show it a perfect 
character. Victoria never tried for great things, 
but her simple, beautiful life, and her deeds of 
charity, will be themes for poets and scholars 
when her vast empire shall be no more, 
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PRUNE YOUR POSSIBILITIES 


OT EVEN a genius can hope to develop all his 
possibilities to the same extent, and, in this 
competitive age, the man who attempts to do many 
things, as a rule, either fails in all or attains only 
a dead-level mediocrity. Instead of becoming a 
master in one line, he becomes a botch in many. 
The successful gardener cuts off a great num- 
ber of promising buds, and trims off many 
healthy branches, which, at the time, seems a 
great sacrifice. But he knows that the future wel- 
fare of the tree or plant demands this apparent 
waste. Experience has taught him that the tree 
that is never pruned produces small and inferior 
fruit, because the sap which would have developed 
large and luscious clusters upon a few branches 
has not been sufficient to nourish many. 

The florist finds it necessary to nip many buds 
which would in time have produced pretty flowers, 
but nothing striking, nothing above the average, 
in order that the sap which would have gone to 
nourish a profusion of inferior quality, may be 
concentrated upon the development of a compar- 
atively small number of unusually beautiful 
blossoms. | 

Like the chrysanthemum, which, unattended, | 
spreads out into a straggling, scrubby plant, bear- | 
ing a great number of small flowers, noted neither 
for beauty nor for fragrance, but which, when 
pruned, and cultivated to its fullest capacity,— 
as, for instance, the Japanese variety,—yields, 
perhaps, not more than one or two on each plant, 
but blossoms of surpassing size and beauty; so 
many young men and women who put out numer- 
ous buds amount to little or nothing in after life, 
because, instead of pruning, trimming off here and 
there, they tried to cultivate all their possibilities. 

The only hope of signal success lies in concen- 
tration, in sending all the sap of one’s life, all the 
energy one can muster, into one specialty. No 
one has sufficient time or physical strength to de- 
velop to marked success several specialties. 

If a man wishes to rise above mediocrity, he 
must rid himself of conflicting ambitions. If he 
would attain to excellence in one or two direc- 
tions, the pruning knife must be applied relent- 
lessly, not only to all shoots of vice and slothful- 
ness, all downward tendencies, but even good 
and promising branches must be sacrificed. 

The failure of the average man is due, not to 
lack of ability, but to lack of ability to concen- 
trate, to expend all his energy in the cultivation 
of one marked talent, instead of scattering his 
efforts on four or five possibilities. 

How often do we see a man who is something 
of a musician, something of a mechanic, who 
knows a little about law, about real estate, about 
farming, who can do a little of this or that, but 
who is not absolute master of any trade or pro- 
fession. He did not trim his sapling of useless 
buds and branches, the excessive luxuriance which 
would sap the life of the tree; of shoots,and now, 
in middle life, he finds it impossible to produce 
fine blossoms or perfect fruit. About the only 
thing he can do is to go on bearing sour, bitter, 
or indifferent fruit, or, at best, to trim his mature 
tree a little here and there, and improve to a 
slight extent the fruitage. 

As a rule, after aman has reached his meridian, 
he will go on doing as he has done before; he has 
become practically a slave to his environment 
and habits of life. Prune your sapling, before 
time has made its rings and hardened the fibers 
of the tree. The most beautiful flowers and the 
finest fruit are the results of judicious pruning in 
the springtime of the life of the plant or tree. 
The finest manhood and womanhood can be de- 
veloped by a wise use of the pruning knife in 
youth, and the benefits will be found in old age. 

» 
THE LIVING ONES 

If you have a friend worth loving, 

Love him. Yes, and let him a 
That you love him, ere life's evening 

Tinge his brow with sunset glow; 
Why should good words ne'er be said 

Of a friend till he is dead ?—UNKNOWN. 





- 
The happiest life is that which constantly exercises and 
educates what is best in us. —-HAMERTON. 
a 
The world turns aside to let any man pass who knows 
whither he is going. —-DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
= 
‘Failure is only endeavor temporarily off the track. 
How foolish it would be to abandon it in the ditch!"’ 
a 
The best way for a man to get out of a lowly peers is 
to be conspicuously effective in it.—Dr. JOHN 
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CURES DISEASE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


It is especially valuable for the very worst cases of Rheumatism. , Colds, Catarrh, 
Asthma, LaGrippe, Typhoid and other Fevers, Congestions, Kidney, Liver, Skin and Blood Diseases, Obesity 
and Stomach Troubles; Soothes the Nerves and prevents sickness. Gives a beautiful Complexion. 


A TURKISH BATH AT HOME FOR TWO 


It opens the pores, and sweats the poisons (which cause disease) out of the blood. The best Physicians in pmeasten and 
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PROMOTION WON BY MERIT 


HERBERT F. L. ALLEN 





THEY CHARGED SINGLE FILE, SABER AND PISTOL IN HAND 
ENACITY of purpose, love of work, and de- 
votion to every detail of his profession, are 
qualities which won the promotion of J. Franklin 
Bell from a captain to a brigadier general in the 
regular army. 

Fifteen years ago, he was a lieutenant in the 
A change in the system of pro- 
motion placed him so far down the list of lieu- 
tenants that, by the closest figuring, he could see 


| no prospect of advancing beyond the grade of 


a major before reaching the retiring age. 

But Bell was made of material that would not 
crumble and give way under the pressure of ad- 
verse circumstances. The son of a Kentucky 
farmer, living at Shelbyville, he was just eighteen 
years old when named for a cadetship at West 
Point by Congressman Beck. Mr. Beck said, at 
the time: ‘‘ He is a six-footer, and | think I have 
selected a good officer for the army.'’ At West 
Point, Bell was an earnest, painstaking student. 
One of his classmates told me recently that he 
was an excellent horseman, and that he had es- 
caped the severer forms of hazing because of his 
good nature. Cool and affable, he was never 
aroused to anger. He was not addicted to the 
use of intoxicants, nor did he use tobacco in any 
form. It is litthe wonder that his classmates, 
many of whom had fortuitously secured promotion 
by reason of death or retirement in their regi- 
ments, should sympathize with young Bell when 
it was apparent that, though he devoted his life 
to the service, he could not expect to attain high 
rank. But Bell did not seek sympathy. He con- 
tinued to study as if he had just begun prepa- 
ration for his military career. He mastered 
French and Spanish. He studied military works 
of every description, and soon won the admiration 
of Colonel Forsyth, his commanding officer at 
Fort Lincoln. Later he commanded the troops 
_ which guarded the construction of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and there devoted himself to en- 
gineering. After four years at Fort Buford, he was 
made military instructor at the Southern Illinois 
University, and found time to study law. He was 
graduated within three years, and thought of ob- 
taining a detail to the department of the judge ad- 
vocate general, but conquered the new ambition and 
remained with his troops. Then came the battle 


| of Wounded Knee Creek, in the Sioux campaign, in 
| which he acted as Colonel Forsyth’s adjutant, 


winning praise for his energy, activity and good 
judgment. At forty-two years of age, with the 
rank of a first lieutenant, he was ready for assign- 
ment to any duty, when the war with Spain broke 
out. 

A man of exceptional learning in his profes- 
sion, he could adapt himself to any department. 
He was sent to the Philippines as a major and 
assistant engineer. In addition, he was made the 
acting judge advocate. He had not been there 
| long before he was commended for ‘‘ energy and 
| zeal in the performance of duty, and capacity for 
and love of work.’’ He had at length found a field 
of usefulness. To ascertain the strength and po- 
sition of the Spaniards, he swam the creek in 
front of Fort San Antonio de Abad to learn if the 
stream was fordable. Then he made his way 
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It’s All in the Lens 


IRST, let us call your attention to the cele- 
F brated Korona Cameras, made by the Gund- 
lach Optical Company, of Rochester. This is 
a splendid instrument, as are all the cameras 
made by this concern. It is up-to-date, has the 
new shutter with iris diaphragm. a fine Gundlach 
lens, good finder, is arranged for time, bulb or 
instantaneous exposures, and is equipped with an 
ingenious ground glass focussing p Mate at the back, 
which does away with the need foracloth. Each 
KORONA SERIES, II-B. 610 camera is supplied with a fine carrying case, which 
is large enough to contain three plate holders, besides the camera. One plate 
holder is sent free with each camera. The whole weighs only two pounds. Ina 
word, this is a complete modern camera, having all the latest improvements, 
the best we know anywhere in the country at the price, which is ten dollars. 
For the purpose of introducing ourselves to a lot of new customers, we 
make the folowing unprecedented offer: 


$1O WORTH OF MAGAZINES AND BOOKS FREE. 


To anyone who will send us $10, the regular price of the camera, we-will send at 
once the camera described above, and also we will send the following absolutely free: 





BELL SWAM THE CREEK IN FRONT OF THE FORT 


to the rear of the Spanish line and secured in- 
formation upon which the American attack was 
based. At the head of the secret service work 
under General MacArthur, his ability attracted 
that officer's attention. He was commended by 
General Otis, and made colonel of the thirty- 
sixth infantry. At the advance upon Porac, his 
men were met with a heavy fire from insurgents 
concealed in a bamboo thicket. Pistol in hand, 
he charged the enemy and personally captured an 
insurgent captain and two privates. For this 
daring feat he was given a congressional medal 
of honor. He also secured promotion, in recog- 
nition of his valuable services, to the position of 
a Captain in the regular army. 

MacArthur remembered his fine ability, his 
command of languages, his legal attainments and 
capacity for work, and made him provost marshal 
of Manila, giving him work to do that older heads 
would have hesitated to enter upon. Credit is 
due him for the maintenance of order in Manila, 
the suppression of uprisings, and the thwarting of 
plans for attacking the city. Secretary Root 
had determined to promote men with capac- 
ity for doing something. 
influence, —his family being all Democrats, —but, 
because he had done something, and because the 
secretary of war believed that he would continue 
to do something, he was advanced from the five 
hundred and eighty-fifth captain in the army, over 
the heads of ten hundred and thirty-two other 
officers, to the grade of a brigadier general. Gen- 
eral Bell is married, his wife being a daughter of 
the late General Napoleon Buford, of Illinois. 

It is noticeable that fighting soldiers love work. 
They lack that weariness which buries so many 
from sight. Adna R. Chaffee, just promoted 
from a colonel to a major genc al, is another of the 
working officers of the army. The men in the 
ranks refer to him as ‘‘one of us,’’ because he 
entered the army as a private. He was born in 
Ohio, March 14, 1842, and enlisted in the Sixth 
Cavalry, in 1861. From a private he became a 
sergeant and then a first sergeant. In 1863 he 
was made a second lieutenant for gallant services 
in the battle of Gettysburg. His conduct in the 
battle of Dinwiddie Court House, Virginia, won 
him a captaincy. For efficient service in an 
engagement with the Comanche Indians at Paint 
Creek, Texas, he was made a major; for leading 
a cavalry charge over rough and precipitous bluffs 
held by Indians on the Red River, Texas, six 
years later, and for services against the Indians in 
Arizona in 1882, he was made a lieutenant 
colonel. General Brooke said of him that he was 
‘‘thorough in every duty, well up in his profes- 
sion, loyal and reliable." He commanded a 
brigade at El Caney, in the Santiago campaign, 
and won the following praise from General Law- 
ton: ‘*I] am deeply indebted to General Chaffee 
for a thorough and intelligent reconnoissance of 
El Caney prior to the battle, and forthe submis- 
sion of a plan of attack, which was adopted."’ 
Foreign generals and diplomats in China have 
united in commending him to the President. He 
will succeed General MacArthur at Manila, where 
it is expected that he will give a further exhibition 
of his untiring zeal and love of labor. 


Bell had no political | 
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In Nine Cases Out of Ten 


Signifies not so much lack of ability, as lack of Specialized Knowledge. 
Two generations of Packard Students have found out it is worth a good deal more to know many 


things about ed@Mething than to know something about many things. 
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Personally endorsed by 
84 U. 8. Senators’ Wives, 


and many other women of equal prom- 
inence, making the strongest and most 
convincing endorsement ever given 
to a soap. 

No soap could be made purer, 

more delicate or in any other 


way better suited to toilet or bath 
uses and yet the price is 


Only 5© 


Made by THE N. K. iy Oo 
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EARLY CYCLING 


will develop the boy or girl of 


to-day into the keen-witted, 
sturdy man of character, and 
the healthy, cheerful, womanly 


woman of the future. 





eyeles 
for children are very good juvenile 
wheels; the larger Ideals for adults, 
better than many so-called high 
ade bicycles, 


Prices $20 to $265 


Interesting booklet, poster 
covered, free at Ideal 
Agencies or by mailL......... 


RAMBLER SALES DEPT. 
CHICAGO 
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Roosevelt and Emperor William 


[Concluded from page 718) 


Jerusalem and Bethlehem ; the vice president feeds 
his by a visit to Mount Vernon or Bunker Hill. 

Germany and America need, to-day, or think 
they need, some of the same things. Both of 
them have become great industrial nations. Ger- 
many is passing through what America has suc- 
ceeded in passing through, —the process of union. 
William has, since the beginning of his reign, 
played a theatrical réle to consolidate his empire, 
—a réle that often belied the solidity, the serious- 
ness and common sense of the man. He has, on 
occasion, played ‘‘Harry Hotspur;’ but, in this 
réle, he has served his purpose better, perhaps, than 
he might in other ways. He must be given 
credit for knowing a good deal of human nature. 

But now Germany needs colonies for her sur- 
plus population, and she needs cheaper raw 
materials, and markets for her goods. America 
needs new markets, and she must have colonies 
and naval stations to secure them. Both coun- 


| tries need great navies, and these two men are the 





highest exponents of the merits of these two needs. 
Without a man of the temperament of William at 
the head of affairs, Germany would be lacking in 
her present ambition. His strenuous impulse has 
united and crystallized the ambition of the people, 
though in his reichstag are his Herr Richters 
acting as a proper breakwater. Roosevelt, more 
than any other man, has given definite course to 
the impulse of the Spanish-American War. He 
has met the Charles Eliot Nortons and Edward 
Atkinsons as William has met his Richters and 
socialists. 

By a certain section of the world, these two men 
are looked upon as insane and dangerous; yet 
they are the most natural of men in their feel- 
ings and conduct. As merely strenuous, pugna- 
cious characters, their history would make tame 
reading. They pose more or less, it is true,— 
the American far less than the German; but 
perhaps the worst indictment brought against 
them is that they never stop to think. Many men 
of action, however, do their thinking on the wing, 
and that, perhaps, is their greatest defect. 

Finally, they are the two most restless characters 
of their age, the new century's two most indus- 
trious builders. They dig holes for new flagpoles, 
and have no time, in the course of their work, to 
dig graves for new coffins. They are much alike 
in their tastes and passions; they are very unlike 
in the altitude of their imaginations. The mys- 
tery and awe of God and German common sense 
saves the one; the images of Hampden, Pym, 
Washington, and Lincoln, and the American love 
of democracy, hold the other to his level. 


Hints on Etiquette 
L. M. HopcGes 


HEN there are women at dinner, these few 
suggestions will indicate the proper attitude 
of a man, under such circumstances :— 

When he enters the parlor, he should greet, 
first the hostess, then the host, allowing his wife 
or sister who may ac_~mpany him to precede him 
in this. When the meal is announced, the host 
and hostess give the signal for leaving the room, 
and the man offers his left arm to the woman he 
has been asked to take in. In leaving the parlor 
or drawing room, the man passes out first and the 
woman follows, still holding his arm. At the 
entrance to the dining room, the woman drops his 
arm, and the man passes in, waiting at one side 
until the woman passes to her place, which may 
be indicated by the hostess, or by a small card 
bearing the guest's name. The men assist in 
seating the women, before taking their own places. 
The hostess should start the conversation, and 
make it as general as possible. When the meal 
ends, the men rise and stand until the women 
pass out, then resume their places for a half-hour 
of smoking and conversation. They then rejoin 
the women. 


* » 
My recipe for self-preservation is exercise. I am a 
very temperate man, and have always been so. I have 


taken care of myself; and, as I have a good constitution, 
I suppose that 1s the reason I am so well.—DaviD DuD- 
LEY Frew. 

. 


‘A boy should be trained to indulge in athletics of some 
kind, so that a habit of taking exercise may be estab- 
lished; for this, once acquired, is seldom neglected, even 
as years advance.” 

- 


A bridled tongue indicates a mastered life. 
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The Pluck of Mark Twain's Daughter 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


M»§s Clara L. Clem- 

ens, Mark Twain's 
daughter, who has 
adopted the career 
of a concert singer, 
bears a strong resem- 
blance to the distin- 


has the same bright, 
piercing eyes, and the 
same mold of features, 
singularly refined, and 
of marked distinction. 

Miss Clemens, al- 
though she is quite 
small, has a spirit of 
independence worthy of 
Twain himself. When 
she asserted her intention to become a profession- 
al singer, she met strong family opposition. This 
was not all. Leschelitz, Paderewski’s teacher, 
with whom she was studying, wished her to be- 
come a pianist instead, and added his opposition 
to the parental one. Nor did troubles end here. 
The young aspirant chose as a vocal teacher the 
noted dramatic singer, Mme. Marianne Brandt. 
The latter, like many other teachers of distinc- 
tion abroad, rules her congregation of pupils with 
autocratic power, and exciting episodes are not 
unknown. Rebellion against her will is not 
dreamed of by the class of young ladies under her 
tuition. But there came, on a certain occasion, 
a revolt of one, and Miss Clemens was the one. 

Mme. Brandt is of heroic proportions. Miss 





MISS CLARA L. CLEMENS 


Clemens, though little, is very determined. The 
suddenness and vigor with which she asserted | 
her rights came with such a sense of surprise that | 
| 


Mme. Brandt, appreciating the humor of the situ- 
ation, laughed until she wept. 


Going to London, she studied with Mme. 


Blanche Marchesi, and there again she won com- | 


mendation. 


Finally, the obstacle of family opposition was | 
Even Leschelitz forgot to hold a | 


withdrawn. 
grudge because his former pupil had forsaken the 
piano for songs. 

Miss Clemens had one more determination 
to fulfill. 
as so many American singers have done, 
would leave her first appeal for recognition to the 
decision of her countrymen. This decision meant 
a great deal to her, as she had long persevered 
against opposition, Her début was to be made at 
Washington, but an engagement in Boston took 
Mark Twain away just before the concert, which, 
he announced, he could not attend. 


was in store. 

The Marquis de Souza, a cousin of the King of 
Portugal, and a baritone singer, with whom she 
was to appear, became ill at the last moment 


Not understanding the climate, and charmed by | 


the mildness of the night, the marquis had sat 


all the evening in front of an open window. The | 


next day, he could not speak. 


One of the most distinguished audiences ever | 
gathered in Washington was dismissed when the | 


postponement of the concert was announced. 


Suddenly, the straight, thin figure of Mark Twain | 


appeared. Going up to Miss Clemens, who 
was battling alone with her disappointment be- 
hind the scenes, he said :— 

‘« Well, daughter, I may as well tell you now 
that I am here.’’ He had hurried from Boston 
by the fastest express to be present. A few days 
later, Miss Clemens sang, and Mark Twain re- 
mained to be one of her auditors. 


* ~ 
A SONG OF LIFE 
CARROL NORTON 


oO EARTH that blooms and birds that sing, 
O stars that shine when all ic dark ! 
and symbol thou dost bri 
e Life Divine, and bid us har 
That we may catch the chant sublime, 
And, rising, pass the bounds of time; 
So shall we win the goal divine, 
Our immortality. 


Int 


- 

“Stop lookin’ fer trouble an’ happiness ‘ll look fer 
you."’"—IRVING BACHELLER. 

When we obey laws, we are free. When we break laws, 


we are in bondage. Expiation is exacted for every law we 
break, be it civil, physical, or spiritual. 


guished humorist. She | 








She would not make her dédut¢ abroad, | 
but | 


This meant | 
disappointment, in the missing of that one aud- | 
itor, whose opinion she most prized. But another | 
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CURES WILE YO 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Colds, 


Coughs, Bronchitis. 


Cresolene is especially desirable in the 
treatment of infants,as it allows undisturbed 
and strengthening repose and does away 
with internal medication which often dis- 
turbs the stomach. Lverything has not 


been done when Cresolene is omitted in 
connection with the treatment of Diphtheria 
and Scarlet Fever. It cures and protects. 
Mrs. Ballington Booth says: ‘‘No home 
where there are children should be without it.” 
Sold by all druggists. Descriptive booklet 
with physicians’ testimonials, free. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. ° inne" 
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Are YOU Bucket 
* 

Blind ? 
“BUCKET BLIND” is a condition peculiar to 
women who persist in doing their house- 
work in the hardest kind of way. The habit of 
waeemees drudgery, of using the 
scrubbing brush and the 
scrub bucket, blinds them 
to the possibilities of 
easier and more modern 
methods—to the comfort 
that comes with the use 
of GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder. 
Mm Women who use 
GOLD DUST 
see their homes 
y grow brighter and 
their work grow 
lighter, for it cette 
verything better, quick- 
: er, easier and cheaper 
than soap or any other cleanser. What is the use of 
re phy blind and being a drudge when you can get 
GOLD DUST? Housework is hard work without 
it. For greatest economy buy the large package. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, =",_.% ovat 
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All these years the name 
Rogers—as applied to 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. 
—has been 





Ask your dealer for “1847"* goods. Avoid 
substitutes or imitations. Our full trade 
mark is “*] 847 Rogers Bros. oven for it. 
Were te Mieereeed conchagu Be Roa. 1 
Intern ational Silver Co., Successor to 
Geese © BRITANMIA ©O.., me Meriden, Conn. 
Cutcaeo. San FRaxcisco. 




























Battery Snes te pore 00 
Telephone, complete, - 5.95 

Electric Door Bells,- - 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lights, 5.00 
Battery Fan Motor, - - 5.96 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 2.00 


Pocket Flash Lights, - 1.50 
Miniature Electric Lamps, 40 
$8 Medical Batterie: - 8.96 
Genuine Electric Belts, 1.00 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 2.60 
Genuine Electric Insoles, .26 
Telegraph Outfits, - - 2.75 
Battery Motors {com $1012.00 
Battery Table Lamps, - 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75 cts. to 8.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights, 22 
Electric Cap Lights, - 2.00 
Electric Railway, - - 8650 
Battery Student Lamp, - 4.00 
Dry Batteries,perdozen, 2.25 
Electric Books at low prices. 


We sadersell all on Everythiag 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS 


CLEVELAND, O. 
Headquarters for Electric 
Novelties and Supplies. 
Agents wanted. Send for New 
Ca out. 
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J. Pierpont Morgan 


[Concluded from page 727] 


Mr. Morgan has been severely criticised. The 
young man mailed a letter one night to his em- 
ployer; the next morning he did not appear to 
work, but the letter explained everything. He 
had taken money from the drawer until he could 
no longer hope to escape detection... All he could 
do, he said, was to confess his fault and make such 
restitution as might be. Mr. Morgan's answer to 
this note was to send two central-office detectives 
to the young man’s house, to arrest and conduct 
him to the Tombs. The amount involved was 
small, but the crime was swiftly punished. 

But there was a sequel. Justice once satisfied, 
the example set, precedent established, mercy was 
not forgotten. There is no more affectionate ad- 
mirer of Mr. Morgan to-day than B. M 
no more grateful friends than his parents. The 
facts upon which these feelings are based do honor | 
alike to them and to Mr. Morgan. Itisto persons | 
trying to pry into just such facts that the invitation | 
to ‘‘get out’’ is extended in no uncertain tones. 























Catalog of Shaw-Walker Card System, 





BRIMFUL OF BRIGHT IDEAS 
FOR BUSINESS #235::i MEN 


Ask for free copy 


Nobody who talks with Mr. Morgan ever has any Tue SHaw-Watker Company 

doubt at all of what he means. Precision and Musxscon Micnican 

directness of speech are his way. Success in life 

ed oh sabe fo sonata" fo magic, 
ailroads, which helped save the Union in 1861-5, e y systems ac- 

and have extended and enriched the Union ever Po A et 


practical systems that you can use in your work 


since, putting gardens in waste places, grain crops 
on prairies, sawmills in mountain gorges, markets 
in touch with consumers, money into the pockets 
of investors,employment into the homes of millions 
of citizens ;—these railroads, which carry the mail 
car and all the blessings of civilization into the 
remotest wildernesses, and bind the body politic 
into one glorious union by bonds of steel, are the 
most potent forces for good in our country when 
working harmoniously for the common weal. They 
threaten vital disaster when disorganized, at war 
with each other, and with the general welfare. It 
has been Mr. Morgan's province to make them 
work in harmony, —to create dividends rather than 
to cut rates. 

What is the measure of greatness, to-day? The 
breadth and incisiveness of intellect which went 
into statesmanship in the first sixty years of the 
nineteenth century turned to material progress 
thereafter. This is the culmination toward which 
human genius has been working up through cen- 
turies of wars, empires, conquests, orations, in- 
trigues, and hardships. The betterment of the 
race, by the betterment of the conditions under 
which it improves and progresses, using, always, 
money as an instrument and not as an aim,—this 
is the goal which great minds like Morgan's 
achieve. He will have no superior, and few 
equals, when the historian comes to record the 
exploits of his age. 


— . 
Clerks Who Hate the Yard Stick 


\ many a store there are clerks who are longing 
to succeed, and wondering why they are not 
advanced; clerks who hate the yard stick and 
long to get into some more congenial pursuit. 
No one will ever truly succeed who does not fall 
in love with his vocation, until his whole heart 
and soul give their consent to what he is doing. 

Half the world seems to have found uncon- 
genial occupations. Servant girls are trying to 
teach; natural teachers are tending stores; good 
farmers are murdering law, while Choates and 
Websters are running down good farms; and 
good farmers, in turn, are farming still in con- 
gress. Artists are spreading daubs on canvas 
who should be whitewashing board fences. Shoe- 
makers write good verses for the village paper 
and natural statesmen are pounding shoe lasts, 
while other shoemakers are cobbling in legislative 
halls. Good mechanics and electricians are try- 
ing to preach sermons, and wondering why their 
congregations continue to sleep, while the Beech- 
ers are failing as merchants. 

A boy who steals away, at every opportunity, to 
make something with the tools which he hides in WYCKOFF, SHAMANS @ BENEDICT, 
some secret place, is railroaded through the uni- " 
versity and started on the road to inferiority as a 


— | mony S* | TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


‘«] do not forbid you to preach,’’ said a bishop |’ ss Broadway, New York, sell oll makes under half price. Don’t 


to a young clergyman, “but nature does.” | Bi.taiune an Herc fat at ant 
‘The age has no aversion to preaching,’’ said | Snteed first-class. Dealerssupplied. 62-page illu anes set 


Phillips Brooks to a young aspirant, ‘‘ but it may 
not listen to your preaching.’’ Lowell said, «It t LA DIE S$ BE INDEPENDENT. 
is the vain endeavor to make ourselves what we are fg Bi clase work. 
not that has strewn history with so many broken | Xo No peddling; pleasant, artiatic oc ole ellibenek at home.” Write to-da 


purposes and left so many lives in the rough.”’ MRS. MARION WALKER, - Louteville, Ky. 
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1901 
SUCCESS CHIPS 


CHARACTER, health, friends and success, are 
the best things in life, according to John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. ‘‘ Idealize your friend,’’ says he. 
‘«Every man needs a single friend, at least, and 
a thousand acquaintances are not worth a single 
friend. Success is to do the common duty of 
each day uncommonly well.’’ This is a very 
sensible view. 

7 - a 


THE New York Library, now being built at 
Bryant Park, when completed, will house a dozen 
large libraries, and contain a million or more 
books. Books covering, as far as possible, every 
branch of human knowledge, and books in every 
printed language, will be found there. It will be 
by far the largest circulating library in America, 
and one of the best reference libraries in the 
world. 

- — +. . 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, the president of the 
National Park Bank, New York City, is paid forty 
thousand dollars per year, perhaps the largest 
salary ever paid to a bank president in America. 
Mr. Delafield says that he was just as happy 
when he was getting only five dollars per week. 
Many persons who do not understand the real 
nature of happiness will be inclined to doubt Mr. 
Delafield; nevertheless, he is correct in his own 
case. In many other cases, the big salary would 
be more conducive to happiness than the small 
one. Happiness is individual to each person. 


CLARENCE BusH went to Harvard University 
without a dollar, lodged in an attic at a dollar per 
week, and lived on gruel, milk and water. But 
he had the material in him of which millionaires 


are made, and, after a year’s starvation, saw his | 
He managed to get hold of a cow | 
and a churn, and began to peddle butter of his | 


opportunity. 


own make on the streets of Cambridge. While 
he was studying mathematics, astronomy and 
chemistry, he was also learning the business of 
butter making, and now he is graduated with a 
salary of five thousand dollars from a great New 
York creamery company awaiting him. Let every 
young man who is struggling to get to college, or 
to go through college, study the career of Clarence 
Bush, 


a 7. & 


ANy man without food is more or less pathetic 
to look upon, but when that mah is a great 
genius, a great inventive genius like Professor 
Elisha Gray, who, if not the real inventor of the 
telephone, was certainly one of its inventors, 
pathos loses all suggestion of bathos. Professor 
Gray died recently, poor and broken-hearted, and 
with the firm conviction that he had been robbed 
of that which has made millionaires of scores of 
other men. On February 14, 1876, Professor 
Gray filed a caveat at Washington, covering his 
invention of the telephone. About the same time, 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell filed a caveat 
for a like invention. According to the confession 
of a patent examiner, the papers on Professor 
Gray's patent were seen by the Bell people, and 
his idea stolen. The courts did not believe this 
confession, and the electric world has held that 
Professor Bell was entitled té his patent, but 
Professor Gray is none the less regarded as one of 
the inventors of thetelephone. He was unfortunate 
financially in all hisinventions. He wascareless in 
financial matters, and people waited until he was 
hard pressed for money, and then bought his in- 
ventions for a fraction of their value. Like many 
other geniuses, he needed a business guardian. 


a o s 


IT is a pretty and inspiring story, that of Gen- 
eral N. P. Banks and his wife. There is a lesson 
in it for the poor boys and girls in our great mills 
and tactories. Nathaniel P. Banks was a bobbin- 
boy in a Massachusetts cotton mill, and at a spin- 
ning frame near worked a bright, sweet, win- 
some girl, Mary Palmer, who afterwards became 
Mrs. Banks. Both young people were ambitious and 
energetic, and, after the mill closed, studied at the 
evening schools, tired as they were. Mrs. Banks 
has just died, and the Boston ‘‘ Journal of Com- 
merce’’ says of her that she was a lady who, 
starting in the lowest position that a cotton mill 
could offer her, rose by means of pluck, high 
moral character, and eagerness to better her lot, 
until she finally attained the highest position 
among the ladies of the state. This is the story 
oi the wife of a governor of Massachusetts. 
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/ does beautifully clean cut work, 
and is perfectly satisfactory. 
You must use it, if you want 
your correspondence to be 
FIRST CLASS. 
% 
Write for our new booklet 


“Why 2?” 


% 
American Writing Machine Company, 
302 Broadway, New York. 






















PRINCE OF 
ENTERTAINERS. 


GREATEST INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 











Music, Song and Story are at your command if you have one of these delightful ‘*‘ music-machines.”” 
ALL PRICES—From 85 to $150. 
The GRAPHOPHONE was awarded the Grand Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1900. 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE Ne. 26. 
For Sale by dealers throughout the world and by the 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CoO., 


New York, 143-145 Broadway. Chicago, 88 Wabash Avenue. 
Retail Branch: 1155, 1157, 1159 Broadway. Minneapolis, 306 Nicollet Avenue. 
Philadeiphia, 1032 Chestnut Street. Baltimore, 110 E. Baltimore Street. 
San Francisco, 125 Geary Street. St. Louis, 720-722 Olive Street. 
Washington, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue. Berlin, 313 Main Street. 


London, 122 Oxford Street, W. 
Paris, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. Berlin, 65A Friedrichstrasse. 


GRAM-0-PHONE _ RE E 



















RECORDS 


A MARVELOUS DISCOVERY has just been made in our laboratory in the art of making 
records. The results are so startling and the improvements so great that we have decided to give 
every owner of a Gram-o-phone one of these new free. Send us the number of your 
Gram-o-phone and we will send you by return mail a record that will surprise and please you, 
Above offer good for month of April only. Write 
at once for New Catalogue. 


NEW GRAM-O-PHONE PRICES: 
$3. $6. $10. $18. $25. 
RECORDS: 
50c. each; $5.00 per doz. 


Our factory has made all the genuine 
Gram-o-phones sold in the world. 


ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, , 








Reliable women or men to sell our 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
MIDWAY TYPE. 





For Travel 


Pan-American 
Exposition. ... 


of traveling to and from the Pan- 
Exposition at Buffalo is one to be carefully 


buy your ticket you will wish to fel 

1 have selected wisely. 

lesire to travel comfortably, pleasantly, 
secure the most of interest on your 


turning home point to think about, 
i and want to go quickly. 


“The Lake Shore 
and aihigae Southern Railway 


ne of railway from the west to Buffalo 
every requirement necessary to pleasant and 
ican journeys, 
1¢ most complete and frequent of any 





elebrated as the most com{ustable of 
uiwavys. 

traversed by it is the fairest and richest 

States—the most interesting on the way 


2 postal, let us know if you intend going 
tion. We will send you our ** Book of 


later any special matter we may issue ‘ 


\. J. Sirs, G. p. & T. a., Cleveland, O. 
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He Lost His Arms, But Kept His Grit 


CiypE C. TULL 


Ww HEN Tommy Do- 
ran returned to 


ing from the illness 
brought on by am- 
putation of his arms 
in a railway accident, 
two years ago, he suf- 
fered a sensation 
more cruel than all 
the pain experienced 
under the surgeon's 
knife, and it was 
then, for the first time, 
that he realized how 
handicapped he was, 
compared with the 
other boys. He al- 
most yielded to des- 
pair. What could he 
hope to do in the 
world, doomed to be 
always a helpless 
cripple who could not 
even feed or clothe 
himself? Could he 
ever expect to do 
anything worth while? 
Then his natural dis- 
position asserted it- 
THOMAS DORAN self. He would not 

be morose; he would 

make the best of a bad proposition. If he could 
not cope physically with his playmates, he could 
be their mental peer or superior. He saw that 
his work must be of the mind, and, when he 
came to this conclusion, he applied himself to 
his books with such determination and tenacity 
of purpose that his instructors were delighted. 
Before the accident he had not been regarded 
as remarkably apt in school work, but then he 
distinguished himself. Writing presented the 
first difficulty, and this he mastered by holding 
the pen or pencil between his teeth. With a lit- 


| tle practice, he thus acquired a wonderful fa- | 


cility with the pen. He writes by the vertical 
system, and his letters are very regular and legi- 
ble. He writes now better than he did before 
the accident. Superintendent Shafer of the city 
schools, and T. S. Thornberg, superintendent of 
county schools, have recently exhibited compo- 
sitions written by the little armless boy. Mathe- 
matics is his favorite study, and his teacher prais- 
es his work along that line. 

Tommy's best characteristic is his sunny dispo- 
sition. He doesn’t mope over his misfortune. 
He is determined to have a good time, and the 
gusto with which he enters into games of ‘ hide- 
and-seek’’ and ‘‘tag’’ with the other boys, yell- 
ing lustily, and running as fast as any of them, 
leads one to conclude that he is succeeding. His 
boy friends treat him with great consideration, 
always ready to open a door for him, or pass him 
a drink of water. He is now thirteen years of 
age, and, although he has not yet decided upon 
a profession, he will probably choose something 
along educational lines. 

+ 


Fragmentary Efforts 


“ Genius, that power which dazzles mortal eyes, 
Is oft but Perseverance in disguise.” 


MAS a man would have been a success had 

he connected his fragmentary efforts. Spas- 
modic, disconnected attempts, without concentra- 
tion, uncontrolled by any fixed idea, will never 
bring success. It is continuity of purpose alone 
that achieves results. The ant carrying a grain 


of corn larger than itself up a high wall, and, after | 


many failures, finally bearing it in triumph to the 
top, teaches a lesson that all might study profitably. 

The man who has the power of unification, 
whose every effort has reference to one central 
aim, is the one who reaches the top of the wall. 
He understands that it is not the amount of work 
that can be accomplished at a stretch, but it is 


| persistence that tells. It is the long, steady pull, 
| the unconquerable purpose, the unbroken effort, 


that win the battle of life. 

No matter how brilliant his intellect, how sub- 
tle his mind, or how diversified his talents, if a 
man lacks concentration and continuity, his man- 
ifold gifts wilk avail him but little. 


school, after recover- | 
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Tete 
Shirt Waist 


With sailor collar, made of 
fine striped dimity, collar 
and shield of fancy white 
material. Sailor collar trim- 
med with colored bands. A 
most comfortabie waist for 
hot weather, 10 to 16 years, 


$1.69. 


By mai!,, ostage paid,hc. extra 


Everything else that Children wear—and alwaysthe 
right things—can be ordered by mai! from our Cata- 
logue. Send this ad. aad 4 cents for Catalogue 
containing 


? 


a we SS | 








OVER 1 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Address Department 37, 
| ore - = - New York 


BUGGIE & AND HARNESS 
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Mm ‘us = FACTORY PRICES 
WAGONS, ALL KINDS OF HARNESS. 


vehicle or harness as as dealers 
Fiona Don’t pay bronis to middiernen. 
style, and elegantly finished. 


foe FREE CATALOGUE SF, tee 
“CONSUMERS CARRIAGE & MFG. CO., 


plaines Street, GHMICAGO, IL 


Our unique method of selling 
| may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we 
’ sell direct; practically bring 


our large Boston establish- 

ment, Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you 

| our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as available in the 
| most remote village in the United States as if you lived in Boston or 
| 
| 








New York. More than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails 
to please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after seeing 

| and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad freight both ways. 
We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


| 147 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Riven AGenTs WANTED 


ta ese a aia, = seme 


1901 Models, $10 to $i8. 
"99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12. 
500 Second-hand Wheels 
threat fa gre} ap new, G8 to 98. 
peek ip aoeetery cn paaees approval and ten 


4 it wignere wala tien 
Arte at gM ze tor ‘our 


List and “Spectal Offer 











Chicago. 
THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove fu: 

Smee, aeupted water at uae pew 8 A as 
a . ADMIRA EY writes: 
epee ay pee S on. Hilary A. Herbert, 
Ex-Sec’y of the Navy, in recommend you 
Sanitary Still. The ba 8 the still is ‘ab- 








families and e entire communities, se 

up-to-date homes throughout civilization. 
Send for our illustrated booklet,mailed free, 
Metropolitan Filter Co., 97 Wash. St.,Chicage. 


“BEVERIDGE ' ...--- 


housewife and 8 anna 
) Aa oa gee as ap ls of vexet vegetables. 








™ Tough ons ‘and nd fowl ade tender. Cooks in less 
“ A ” - | of fuel over old way. No no steam. Tp clnes and st les. 
What you know will cut little figure in your career,com- | Menand women agents wanted to sell them for us. Good pay. Write 


pared with what you can use. 


AMERICAN MFG. ASSOCIATION, Box 963, Baltimore, Md. 
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Actor’s 
Responsibility 


James K. HAcKETT 





















Photo by Savony, New York 

THe responsibility of an actor is to be compared 

to that of a clergyman, author, or jour- 
nalist, all direct molders of public opinion. I 
am a firm believer in the ethical opportunities 
and burdens of the stage. 

Two seasons ago I was playing Rassendyi/ in 
‘«‘Rupert of Hentzau.’' The//avia was Miss Jobyna 
Howland. The company had a two-night en- 
gagement in a western town. The opening per- 
formance was to a crowded house, presenting 
something that is not at all unusual these latter 
years in the West, an almost solid orchestra audi- 
ence in evening dress. By the aisle, three or four 
rows back, sat a handsome, white-mustached, 
‘ middle-aged man, and beside him a striking-look- 
ing woman, evidently his wife. Even from the 
poor point of observation on the other side of the 
footlights, I could tell that this man was depressed 
and worried. In his steadfast gaze there was 
something pitiful,as if he besought the actor-folk 
to drive out the thoughts of his own mind. In 
the third act, where Rupert's greatness of soul, 
fearlessness of heart, and utter devotion to the 


queen, marked with a pure unselfishness, are | 


shown in every situation, the hush of the house 
was broken by a man’s voice sobbing, then quickly 
hushed. It was the splendid-looking fellow in 
the end seat. The matter created a moment's 
stir in the audience. Then there was polite in- 
attention. 

The next afternoon, there came to my hotel 
this same man. He had come to thank me for 
saving him from an awful mistake. He had been 
beset with business and personal troubles, until he 
was on the point of committing suicide, but had 
seen his own cowardice and selfishness, while 
contemplating the reverse in Rupert's charagter. 
The name on his card was that of the president 
of the town's largest manufacturing establish- 
ment. 


» we 
The Mettle That Wins 
THE manager of one of the leading insurance 
companies of the world says that the great- 
est problem he has to solve is the selection of 
good agents. 

Thousands of people think they can solicit in- 
surance, when they can do nothing else. They 
consider it a sort of genteel occupation which re- 
quires no special talent or ability. But this man- 
ager tells us that, notwithstanding all the precau- 
tion he exercises in the choice of agents, only 
now and then one succeeds. 

One of the crucial tests, by which he tries ap- 
plicants, is putting their courage and pluck to the 
proof. When drilling them, he endeavors in 
every possible way to discourage them from en- 
tering the business. He raises all sorts of objec- 
tions; tells them that the insurance business is 
one of the most difficult in which to sifcceed, 
that it requires more energy and patience than 
almost any other, and that comparatively few 
succeed in it. 

A large proportion of the applicants break 
down under this test, and decide that they were 
not born to be insurance agents. But, when the 
manager finds one who remains firm under every 
form of discouragement, who will not show the 
white feather, no matter what difficulties and 
objections may be held up to frighten him, —if the 
young man is honest, and has a pleasing manner 


and a good address,—he makes up his mind that 


he will be a successful agent. 

If an applicant has grit, nerve, and stick-to-it- 
iveness, he will generally win. If he lacks these 
qualities, no matter how well educated or well 
bred, he will be a failure. 

A courage which never fails, an energy which 
never tires, a tenacity which never yields; these 
are the passports to victory in this and every other 
field. If you have them lightly developed, en- 
courage them, and they will grow and grow. 
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WE'RE JUST AS THANKFUL 


For your order for a single buggy or one set of harness 
as we are for a carload. If we receive your order for one 
item others will come in time. That's how we've built 
up our business to its present mammoth proportions. 
Our ‘*‘ Murray " work has stood the test of years and our 
best customers are those who have been purchasing of 
us from the time we started in business 1g years ago. 
We sell to you direct from factory our celebrated 
\ ** Murray’ Buggy Harness at $4.75 per set and up, and 
‘+ Murray’? Top Buggies at $28.50 each and up. Our 
/ mammoth line of Buggies, Phaetons, Driving Wagons, 
Surreys, Pleasure Wagons, Spring Wagons, Milk 
Wagons, Bakery Wagons, Delivery Wagons, Grocery 
Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Farm Wagons, Buggy Har- 
ness, Wagon Harness and Saddles, is an exposition in itself, and we invite you to call and 
make our place your headquarters when visiting Cincinnati. It will be a pleasure for us to 
show you through, whether you wish to buy or not. To those who are unable to call and examine 
our stock in person, we will gladly mail FREE upon application our Large Illustrated Catalogue 
No. §7, giving prices on our ‘‘Murray” work which we sell direct from factory to consumer, and 
which we ship anywhere with privilege of examination without one cent in advance. ALL OUR 


* MURRAY” WORK IS GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS AGAINST BREAKAGE. 


THE WILBER Hi. MURRAY MFG. Nos. 323 to 329 East Fifth Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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“AS IF ON VELVET” 


HARTFORD TIRES. 


THEY TAKE ALL THE ROUGHNESS FROM THE ROAD. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CoO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Under our plan of selling carriages, buggies and 
harness, you get the profits. The jobber and retailer 
are cut out. By dealing direct with our factory, you 
pay only the cost of making with a moderate profit 


YOU GET 
THE PROFITS added; and you take your choice from the biggest 
stock and fullest assortment. Our plan of 


= SELLING CARRIAGES DIRECT 


insures satisfaction—your money back if you are dissatisfied. 
Our complete illustrated catalogue, showing many styles of 
high grade vehicles, harness, robes, blankets and horse equip- 
ments, with detailed descriptions of each, mailed free. 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO., ” ° 208233, suse, 
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You Are Interested 


In Life Insurance and we are interested in you. For the accumulation of a fund, 
the protection of your family, the profitable investment of fyour money, or ali 
three combined, the policies issued by 


The Prudential 


Will meet all your needs. 
Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANGE GOMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


PRUDENTIAI 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 
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“Without a Peer.” 








EASTER ISSUE 


The Easter issue of YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY will contain sixteen pages, all 
magnificently illustrated with original half- 

engravings, some of them printed in 
rs. It will be one of the handsomest and 
st valuable editions ever sent out from an 


American publishing house. 

In addition to the usual variety of interesting 
matter this number will contain the following 
Special articles from distinguished authors: 


“A Messenger of wary; is 
pavip 4. BREWER, D. BR 
**Stand by the Ship,” 
a. 3A00B A. RIT, 


“The Girl Who is Begi Xd 
By © + AS JORDAS. 
** Pierre’s Bob,”’ a thrillin 


By 6U 
** An Earth Angel,”’ 
By CHARLES HANSON TOWNE, 
** The Garden’s Message,’’ 
By NIXON WATERMAN. 
* Young Pecypie’s Societies,” 


H. DORC 
= WAYLAND HOYT. 
“The Farm and Our Boys,’’ 
A Symposium of Opinions by 
Ex-Governor LARRABEE, of 
hovernor 


AND OTHERS. 
Youne Pror.ie’s WEEKLY has the largest 
r ation (over 230,000 copies) of any paper 
f its class in the world. Sample copy free. 
Price.—Seventy-five cents per year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence at any time. 





at a 
David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
356 Washington St., Chicago. 


CURES BALDNESS 


Prevents Hair Falling Out, Removes 
Dandruff, Stops Itching and Re- 
stores Luxuriant Growth to 
Shining Scalps, Eyebrows 
and Eyelashes. 


A TRIAL PACKAGE FREE. 




















MLE. RIVA, 

sie Ae GEO. N. THATCHER, 
#0 Ave me Gas *hamps Ely- Covington, Ky. 

is French C ontralto. Prominent Ry. Official. 

ea uts plainly show for themselves what 
the remedy will do. 

e ret y has cured thousands and no one need 
We do not ask you to take 
it or anyone else’s. Send for the free 
trial and learn for yourself just what this wonderful 

i ually does. 
me dy also cures itching and dandruff, sure 





is harmful. 


rd for 


sig uy proaching baldness and keeps the scalp 
hea and vigorous. It also restores gray hair to 
nat lor and produces thick and lustrous eye- 
brow i eyelashes. By sending your name and 
add to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 2801 
B 1 Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, enclosing a 
2 tamp to cover postage, they will mail you 
pt 


a free trial of their remarkable remedy. 





_ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


We Want a few GOOD MEN and were of 
® Mail Order Basiness. You get a big mail. oney M ex- 
perience: we start you. A small business s from a 
year. Enormons profits; fine business. une right 


person” Trade Secrets PRBE. Address THE FP. B. ALDEN 
Co., Ciectnnati, Ohie. 








SUCCESS 


THE FOOD OF GIANTS 
OF MUSCLE AND MIND 


WALTER WELLESLEY 


“The first requisite for success is to be a good animal.” 

I am convinced that digestion is the great secret of life, 
and that character, virtue, talents and qualities are power- 
fully affected by beef, mutton, pie crust, and rich soups. 
I have often thought I could feed or starve men into 
virtues or vices, and affect them more powerfully with my 
instruments of torture than Timotheus could do formerly 
with his lyre. —SYDNEY SMITH. 


‘*Upon what meat does this, our Ceesar, feed, 
That he is grown so great?’’ 


The gladiators ate only barley bread, and thence they 
were called Hordearii.— PLINY. 

¥ ancestors came from old Sparta, and settled 

among the vine-clad rocks and citron groves 

of Syrasella,’’ said Spartacus to his fellow gladia- 

tors. ‘« My early life ran quiet as the brooks by 


which I sported ; and when, at noon, I gathered | 


the sheep beneath the shade, and played upon the 
shepherd's flute, there was a friend, the son of a 
neighbor, to join me in the pastime.”’ 

They played as equals; and, in their friendly 
wrestling bouts, sometimes one would win, some- 
times the other. Had they grown up side by side, 
each would probably have become an average 
man, five feet, six or eight inches in height, or 
possibly three or four inches taller. But Spartacus 
was carried, a prisoner, to Rome, and trained for 
the fierce contests of the arena, while his friend 
remained behind. Years afterwards, the vicissi- 
tudes of those troublous times brought them to- 
gether in mortal combat, each unknown to the 
other. Once, there might have been an element 
of doubt in such a struggle, but then there could 
reasonably be but one issue. 

‘*To-day, I killed a man in the arena,"’ said 
Spartacus, describing the encounter to his com- 
panions ; ‘‘and, when! broke his helmet-clasps, 
behold ! he was my friend. He knew me, smiled 
faintly, gasped, and died ;—the same sweet smile 
upon his lips that I had marked when, in adven- 
turous boyhood, we scaled the lofty clifi to pluck 
the first ripe grapes, and bear them home in 
childish triumph !"" 

’Tis but a sorrowful tale, long past, of the 
bloody deeds of old Rome, but it has its lesson for 
the more gently nurtured youth of modern times. 
Why was it that the average man was then but 
five feet, six or eight inches in height, or /ess, and 
the gladiators, many of them, perhaps even most 
of them, from six to nearly seven feet tall? Exer- 
cise hardened their sinews, but their giant stature 
was due, in no small degree, to their food. Their 
coarse barley bread contained a smaller percentage 
of carbonaceous, or heating elements, than even 
wheat, fu.ty nine per cent more nitrogenous or 
muscle-making elements, and one hundred and 
twenty-five per cent. more phosphatic elements, 
the vital constituents of brain and nerves,—the 
energizers, so to speak, of the whole body. To 
the compounds of nitrogen and of phosphorus 
were almost wholly due their frames of iron, their 
dauntless courage, their keen senses, and their 
strong, steady nerves. Throughout animate na- 
ture, you will find that the same principles obtain, 
Not wholly, but in a very large degree, nitroge- 
nous compounds are necessary for the fullest de- 
velopment of muscle, and phosphatic compounds 
for feeding the brain and nerves, or giving activity 
to an animal organism. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that mental and physical activity are 
manifested almost in a direct ratio to the amount 
of organic phosphorus found in its natural food. 

Look at a robin redbreast,—him of the fields of 
the North,—running but a short distance, and 
then stopping with a clumsy jerk, and flying on 
much the same plan: his ideal food is an angle- 
worm, rich in carbon, poor in phosphorus. But 
watch a swallow circle gracefully for hours, dart- 
ing hither and yon, but always in symmetrical 
curves, even when, on weary wing, he skims low 
across a lake in the lighter air just before a 
storm: he is busy catching insects for the phos- 
phorus they contribute, the chief secret of his 
wonderful evolutions. Observe the kingbird, the 
monarch of all other birds living near him, even 
of hawks and owls: his preference is for bees, 
flies, and hornets, all rich in phosphorus. Birds 
which fly long distances northward in the spring, 
and southward in the fail, are satisfied, for 
months after each migration, with corn or worms, 
rich in carbon; but for weeks before such a 
flight, they hunt for small seeds and active in- 
sects, which furnish phosphorus. Wild pigeons, 
the champion long-distance flyers among birds, 
will leave all other grains untouched when they 
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$50,000 


was needed to buy an acre tract in Chicago. 
We saw large profits in re-selling to home 
builders; offered it in 100 shares at $500 a 
share—wholesale price at retail. Result: 
oversubscribed $25,000.00 in short order. 

In order to control exclusively as much 
property as possible before the advance in 
prices a similar opportunity is offered until 
May first; $500 is all required; no single in- 
vestor can buy more than a $5,000 interest in 
this tract. When you know the terms upon 
which you can join in the investment you will 
buy. 


Knowing is deciding 


Ask for particulars and results from similar 
deals. 























Our claim for your business shall 
rest on the showing. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


wooD OR IRON BEDSTEADS 
It is all that its trademark Epis implies for aieep and sect. 
one of your dealer for tr 
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SUCCESS 


can get millet or barley, either of which abounds 
in phosphorus. 
Go out on the ocean, fishing, and get a flounder 


or a halibut to bite, both relatively poor in the | 


higher phosphates, those of soda and potash, and 
you will sometimes doubt whether you have 
caught a fish ora stone, But let a bluefish or a 
sea bass bite, and you will almost think you have 
caught a streak of lightning. Cast your bait in a 
stream, and you will have similar experiences 
with the bullhead or the carp, on the one hand, 
and with the gamy trout or salmon, on the other. 
The two latter will swim straight up a small 


| 





waterfall, but where is the fish less rich is phos- | 


phorus that can do it. A fat, sluggish pig is 
almost wholly carbon; a sensitive deer, or ante- 
lope, all a-throb with life, is rich in phosphorus. 
The breast meat—the unused wing muscles of 
our domestic fowls, —is white, and relatively defi- 


| cient in phosphorus, in strong contrast with the 


dark meat of the constantly used legs; while the 
breast meat of birds that fly much is dark and 
phosphatic, while that of their less used legs is 
poor and dry. Ifa man were as active, in pro- 


| portion to his size, as the phosphatic, nitrogenous 








flea, he could jump from New York to Boston, or 
to Baltimore, at will. 

Missionary Dall, long stationed at Calcutta, 
where most of the people live almost wholly on 
rice, containing little but carbon in the form of 
starch, and on lentils which partly supply the 
deficiency of the rice, in nitrogenous, but are not 
rich in phosphatic elements, wrote :— 


With the thermometer at one hundred degrees in the 
shade in the daytime, and eighty-five to eighty-eight in 
the night, wakefulness is the exception and drowsing is 
the eal, —and the poor man, old or young, who brings 
you a note from his ‘‘master,’’ (a word in which Asiatic 
reverence delights,) no sooner delivers it than he flin 
himself on his back at full length, and is sound asleep in 
three-quarters of a minute, so that it is hard to arouse him 
if you are five minutes penning your reply. This Indian 
faculty of literally dropping asleep used to make me 
smile; but I've got used to it. I now expect to see 
Bengal ‘‘gentlemen"’ asleep in their carriages on their 
way to their offices, and those less wealthy, as a matter of 
course, asleep in their palanquins. When the rajahs, 
etc., see English people dancing at the Government 
House, they ask, in wonder, ‘‘ Why not let your servants 
do this?"’ ‘Eternal sleep is the bliss of God,"’ and 
** Never be born again !"’ is Hindooism, is Buddhism, is 
Asianism, is the oriental, as compared with our idea of 
religion. 


Do you wonder that the Hindoos are held in 
subjection by one-tenth of one per cent. of their 
number of Britons, eaters of beef, wheat, and 
oatmeal, all phosphatic, nitrogenous foods? Do 
you wonder that Hindoo scholars, who eat freely 
of millet and other richly phosphatic grains, so 
far-surpass their average countrymen in activity 
of mind and general intelligence? The classes 
in India are divided by their food almost as 
sharply as by their caste. 

There are no better natural fighters in the 
world than the Irish, when properly nourished; 
the sons of Ireland, too, have won great fame 
abroad in every intellectual line; but at home 
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Hawk-Eye 


is the only pocket camera having pneumatic 
Shutter and iris diaphragm stops. It Is fitted 
with the finest rapid rectilinear lenses, brilliant 
reversible finder, focusing mechanism and 


| tripod sockets for horizontal and verticai pict- 


many, very many of her people are poor, few are | 
eminent, and all are unwilling subjects of England | 


on what they consider unfair terms. Contrast the 
condition of Scotland and her people. Perhaps 
the difference may be found in the carbonaceous 
diet of the Irishman at home,—potatoes, pork, 


fine flour bread, cakes from closely sifted corn | 
meal, and the innutritious carragheen or Irish | 


moss; and in the oatmeal and lean meat and 
game birds of Scotland. 

The smaller the seed, the greater its percentage 
of phosphorus, as arule. Most of the phosphates 
of soda and potash, which feed the brain and 
nerves, are found in the chit, or germ; while 
phosphate of lime, which is mostly used to make 
bone, is largely found in the outer shell or skin. 
In southern corn, there is a much larger germ 
than in northern, in proportion to the size of the 
kernel; hence the former contains nearly four 
times as large an amount of phosphatic elements 
as the latter, and sweet potatoes nearly three 
times as much as white. Do you wonder at the 
courage, energy, and endurance of Marion, Lee, 
Sumter and Pickens, and their men, in the Revo- 
lution, living wholly on southern corn and sweet 
potatoes; of the sixteen hundred Americans at 
King’s Mountain; of Jackson and his men at 
New Orleans, in the War of 1812; or the troops of 
Stonewall Jackson, Lee and Mosby, in the Civil 
War? 

The object of this paper is to show the value 
and effect of phosphatic food, but it should not 
be used too exclusively. In the next issue of Suc- 
CEss, if space is available, I shall endeavor to give 
a few practical applications of these principles. 
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SUCCESS 
The Mayor of Rolling Prairie 


[Conciuded from page 729) 


The little speaker was almost hidden from the 
people by the tears that dimmed their eyes. But 
John Rollins stood as resolute and stanch as a 
giant oak that has baffled the elements for gen- 
erations. His eyes met those of Jim Carlin. The 
latter waved his hand at the mayor, to give the 
signal that he had withdrawn his opposition. 
Then once more John Rollins took the destiny 
of Rolling Prairie into his own hands. 

‘‘Friends,’" he again said, ‘‘I had decided, 
when I came here to-day, that we need a change 
of politics in this here town,—that we need a 
new mayor. I'm gettin’ pretty old, boys; I've 
served yer long an’ stiddy, an’ I guess its ‘bout 
time to put someun’ in my place."’ 

If a thunderbolt had struck the town, it could 
have created no more excitement than John Rol- 
lins’s words. 

‘(If you'll permit me,’’ he said, ‘‘I'd like to 
nominate the new mayor myself. I move toelec’ 
Miss Martha Porter mayor! Somehow, boys, I 
allus did believe in women in politics. 

‘«Three cheers for the new mayor!"’ shouted a 
man just outside the crowd, who was none other 
than Jim Carlin. Atthis signal from the leader of 
the opposition, a wild cheer rent the air that 
went ringing down the cafion, echoing through the 
hills and floating over the prairies to the west. 
Just as the last notes were dying away, they 
burst again with renewed vigor to greet the Pacific 
Express as it shot through the town. 

When all was quiet, John Rollins turned to 
Martha and smilingly took his six-shooter from his 
belt and laid it in her lap, saying :— 

«I give to the new mayor the full power of 
office."’ 


% ca 
The Ministry of Failure 
EpGAR L. VINCENT 


OU may do this errand for me, if you will. Go 

down to the front of the store. Near the 

entrance you will find a box with a cever. Open 
the box, and bring me what you find in it."’ 

‘Yes, sir," came back the ready answer from 
the boy addressed. He had applied to the gentle- 
man who had sent him on this errand. Shortly 
the lad came hopefully back. He had not ex- 
pected to be given work so soon. 

The gentleman took the package the youth 
handed to him and sat at his desk for a moment. 
Then he turned to the young man, and said :— 

‘«I am sorry to tell you that I fear you are not 
quite the boy we need. You wonder why. Let 
me tell you. It may help you. When on the 
way down to the box, you stooped to stroke the 
kittens back. That told that you have a kind 
heart, and that you are in the habit of going about 
whatever you have in hand promptly, for you did 
not stop while you touched the kitten. You came 
back quickly. That was good, but do you see 
that you did not close the box after you left it? 
There it is, wide open. The cover was down. 
You may think it a simple matter, but we are 
obliged in this world to pay all possible attention 
to little things. No, do not go back now. The 
time has gone by. Try to think that this is said 
to help you another time."’ 

The great man turned away, and that was the 
end of the interview. 

‘« That boy will win,’’ the gentleman said, when 
the door had closed between the two. ‘‘ He is in 
earnest, he is ready, he has a good heart. His 
failure to shut that box was due to his desire to 
do promptly what I asked. But just there he 
failed. Had he closed the box, I would have 
given him a place in this store. 1 am not troubled 
to find plenty of young men who are good and 
kind and ambitious, but I do meet with difficulty 
in getting those who will do their duty clear 
through to the end. Stopping halfway is not the 
key to success. Many youths are in a hurry to 
get their work done and be off. The next thing— 
always the next thing, —fills the mind of many. 
There is a lack of deliberate, persistent following 
to the last detail. 

‘*T might have lectured that boy for half an 
hour on the importance of these things. He 
might have forgotten it all the next day. Hewill 
remember the cause of his failure here. It will 
minister to his success elsewhere. To such a boy, 
failure cuts deep. He will work hard to keep from 
doing a thing like that again. So, you see, failure 
has its uses, ‘ter all. It shows where success lies.’’ 
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| FRANCIS T. BOWLES, U.S.N. 


| meetings of the American Society of Naval Archi- 


| of this organization the commandant of the Brook- 
| lyn Navy Yard is quite as popular as their presi- 
| dent, Clement A. Griscom of the International 


| had in some years grew out of a controversy re- 


| from Europe. 








SUCCESS 
A Warm Friend of Merit in the Navy | 


WaALpon FAWCETT | 
AVAL Constructor 


N Francis T. Bowles, | 
who has been promi- | 
nently mentioned as the | 
successor of Rear Ad- 
miral Philip Hichborn 
as chief constructor of 
the United States navy, 
since the latter retired 
on March 4, is a quiet, 
modest man, with much 
of that quaint drollery 
of speech and manner 
which characterizes Sol 
Smith Russell on the 
dramatic stage. 
Occasionally he has 
some rare fun with his 
colleagues, and one of the most auspicious occa- 
sions for this levity the constructor finds in the 


tects and Marine Engineers. With the members 


Navigation Company. 
The greatest fun which Constructor Bowles has 


garding the battleship ‘‘Texas,’’ the designs for 
which Mr. Bowles vigorously defended from the 
attacks made upon them when they were brought 
It will be remembered that, for 
years, this particular naval warrior appeared to be 
sailing under an unlucky star. All sorts of minor 
mishaps and misfortunes befell the ‘‘ Texas.’’ Nat- 
urally, her sponsor was twitted not a little about it 
at the meetings of the society; and always, when 
the presiding officer called upon him for remarks, 
after some particularly vicious attack, he would 
say, with well-feigned embarrassment: ‘‘ Well, I 
am in a measure responsible for the vessel, and I 
don’t know that I have anything to say.’’ 

Then came the Spanish-American War, and the 
‘«Texas’’ more than made amends for her previous 
bad conduct. At the next assemblage of the 
society, Constructor Bowles had his hour of tri- 
umph. He displayed a most surprising memory 
as to the identity of his fellow members who had 
previously paid their respects to his pet war ves- 
sel, and one by one he pinioned them on the 
lance of good-natured raillery, and, figuratively 
speaking, held up the victims that the craftsmen of 
the sea might witness their writhings and beware. 

Should Naval Constructor Bowles secure the 
appointment which gossip assigns to him, he will 
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be the youngest rear admiral in the navy; but to 
find him in this exalted position when but forty- 
two years of age is not strange, when it is remem- 
bered that he was working away as a cadet 
engineer when only seventeen. He was only 
twenty-three when he was commissioned asassistant 
naval constructor, and seven years later was made 
naval constructor. It will be a sad day for the 
men who place their reliance on political influ- 
ence if Naval Constructor Bowles is placed in 
charge of the Bureau of Naval Construction and 
Repair. He is the bitter foe of the politician, but 
a warm friend of merit in the navy. If a young 
fellow just entering the profession has any ability, 





he is quick to discern it; and, after that, if Bowles 
has anything to do with it, the newcomer does not 
lack for opportunities to demonstrate his capa- 
| bilities. On the other hand, as a serious, hard- 
working man himself, the naval constructor has 
little sympathy with the loiterer or incompetent. 
It was Mr. Bowles who, early in his career, sug- 
gested the advisability of the American govern- 
ment sending graduates of the naval academy at 
Annapolis abroad for an advanced course of study 
in naval architecture. Upon the adoption of the 
suggestion, he himself was the first to profit 
thereby, being sent to the naval college of the 
British government, through which he passed with 
honor. 

Francis T. Bowles is the senior officer among 
the American naval constructors who have re- 
ceived a scientific training, and his work as a 
shipbuilder has been of the highest quality. With 
all his superior officials, from the secretary of the 
navy down, Captain Bowles has been almost un- 
reservedly popular. 


If I am building a mountain, and 
basketful of earth is placed on the sum 
—CONFUCIUS. 


before the last 
mit, I have failed. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel and 
uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly’ Situations always 
obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadeiphia. 
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with a Photo will bring 
* to you postpaid. three 
handsome Photo Pins with the pic- 
ture copied on them; your Photo 
| returned free. Prompt attention 
given. 

Send Stamp for Catalog. 






































Makes him comfortable and con 
sweet sleep and promotes beaith anes. 
The most grateful articie of the toilet. 
Nothing else pleases so well—SEKNNEN’S. 
ME its antiseptic qualities overcome the results of 
close sha, ng, razor rash or irritation-BENNEN’S. 
the box 
the top. 
v Mailed for 25 cents, Sample free. Mention thie 
GER ARD MENNEN & CO,, 30 Orange St., Newark, 
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iT is BETTER 


t a good article Fa - than to experiment 
1 vith a doubtful one. Buy HO Oo K | 
SNAP an? EYE 
THE THE 
HOOK HOOK 
OF OF 
1900 1900 


are making and altering gowns and there will be 
stion of substitution. To use it once is to realize that 
‘ ook will take its place. 
Made in sizes 3 and 4. tt your dealer does not keep them, 
vw asample card. Say whether white or b thack. 


SNAP HOOK & EYE CO., 377 Broadway, New York City. 
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AT SMALL COST. 


Price list and intormation as to 
amount of carpet required free. 


MICHIGAN ROG CO,, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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Early Breakfast... 


Is Robbed of Its Terrors by a Gas 
Stove and 


COOK’S 
FLAKED RICE 


MADE FROM | 
UGSxrescees | 
Any Size Desired | 








A kettle boils over gas in three minutes from the 
time you strike the match, and one minute after 
that sees the cereal smoking on the table. 

Absotutety No Cooking. 
.-e- Mii GROCERS... 


LARGE PACKAGE, 15 CENTS. 
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SUCCESS 
THE VALUE OF IDEAS 


ys his recipe for training a novelist, Walter Be- 

sant gives, as one of his rules, ‘* Write some 
verse every day.’’ Edward Everett Hale once ad- 
vised an aspiring young man, ‘‘Spend some time 
every day with a person whom you consider your 
A very practical rule--one good for 
the writer, the business man, or the struggling ap- 


| prentice,—would be :— 


Seek to form an original idea about something 
every day. 

Everybody is looking for ideas. Every news- 
paper has men who are paid a regular salary for 
their ideas. They write nothing, they get no 
news; but they study. The dry goods merchant 
wants new combinations of cloth, of color, of de- 
sign. The publisher wants new combinations of 
type, happy expressions, catchwords for adver- 
tisements. Everybody is willing to pay, and pay 
well, for ideas. 

If you are in business, study the problems of 
your business. Railroads used to lose thousands 
of dollars from cash fares collected by conduct- 
ors, but not paid in. The man who studied this 
problem and suggested that ten cents additional 
be collected on every cash fare, this bonus to be 
remitted on presentation at any ticket office of the 
receipt for the same, was liberally rewarded. Yet 
it was a very simple idea. 

Master your own business. If you do this, you 
will have ideas about it, and other businesses re- 
lated to it. If your position seems hopeless, 


| study some other line of business; and, when 


| idea. 
| for it. 





you have a good idea about it, go to the man in 
charge and tell him of it. Many times your idea 
will be found impracticable; but, if it shows 
originality, it has made an impression for you. 

If, from your knowledge of certain conditions, 
you believe that a particular way of offering goods 
for sale,an improved method of presenting things, 
would benefit a merchant, tell or write him your 
If it is a good one, you are apt to be paid 

If it is especially good, you are likely to 
be asked to carry it out, provided you have the 
necessary experience. 

If you do not have an idea abot your business 
or something you are particularly studying, keep 
your mind awake, anyhow. Do you go home on 
a street car every day? Study the advertisements 
in the cars. Think how they might be improved. 
Do you walk home? Study the scenery and the 
buildings you see. Think how they might be 
beautified; or,if they are already very beautiful, of 
what words would most aptly express their beauty. 
If you read a book, think always how this book is 
related to other books, —whether the author is too 
verbose or too concise. Charles Fox used to at- 
tend sessions of parliament, listening to the 
speeches for the purpose of studying how they 
might be most effectively answered. Keep your 
brain busy. 

Keep this particularly in mind: The practical 
effort of men in the world is to make money. 
Money is made by the sale of goods or services 
that other people want. 
can be increased, or if they are induced to want a 
particular thing more than they did before, so 
much more money is made. The business world 
aims to increase and supply these wants. If you 
can help men do either more effectively, in how- 
ever small degree, than they are doing now, they 


want you. The world is moving very rapidly. It 
demands thinkers, men of brains and action. 
* 
HEADS UP 
JAY BEE 


ON'T kick and whine, 
Just get in line 
With the fellows who ‘ve grit and pluck; 
Do n't frown and scowl, 
Look glum and growl, 
Stop prating about ill luck. 


Lift up your head, 
Don't seem half dead, 
Stop wearing a wrinkled face; 
Give smiling hope 
Sufficient scope, 
And joys will come apace. 


Out on the man 
Whose little span 
Is full of grief and gloom, 
Always dreary 
Never cheery, 
From trundle-bed to tomb. 


Give me the chap 
Who, whate'er may hap, 
Looks up, and is cheerful still, 
Who meets a brunt 
With a smiling front, 
And nerve, and vim, and will. 
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A single one of our designs pene og THE Sites Home 
joussas has been built over 500 times. We have 600 others. 

ur pene nol books ot plans, giving views, sizes, cost, etc., =. 
tb00 te Seco, 1. v4 








Set ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 
—— Instantly applied or ~ moved to 
= = pn — 4 
= Aiph M oe “Ss 
Alphabets, on et 
Used by UR EO. & War Depts. 
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—S Catalogue and Price List Free. 
SS Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
SS Mi Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, 
>= WB EXETER, NEBRASKA. 














One Cent Sor & postal « ~y will rill bring 
contain- 38 SAMPLES OF CLOTH vi... 


SUITS and id OVERCOATS 
From *4 2 OO vp. 


Equal to the best — Made by union tailors and ex- 
pert cutters Perfect fit guaranteed. One order will 
j— F and a de rable ; ay Ry tay 4 
a ou jocal 
tailors. Agents ie Wanted. _—— 


Hansen Tailoring Co. 


1620-1621 N. Clark Street, CHICAGO. 
We Retall High Grade 


BICYCLES 


At Prices Dealers Pay. 


It may surprise you as a money saver if you write for our 
prices. Every wheel of clean new stock, of 1901 make. Cuts 
and description of our wheels for the asking. 

GLENS FALLS CYCLE COMPANY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


SEE THAT CLIP? 


The Niagara Clip holds securely from C-SIM 
the thinnest sheet of paper up to & inch in _— _. 
thickness, and can be used over and over 
again. Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly pin- 
holes in attaching second letters, business 
cards, checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 
in boxes of 100 —_ for desk con- 
——— Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. 
TAGARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
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“Well, I am delighted. At last : 
Jones has an Americati Type- 
writer. Now from this letter | 
can tell what he is driving at— 
and what a relief from his 
scribled puzzles! 1’11 
wager Jones will do some 
business now.’ 


SPECIAL 
OFFER: 
American $1 OTy pewriter 


e wiil give the first Sout perenne comer ——s hee boy 
fen one Dy « in the 









op ae 
to o American Typewriter, the our only atatedard to ~ 
riced typewriter on the mark F alcasite 


ntlon Success. 
ne, rite promptly, and mention Succass.. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., C-265 Broadway, N. Y. 3 


HAIR SWITCH FREE 


ain hie Send a small sample 
rarene = a 
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We give Pianos, on 


ns, Sewing Machines, 
Dishes. Furniture, W 


_—_ a, Seve , Cameras 
and other pe ter “orders for our 
Switches. One la ty corped 0 .¥ — 
S$, one a sae ne in two 
pal a Switch at "< or write to-day tor 


at once or 
FREE PRENMIUN OFFER. 


LADIES’ HAIR EMPORIUM, DEPT. ©. CHICAGO. 








arya wi Work m0 ou nee Leen 


Cc. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 
Breadway, N. ¥. Dept. 8& 
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ADJUSTABLE. 


la ted fo r use over Bed, Lounge or Chair, for serving 
ng. writing, etc. Has finely polished quartered oak top, 
n be raised, lowered or tilted either way. Perfect device 
ng books attached to each side. Frame fs steel tul 
nished. Table weighs 15 Ibs. Height, | 7 
g that affords more Encouragement, Cheer and 


antent IN SICKNESS 


rfect table. Adopted by U.S. Gov't Institutions. 

in ay © ‘ety teo— Black Enamel, $4.25; White Enamel, $4.75; 
$6.75: Brass —. $7.00; awem 

sor ras. it prepaid «: ast of Colorado: 

prepaid, fifty cents extra. 


tr apt okt neuen Gah sncey canmiet. M 
t satisfied. interesting Beoklet mailed tony ta 








Grew 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham's 
Cactico Hair Grower 


O° MARE MIS MAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
) guaranteed harmless as water. Seld by best 
Druggiets or sont in piste sealed wrapper by ex- 
ress. prepai : . 
Send Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.” wentes. 


Good Agents 
MRS. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 


(271 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Sekcssom & New York, Wholesale agents. 




















A Pure, Sterilized 
Cocoanut Fat for 


SHORTENING ano 


FRYING 


Most digestible and healthful 
fat in the world. Entirely 
free from animal mat- 
ter; never gets 
rancid. 


grocer os MONMUT ~ «rn 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY, 
PHILADELPmA. 


FREE— Beautifully illustrated wcine book, new edition, 


{ delicious dishes prepared with 
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Self- 
Possession 


WALTER (2). 
DaMROSCH 





Copyright, 1901, Aime Dupont, N. Y. 


THe man who makes public appearances must 
have self-possession. I have learned by great 
experience that this quality is all-important. 
There have been times when the slightest pertur- 
bation on my part would have made my orchestra 
play out of time and out of tune. The musicians 
in an orchestra place just as much faith in their 
conductor as do soldiers in their general. 

The best example of this quality I ever wit- 
nessed was aboard an Atlantic liner. 

The second day out, we ran into violent weather. 
The propeller shaft broke, and we were drifting 
helplessly. The waves ran high, and a general 
scare ensued. Hysterical women ran hither and 
thither and the men were pale and nervous. The 
officers, not knowing what had happened, at 
first, were obviously frightened. A pandemonium 
seemed imminent. 


In the midst of it all, a young man whom I re- | 





member, by the name of Stone, who was making | 


his first voyage, came out of his stateroom in an 
immaculate yachting suit; he was cool and col- 
lected. 


A man who had been racing up and down, | 


clad in one or two scanty garments, seized him 
by the shoulders, jammed him against the rail, 
and frantically said :— 

‘*For Heaven's sake, what is the matter? 
What is the matter?’ 

‘*Go and ask the captain, please,” 
Stone. 

‘« Have you any idea what is going on?"’ 

Stone pulled out his watch, looked at it, and 
said, as he puffed a cigar :— 

‘*] suppose it 1s something that happens every 
Tuesday morning. This is my first trip over, and 
I am not running the ship this time.’ 

In five minutes order was restored, because 


replied 


other excited passengers became calm at the self- | 


possession of the young man. 
- » 


General Booth’s Good Work 


THE good work done by the Volunteers of | 


America, ‘the Christian enterprise of which Gen- 
eral Ballington Booth and Maud B. Booth are the 
leaders, has increased philanthrophic and reli- 
gious benefits to the country. The organization 
is just entering its fifth year, and has preached to 
nearly 4,000,000 people annually. Last year, 
over $80,000 was raised and distributed for char- 


itable work. A home has been opened at New- | 


ark, New Jersey, for young men leaving prison. 
Hotels for poor men have been opened in Brook- 


| Furniture. 





lyn, New York, and Chicago, Illinois, and a spa- | 


cious home has been purchased on Long Island, 
New York, for discharged prisoners. The organ- 
ization is also in touch with 17,000 incarcerated 
men in various state prisons, and the reform that 
it is spreading among them is encouraging. 


Seven Enterprising Women 


THE woman with the hoe is with us. At Roslyn, 
Long Island, Mrs. I.. P. Taber-Willets is conduct- 


| img one of the model dairy farms of this country. 
| Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, of Cambridge, Indiana, 


| Kulick runs a large poultry farm. 


was recently selected for the experiment of 
maintaining an agricultural school for girls, on 
similar lines to the agricultural colleges for boys. 
Mrs. Mary Gould Woodcock, of Ripley, Maine, is 
raising trotting horses. In Missouri, Miss Minnie 
Mrs. Nellie 
Hawks is doing the same kind of work at Friend. 
Nebraska. From a wheat farm of six hundred and 
forty acres in Lucca, North Dakota, Miss Mary R. 
Vance derives an annual profit of fifty per cent. 
The Duke farm near Summerville, New Jersey, 
now being laid out in parks and fishing lakes, 
and on which three hundred and fifty men are 


| employed, is managed by Miss Maggie Smith. 
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Guaranteed to Keep Accurate ifivie,teeae 


Trme for One Year. 
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Catalog No. 100, House 
Furniture 


E. Hl. STAPPORD & BRO., Steleway Hall, Chicago. 
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On the back ot your gmt 
with combination of 

Made of hard Saget fitted with 
neat rubveroid nian handle. Never before sold 
 scad tar free Wustrates of weoful articles. 
D. A. MUEBSCH & CO., 32 Rese St., New York. 
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BEAUTY 
IS POWER 


The Furity ond Beauty <¢ 
o sone ‘complexion is 
Certain to 


MILK 
WEED 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Teath St., Detroit, Hick. 











BISHOP 
URNITURE ie sold on ite MERITS 


We save you one-third by selling direct, and giving you the 
of having an any erties ordered from us h your home Five 
ve If not perfectly satisfied, and you "hve not SAVED 
aon ES mer ~~ i the goods at our expense, and your 


Ne. 22 BUFFET. 
Made of select fi 


( Grand Rapids) 







es sawed ak, 
Size of a 
x2Zin. French 


cast brass 
Retail value $388 to $40. 
OUR PRICE, 


$27 58 

ie: 

We the Freight 
sean ~~, M 

ie Rive and North 

nessee, and allow 

freight tbat far to pointe 

arge Variety of Buf- 

feta, * reliable in style ona 
Price, and other Furniture illustrated in our large catalogue. Free. 


Furniture All Risk of on. Mnend in Shipping. 
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HOW LOVE TAMED THE LION 


I would not enter on my list of f-iends, 
(saeess graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
ves < wentes sensibility,) the man 
lessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowrer. 





A BEAST THAT APPRECIATED KINDNESS 


NEF!” Crushed, baffled, blinded, and, like 
Samson, shorn of his strength, prostrate 





THAT WEL CUT and 
HOLD AN EDGE... 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
A KNI 








Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 
Blades are hand-f. from the finest razor steel andevery 
knife warranted. Handle is an indestructible lntiapeanat 
composition more beautiful than pearl. Beneath handles 
are p' name, address, photos, society emblems, etc. 
SENATOR STYLE. AGEARTS 
No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 
No. 12 , 3 blades, $1.60 ¢ WANTED 
No. 122.4 blades, $:.8g 
Send 2-cent stamp for circular and terms. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 Bar St., Canton, O. 


STUDY MUSIC at HOME 
Instruction 


THOROUGH, 
SCIENTIFIC, 
and PRACTICAL. 
Curriculum embraces study of Piano 
and — hy <x ond Harmony — 
es ali eptinert 
courses for 
teachers, and professional! musicians. 
Intelligent beginners Re 
nee only spare time. Q results. 
oderate expense. You can become a 
finished executant, a 
orchestral leader 























































| in his cage lay the great tawny monarch of the 

forest. Heedless of the curious crowds passing 
| to and fro, he seemed deaf as well as blind to 
everything going on around him. Perhaps he 
was longing to roam the wilds once more in his 
native strength. Perhaps,—but what is this? 
What change has come o'er the spirit of his 
dreams? No one has touched him. Apparently, 
nothing has happened to arouse him. Only a 
woman's voice, soft, caressing, full of love, has 
| uttered the name, ‘‘Nero.’’ But there was magic 
in the sound. In an instant the huge animal was 
on his feet. Quivering with emotion, he rushed 
to the side of the cage from which the voice pro- 
ceeded, and threw himself against the bars with 
such violence that he fell back half stunned. As 
he fell, he uttered the peculiar note of welcome 
with which, in happier days, he was wont to greet 
his loved and long lost mistress. 

Touched with the devotion of her dumb friend, 
Rosa Bonheur—for it was she who had spoken, 
—released from bondage the faithful animal 
whom, years before, she had bought from a 
keeper who declared him untamable. 

‘‘In order to secure the affections of wild 
animals,’’ said the great-hearted painter, ‘‘you 
must love them,’’ and by love she had subdued 
the ferocious beast whom even the lion-tamers 
had given up as hopeless. 

When about to travel for two years, it being 
impossible to take her pet with her, Mademoi- 
selle Bonheur sold him to the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris, where she found him, on her return, to- 
tally blind, owing, it is said, to the ill-treatment 
of the attendant. 


poor Nero, she had him removed to her chateau, 


love could suggest. Often, in her leisure mo- 
ments, when she had laid aside her painting garb, 
the artist would have him taken to her studio, 


mous creature as if he were a kitten. And there, 


beseeching that she would not again leave him. 
. » 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on crowns and courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need for arsenals and forts. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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How to Make Coffee 


if, C. F. Blanke 1s acknowledged to a 
(7 be the world’s greatest coffee expert, } -"y 
\ one © epee renee tee OP be ¢ : 
\ \\,. why you are’dissatisfied with your ‘\ 
} ‘\ coffee,‘ he can give’ you better sug- ‘ } 


(( sete ctewmenmans \\ 
| is to 2 
A\ C. F. Bianke, President. ) 
\ ' Wt te rd 30 tor od 
\\ :} 3 eas of whole ground , 
hy ope yw os oo 








More Satisfactory than — Method 
of Finishing a 
Our booklet, “ Floor Pian,” giving full informa- 
tion as to how to finish and care for ors, sent free, 
& LAMBERT 
NEW YORK FACTORY: Lone ISLAND Crrtv. 
CHICAGO FACTORY: 368-878 26TH STREET. ~ 


















} ine t 
m thoroughly esemine } hem 


cal before 
pa yh AE a p FOLLY 4 os will vond's 
the best and toe durable tires ‘over made. 





Grieved beyond measure at the condition of 


where everything was done for his comfort that 


where she would play with and fondle the enor- 
at last, he died happily, his great paws clinging 


fondly to the mistress who loved him so well, his 
sightless eyes turned upon her to the end, as if 


One test of intellectual power is sticking to a thing until 








you have mastered it. 




































MEN’S “FAMOUS MARYLAND” 


Clothing | 


mtr 
saa 


Clothes make the man and we make 
the Clothes, and at very nominal prices 
when you consider that you can buy 
a suit, made of good ~ oy ee cut to 


your measure, ss 
paid to your station, as was $7, 95 
Our (FREE) MEN’s CLOTHING CaT- 
ALOGUE, with he at cloth samples at- 
tached, shows the latest styles for Suits, 
Overcoats and Trousers, and _ is 
4 profusely illustrated with up-to-date 
fashion plates. The book also contains some ve 
special bargains in Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Ready- 
Made Clothing; also some specials in Shoes, Under- 
wear and Furnishings. 


We ohlp pee ear Mede-to-Order Clothing, C. 0. D., guarantee te At you, and 
| seving of 25 per cent. to 60 per cent. under retail prices 


yun Generar CaTALocue No. 99 contains 150,000 quotations 
on E verything to Eat, Use and Wear, aoa 
ws $1.25 per copy to print and mail. 1. This book 
is sent ¥, r 10 cents in stam wits yA ‘eons 
you deduct from your first wer of 





Our FREE) et ge 
shows col lored plates of Siar tara 
Carpets, as, Draperies, yall 
ding, Framed Pictures, Sewing Markivies ats 
Speci aities in Upholstered Furniture. We sew . 
Carpets free, furnish wadded lining without [ * “5 
hergeand prepay freight on the above. 

Fare Dress-Goops CATALOGUE, with samples 
attached, from 12% cents to $1.25. We a ‘Prede-mark registered. 
transportation. Whick book do you want? Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 29 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


“ Exercise should consist not only of physical recrea- 
tion, but of mental enjoyment as well.” 


Cycling as a healthful and pleas- 


urable exercise offers the greatest 
opportunities to riders of the 
COLUMBIA 


Bevel-Gear CHAINLESS 


which calls for the least amount of 
hard work in its propulsion, the least 
amount of care in its maintenance. 
For purposes of necessary use its 
advantages are equally manifest. 
New Models, $75. 


COLUMBIA 
CHAIN WHEELS 
for 1901 


are lighter, handsomer and more 
efficient than ever before. New 
Models, $50. 


Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 
Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, 
$5 extra. 


Every bicycle rider should have our artistic 
1901 Catalogue. Free of dealers or by mail for 
?cent stamp. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WANTED—A BUSINESS MAN 


has the financial ability to carry a first-class policy of Life 
werance. The American Temperance Life is the only Company, 
hat gives LOWER PREMIUM RATES to temperance people 
Write for special offer. Agents wanted. Address, 
6. EB. MARVIN, Supt., 953 Broadway, New Vork City. 
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| OUR STRUGGLING MERIT FUND | 


At Harvard University, on February 25, Ira Ibsen 

Sterner, a student, became insane from over- 
work and starvation. The young man was but 
slightly known to his fellow students, for he was a 
scholar of the closest application. He was working 
for the degree of Ph. D.,in mathematics, but figures, 
formulas and starvation were too much for him. 
The young man was extremely poor, but he told 
his professors that he would succeed in the world 
if he could complete his education. He cared 
little for society, and seldom left his books. Day 
in and day out he paid only twelve cents for 
food. It was all that he could afford. He would 
buy a bowl of soup and a few slices of bread twice 
a day. This was all that supported his body 
while he worked twelve and fifteen hours a day 
over his mathematics. 

This is a story from life. It is true. We print 
it because it strikes home and because it will ap- 
peal to the public to help our ‘‘ Struggling Merit 
Fund.’’ We want to help just such young men as 
Werner. Our great educational institutions are 
full of such struggling, ambitious, energetic men, 
—men who are starving for an education. 

Outside the colleges, from all quarters of the 
United States, letters come to Success from 
young men and women who are willing to make 
any sacrifice for an education. 

One young man writes us from Baltimore that 
he cannot get an education because his aged 
father and mother are depending on him for sup- 
port. He is fourteen years old, and has been in 
school but two years during his life ! 

Another young man in a Southern city,—a 
cripple, without legs,—is living in an attic and 
working for his very rations so that he may keep 





sustenance in his body while he studies. Think of | 


this, you who are free from physical defects! 


A veteran of the Civil War writes us that he | 


gave up his schooling to fight for his flag, and 


feels that, even at this late day in his life, if he | 


could secure an education, he would not have to 
rely on the government to take care of him. 
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Weed bys or ever afterward. 
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Handiest 
Book ".™™ 
World 


' Size, 9 1-2 x 11 1-4 inches. 


7m the office or 
ome; holds every- 
= from a news- 
paper clipping to a catalogue. Prevents loss, and gives what 
you want in a moment. No paste, muss or bother; self-index- 





gene easily aon ed. Made in three styles, each 9% x 11%: 


A mother who has struggled with the world | 


writes us from her home in the far West: ‘* My 


heart is breaking when I see that I must pass | 


away without being able to educate my daughter. 
But she must work from morning until night to 
help us live.’’ 

These are but a few of the many appeals that 
are coming to us every day. They show that the 
country is full of ambitious boys and girls kept 
down by want. Young people are struggling, 


struggling, to improve their minds. Let us give | 


them a chance! We appeal to our great army of 
SucCEss readers to contribute something to this 
fund. 

A woman in faraway Italy has sent us a con- 
tribution for the fund. She struggled for her 
education, and appreciates our efforts to help 
ambitious youth. 

Among those who have written us, we wish to 
mention the San Francisco Boys’ Home in Cali- 
fornia. Its manager says that he will take a few 
boys on our recommendation, and educate them. 
His conditions are :-— 

1.—-Each boy must be earnest. 

2.—He must be without other help. 

3.-—He must be of good character. 

The Success class of Struggling Merit boys 
and girls is growing every day. Readers of Suc- 
CEss, will you help us to help them to educate 
themselves ? 





WE PARTICULARLY APPEAL 
to the colleges, seminaries, academies, com- 
mercial and technical schools and other educa- 
tional institutions of the country, to contribute 
scholarships or special courses of study. Young 
men have written to “Success” that a few lec- 
tures at a technical school, or a short course in 
mathematical study, would enable them to 
complete inventions that might be of inestima- 
ble service to mankind. 











The names of all subscribers, with the amounts 
given, received before April 6, 1901, will be pub- 
lished in the following number of SuCCEss. 

Address all communications to ‘‘The Struggling 
Merit Fund,’’ University Building, Washington 
Square, New York. 

Or1son S. MARDEN, 
James H. McGraw, 


Trustees. 
Epwarp E. HIGGINs, 


| Dept. S. 


rary edition, half morocco, 204 pockets, oo; Coll 
Edition, half he 120 pockets, $2.00; Stier Edition, 
linen, 72 pockets, $1.00; all ae paid. P io 
18 full size pockets, postpaid, 20 cents. Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory—large profits. 
THE PERFECT SCRAP BOOK CO., 
150 Nassau St., New York. 





| EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 





Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, Micro- 
scopes, Electric Tel h Teleph 
Magic Lanterns, Zolian Harps, Boats, from 
a rowboat to a schooner; also Kites, Bal- 
loons, Masks, Wagons, Toy Houses, Bow and 
Arrow, Pop Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing 
‘ Tackle, Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many 

others. All is made so plain that a boy can 
make them, 200 handsome illustrations. This great book by 
pd “eo Clarence C. DePuy, |! Publisher, Syracuse, N. 1. 


Write Ads. 


— 
RE rTAILEn & MND AD ADV sory ye Fy book and 
guide. It is bright and ini Send 10 cents for a copy of 
BRAINS, 148 Nassau S8t., N. Y. Solicitors for subscriptions 


Deaf and HMaré-of-hearing Adults Can Learn 


LIP READING at HOME 


in seks, Easy, practical, interesting lessons mail, copy- 
righted. rue oir m day tor study and practice Results ai: 

fooniy Po Ssudneery Terms moderate. for “ Pamphiet B.” 

DAVID GREENE, 11299 Breadway, New York, NS. ¥. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS’ BUREAU, surrato, n.v. 

Advice and assistance given to inexperienced writers, and aid in 
res meee Se for publication. jibrory research. Correc- 
Aééres INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Buffalc, X.Y. 






























UCCESS.” IDEAL MPG. CO., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A. 


mee retd, postion permanent; sclt-seller, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PEASE MFG. CO., Stat’n %, 
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We ask no money until you have examined the machine and 
convinced yourself that it le such a machine ae wae never ~ 
beforeoffered at anything likethe price. . 


OUR FREE OFFER: 


YOU NEED NOT SEND US ONE CENT OF MONEY 








INET, FULL UETRY DECORAT 


TO YOUR NEAREST RAILROAD STATION FOR YOU TO SEE AND EXAMINE. 


040.00 to 
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YOU CAN RET me iT oe US AT OUR EXPENSE 
OF FREIGHT CHARGES BOTH WAYS. .... 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL. =.2=:=- 





of an me 

chine sold in r market at more than three times the price. we we give you the wilege of using thie 
machine in sivy own home tor tyes mentha, and Of a6 ony iss tL. NN 
‘or any cause whatever, if you find any reason to be dissatisfied with a ou can re- 

turn it to us at our expense of f freight charges both ways 48D WE WiLL INBEDiA’ MONEY. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF OUR $11.95 EDGEMERE. 


A great improvement over the as vis ppright wosgoet, 


SSeener Beep Heed Cok Ghtest, 8o constructed 
we use the head may be d out of ‘ rom dust and hess 
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decoration 
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Our 611.95 soles 
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ACCESSORIES FURNISHED. 


AT $11.95 WE FURNISH THE EDGEMERE = "i. <----. 
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1 FOOT HEMMER, vay RUFFLER, 1 SHIRRING PLATE, 1 UNDER BRAIDER, 
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chine when open for 
work, head being 
raised and in piace 
andthe cover ex- 
tended asasew- 
ing machine 
table. No 
larger, hand 
somer, more 
roomy or more 
convenient 

made, 










cabinet 
° Sry de- 
for pro- 
tecting ofe 
cewies ma- 
Mo. (S2L. ORDER BY NUMBER. eran cont of 
e 
drops into the cabinet out of leaf falls over, and, closed, 


sight. extended 
you have a handsome piece of ievirctaeminateel. 





our 6 $11.95 Edgemere Machine with any of 
thec Pr shoddy se machines that are being 
uses, some of questionable re prices ranging 
nothing up 10 $90.00. If you want to app ate the value we aregiving, 
the difference between our 81 95 Edgeme mere and machines advertised by others at 


higher prices LETUS SEND YOU THE EDCEMERE 


to your nearest railroad station, let any other house send you their machine at the 

same time to wena them side ‘by side, and if you do not ina the Edgemere 

Cheaper in Price and Far Better in Quality and Finieh, You Can 
Return the Machine to Us at Our Expense. 








OUR 20 YEARS’ 
BINDING GUARANTEE.. 








With every Edgemere Sewing Machine at $11.95 we issue 
a written binding 20 yeare’ guarantee, by the terme and 
conditions of which If any piece or part gives out within 
20 years’ reason of defect in material or workmanship, 
we will jace or repair it free of charge. 


OUR NEW (901 MODEL EDGEMERE 


HAS EVERY MODERN IMPROVEMENT, ALL UP-TO- 



















DATE POINTS OF ALL HIGH GRADE MACHINES. 


Has the newest style 5-drawer drop cabinets, made of wen 4 oak, beautifully 
finished, highly polished and decora with colored ma ornamentations. 
Comes with four side drawers and one center drawer, the latest 1901 model skeleton 


ONE OF THE MOST MASSIVE, MOST COMPLETE AND HAND- 
eomsst OAK SEWING MACHINE CABINETS MADE. 
eel dre wer led, embossed and finished with colored marquetry decora 
_ rawer ris rests on four casters, has a saxon ad ustable. treadle, 
black k oname led_ iron stands made. QUR grec 
wetry finished, high arm Edgemere wing 
wale ee us ~~ h contract by one of the best sewing machine makers in 
America, made from first class material, only skilled mechanics are employed, and 
every machine is put out under the manufacturer's and 


OUR OWN TWENTY YEARS’ BINDING CUARANTEE. 
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WHAT IS “SUCCESS?” 


ESS is a magazine of progress, inspiration 
nd self-help, an instructor in the choice of an 
pation, the conduct of life, mental develop- 
, and the cultivation of manners, habits, 
s and ideals. 
life and fuller is what all are seeking. 
naire and pauper, learned and unlearned, 


ng and old, although traveling by different 


\ 
vv 


Le 


, and having different conceptions of life's 
ing, —all seek this goal. 
object of Success is to blaze the way to 


goal. The motive of its existence is to help 


ts readers, no matter what their nationality, 

age, station, condition or ability, to attain 
it fuller life which they crave. 

le the creed of Success is that there is 
thing greater than wealth, grander than 

and that the only true success must~be 


ed on character, it also points out the means 


h material success may be won. 
matter what your aim or ambition in life, 
led it be honorable, Success will help you 
omplishment 
you anxious to make the most possible of 
f and your opportunities, to make up for 
ficiencies of a neglected education, to be- 
larger, broader, nobler, truer man or 
If so, SuCCEss will show you how to do it. 
ESS teaches that the most forbidding cir- 
ances cannot repress those who long for 
edge or yearn for growth. It shows that 
re bread and success for every youth under 
\merican flag, or any other flag, who has the 
nd pluck to cultivate his own powers in spite 
icles, to be ready when his opportunity 
s, and to seize it without hesitation. 
onstant aim of SUCCESS is to arouse to 
e exertion, to spur the reader to act the 
yus to his own undiscovered possibilities, 
e him not to wait for opportunities, but to 
them. 
ESS teaches the youth that no limits can be 
to his career if he has health and push, 


knows the alphabet, that there are no barriers 


in say to aspiring talent, ‘‘Thus far and 
ther.’’ 
rings new hope and cheer to the dull and the 
those who cannot quite make up their 
what vocation they are fitted for, or just 
hey ought todo. It brings new promise to 
eartened, to those who have been side- 
in the struggle. 

ESS gives fresh courage to the dull boy, 

is been told of his stupidity so often, by 

s and teachers, that he begins to believe in it 

f, and to feel that he will never amount to 
ng. It proves to him that many of the 

und most successful men in the world ap- 

to be dullards at school, and learned only 
the greatest difficulty. 

ESS shows its readers how they can make 
»ing-stones of obstacles, and how they can 
plish what others have done. It shows 
poverty, unkind conditions, and unfavorable 
nment may be overcome. 

ESS teaches how to acquire practical power, 

gain the mastery of one's faculties, and to 
er what may seem, at first sight, to be in- 
rable difficulties. It shows how push, grit 
principle have brought civilization out of 
rism, and led the world up from the Hot- 
ts to the Gladstones and the Lincolns. 

ESS gives stirring stories of men and wo- 
who have brought great things to pass. It 
s how men have seized common occasions 

ide them great. It gives numerous exam- 
f the triumphs of mediocrity, how those of 
ge ability have succeeded by the ordinary 
s which are within the reach of almost 
ody. It points out how invalids and crip- 
even the deaf and dumb and blind, by dint 

ymitable will and inflexible purpose, have 
phed over seemingly unconquerable ob- 


you feel that your life is a failure, that you 
ever found your place, that there is success 
ers, but none for you? Then read SuCCEss. 
give you a new outlook upon life. 
hort, whatever your circumstances, your 
upation, or profession, however unfortu- 
ou may have been, or whatever mistakes 
e made, Success will help you back to 
normal condition, (which should be healthy 


nd happy,) and will give you new courage, new 


m to succeed, to be somebody, and to do 
ng in the world 
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Our New Cash Priz 
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Send at once 





homes by June 1, 1901. 
cash commission nearly double th 


for full sedis a 


$ 2,500.0 


TO AGENTS 


We will divide Two Thousand Five Hundred Dollars in cash prizes 
among those who will help us introduce Success in twenty-five or more 
The cash prizes will be given in addition to a 







aid by any other high-class ogame 
our terms to agents'and outfit. 








profitable business. 


Contest Open to Every One. 


Any one may take part in this contest. It is a rare opportunity for 
those who have a little spare time to earn a good sum of money easil 

and quickly, while those who can devote most of etree t0de work 
can make excellent wages and establish for themselves a permanent and 
If you send only twenty-fiye subscriptions you are 
absolutely sure to receive a cash prize in addition to your commissions. 


















*300 





Every One Can Get a Cash Prize 


will be given to the person 
sending the largest list of 
yearly subscriptions to Suc- 
cess by June 1, 1901. 






will be given to the person 
$ sending the sixth largest list 

of yearly subscriptions to 

Success by June 1, 1901. 





‘200 





will be given to the person 
sending the second largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 









will be given to the person 
$ sending the seventh largest 

list of yearly subscriptions to 

Success by June 1, 1901. 








ee 








will be given to the person 
sending the third largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 








will be given to the person 
7 sending the eighth largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 


Success by June 1. 1901. 









4150 





will be given to the person 
sending the fourth largest 
list of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 


will be given to the person 


$ sending the ninth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 
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will be given to the person 
sending the fifth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 








will be given to the person 


$ sending the tenth largest list 
of yearly subscriptions to 
Success by June 1, 1901. 














1,000. 


subscriptions you will 
send fifty subscriptions 


We will divide proportionately among alf other persons sending 
twenty-five or more yearly subscriptions to Success by June |, 
1901, One Thousand Dollars in cash. That is, if you send twenty-five 
receive twenty-five shares of the thousand dollar prize; if you 
you will receive fifty shares of the thousand dollar prize, and so on. 
(The winners of the first ten prizes do not share in the thousand dollar prize. ) 





THE PRIZE CONTEST is open onl 


be counted in this contest. Keep a 
awarded June 15, 1901, and a printed list mailed to agents. Address 





to individual agents. Orders received from wholesale 
subscription agencies, newsdealers, publishers, or others with exceptional facilities for obtaining 
subscriptions wi// mot be included in this competition. Subscriptions received from manufaeturers 
and employers who may present a subscription to their employees wil mot be counted in the contest. 
This offer is exclusively to individuals who get the subscriptions from the subscribers by their own 
efforts. No one has an opportunity superior to your own for securing the highest sum in the list 
of awards, all competing precisely under the same conditions. 


URDERS ARE CREDITED to the person sending them, and having been recorded on one 
person’s list the subscriptions cannot be transferred to the credit of another. Only subscriptions sent 
to individual subscribers will be counted in this prize contest. 


ALL ORDERS bearing the postmark of June 1, 1901, will be accepted in making up the list of 
winners, and none mailed at a later date will be counted in this contest. 


PREMIUMS.— Subscriptions to Success with or without premiums or in combination offers will 
of each list sent us, and date mailed. The prizes will be 





























Publishers of SUCCESS 


McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY 





New York City 
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Have Ordered it dia Through “Success” Clubs. | 


| 

If you and your friends have not accepted some of our combination offers, you have missed the _ 

greatest bargains in magazine clubs that the publishing world has ever known, and, more than that, if you | 
fail to send your order soon, you will be too late to get $8.00 worth of Magazines for $3.00. Through 
our combination offers, nearly half a million different magazine subscriptions have been received. Remember 
that all of the magazines will all be sent to one or to different addresses, as may be desired. 


$8 WORTH FOR $3 


Harper's Bazar, $ 1.00 \Send Only | 
cet: or wz 3.00! $3 
Public Opinion, vr, 3. 00 s 


North nie VPI (6 months), may be substituted. (Checks Accepted) 


SUCCESS, | croc a2 tt 1.00 )For All Four 


NOTE.—All are Yearly Subscriptions except to Harper's Weekly and North American Review. 
| or renewal, except to Review of Reviews, and Public Opinion, which must be new names in each case. 
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Subscriptions may be either new 
Foreign postage extra. 





Cosmopolitan, 1 ver, . . $1. — sexo oY 1] Harper’s Weekly,’ monn, $2. pad ate 
North American Review, 7,5", 250)$ 0 Success, yer, . ... 1.00 15 


Review of Reviews. ‘xs 2. 50. Rand-McNally Atlas, . /. _1.00\ | 
Success,iver, . ... J. 00) ror act || Regular Price all four . $4.00) mor aus. 
SUBSTITUTIONS ALLOWED: We allow Review of Reviews, Public Opinion, North American Review «cr nn 


* McClure’s Magazine, and World's Work to be substituted ome for 
The Cosmopolitan, Pearson's Magazine, Harper’s Weekly (6 months), an Harper's Bazar (monthly), may be substituted one for the other. 


| HARPER’S BAZAR. HARPER’S WEEKLY ‘s.07¢ of the greatest illustrated papers of America. Its cor 


respondents and artists re in ft auton of the world. “Its 
For over thirty years Harper's Bazar has been the leading fashion journal of eo cartoons have for years made cal evildoers tremble. 


(meric. an -4 —— ya now issue sors. his (12 times a bs year), an ponte H large ; Ry 

um a beautiful cover in colors. This numbe voted exclusively to is a 3" weekly magazine. and dailies are 
fashions and domestic interests, and each of these fields will be covered more thorough] PUBLIC OPINION rel t . 

and brilliantly than nn any periodical published 1 in ae or America. , 4 propuse — on ok Biba.” Opinion 1c a0 aval 


able epitome of the wor: pe news and progress. 
PASO. The he | atest, fy eed autheriay 0 Loe Mra, Achmor, will be a Price, $3.00 per annum. 
contri Or to on azar, W! and u 
fashiow artists, will draw exclusive for its columns. pss “"S THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS (s,3.™onthly magazine in which the world’s current 
DINNER GIVING. No one writes of dinners, luncheons, and entertainments with traits of noted men and women an brighten ite its oon the best carcat 
more authority than Mrs. Burrell in Harper’s Monthly Bazar. They cover every form cart 
of entertainment and are direct and nie penne eoiters Ot fa of of the day "eprod uced, by pers from a wide 


BS 





1 qetichen be Bltoe, Bannan Whalen the. coperinteninnk ol the Wen Wack lipbiss is a brilliant! pe in ‘dailnctndlaa 
| arianna su n ew sa 8, 
| Hospital, which are of the greatest value to = THE WORLD'S } WORK . Li | A. a. id 7: ee page t posi- 
GOOD MANNERS. A woman whose word is law in the best society, will contribute _ tive achievement, is a short what is most 
regularly during the next twelve months on etiquette and manners in their broader sense. important Rotatiy ith - — : by Doubleda Y, rabage orien. ; and is an assured success. It is 
adame Maria Blav will contriate hundreds of her al Regular mi euat, 


COOKING RECIPES. M 
original and delicious recipes for special dish, to Harper’s Monthly Bazar. 


now in its X og By! has no in America 
There will be many other articles. stories, poems, illustrations, etc., which will make NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW Erte. The best ot thought 7, Ae is reflected 
the Monthly Harper's Bazar unexcelled by any woman’s journal. Price, $1.00 a year. in “ The North American.” Guoater price, $5.00 a year. 


Four More Great Offers Gschonimsagisss price Pos 


eekly, Price Price 

|| Harper’s Weekly (6 months), World’s Work, Public Opinion, Success, and the Atlas,.. for $3.25 $10.00 

|| Success, Public Opinion (new), Review of Reviews (new), and Rand-McNally Atlas...for 2.75 7.00 
| Harper’s Weekly (6 months), Review of Reviews (new), Success, and Rand-McNally Atlas,for 2.50 6.50 
_ Harper’s Weekly (6 months), Cosmopolitan, Success, one year, and Rand-McNally Atlas,for 2.25 5.00 


RAND-McNALLY’S NEW STANDARD ATLAS contains the latest and best atlas War Map of China in existence, 22 teches wide. It also contains large and magnifi- 
| cent maps, revised to date, of the Chimese Empire, Philippines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, Alaska, South Africa, North Polar Regions, and Nicaragua Cangi District, 
| and maps showing every country on the globe. There is a County and Railroad map of every State in the United States. All maps printed in sevaral colors. Size of Atlas, 
|| closed, 11 by 14 inches, open 14 by 28 inches. Regular price, $1.00 per copy. Sent, charges prepaid by us. In these offers nothing can be substituted for the Atlas or SuCCESS. 


Make remittances and address ali orders to 


McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY, "27% New York City. 
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CesTS NOTHING TOC INVESTIGATE. WRITE US FOR OUR PROPOSITION, ANYWAY 





$20 to ) S35 


oNKo Experience 
Required. 


NO CAPITAL. 


NO HUMBUG, F. 












AND EXPENSES 
ARTY 





LY. MEN AND 


WRITE WOMEN 
es TO-DAY. 


mith aT One $1,000 t0 $1500 


FAKE OBR TOY PROPOSITION, but an Honest, Legitimate Enterprise, 


backed by am Old, Reliable, Responsible Firm—CAPITAL, $100,000.00. 
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EASILY AND QUICKLY LEARNED BY eevOwe. 
of tab’ 
- . ‘employer ee only par po rom * a | = 
nog oo Be manne 6 it out your verve Shee S 


Why Slave for Someone Else 


| Scns 
ke @ profit 
y not go into basiness for 
all the profits and get ea 
nunity? 
this ere every bright man and is 
roe ng to own © besizens, to om — 4 
ar make money. I 
make money for ~My as it $ to ay F 
y employer 
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Nere’s What Others are Deiag. 


Mr. Reed made oee.28 the first 3 days. 
‘i = writes: “Get 1 I can do, plate ® 
20 day. Elegant business. Customers 
Mr Vance plates from €90 to 840, 
r. Smith says: 


985.00 selling outfits last ag agents 
are a making Money, so can you. 
Gentlemen and Ladies 
exe 00 te 685.00 and c eekly at | Suck te dc the | 


e or traveling doing p ating and selling 
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W atehes, Jewelv7, Tableware, & 
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t perience necessary, | 
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Every 3 =F — 
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r factory 
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Send your name an: 


GRAY & CO., Plating Works, 987 Miami Building, Cincinnati, oO. 


»>OUR ReapERS: The above firm is thorou, 
fine plating, and after investigation, we 


reliable and de just as they agree. The outfits ave just ae as represented, 
this a 5 @ splendid paying business.—EDITOR CHRISTIAN W 
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Faster than ever 
to California 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


be Overland Limited leaves Chicago daily 

p.m. No change of cars. First-Class and 
Tourist Sleepers daily to California and Oregon. 
Personally conducted excursions every Thurs- 
day from Chicago. Send 4 cents postage for 
illustrated booklet to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth 














Avenue, Chicago. 
















EARN A BICYCLE! 


takeoniereamen g friende.an and p 4. aa yee for for 
a y or emen 0 Boy or Girl 

miumsin Watches, Furniture, Crpcte , Cameras, keke 
intoshes, etc. Express prepaid. W Diien 

W. G. BAKER ( Dept. 97, Soringfield, Mass. 


We can save you 60 per cent on all aoatese makes 
of typewriting machines old under the strongest 
ntee, Ye take no c (Get our rating.) 

urees and excellent facilities enable 
itors. Send for prices, sam- 
iron-clad guara: . Office 
nds, etc., at factory prices. 














large 
us to omtdo all all com 
of writing om my 
8, typewriter 
Write for coder ©. 


E. H. Stafford & Brother, 17-23 E. Van Buren St., Chiczgo. 


WE WANT LADIES 


well fore & to a DR. HULL'S NON-ALCOMOLIC 
ot vehine row * Agents earn $8.00 to 
S.0c0aday. Wepay freight. | 








pies free. Write to-day for territory. 
C. S$. HORNER gate CO., 1477 pS Pittsburg, Pa. 








= 
t im every sick reem no matter what the cause or for 
' © sickness, one of the i 

the. [t gives that life to milk, beef tea, water, wine, or whatever 
| the patient demands, which is at once le 


| Get © Dottie ot your dreggist’s, or at the stoge, i1$7 Broadway. 











AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHEDS 











hae Name and cnt aaron a 5= 
latest me a. ae Aled ey — 


where at twice the price. capuah Spametineaaeiaeitite Booklet 
“Card Style” Free. K. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept.5, St. Leute, Bo. 


PATENTS Rest facilities procuring and negotiating patents. 
Advice Free. Send tor 60-Page Week free. 2» 
years’ experience. STEPMENS 4&4 CO., 36% Broadway, N.Y. 
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Consul Wildman’s Untimely Death 


TH unfortunate loss of the steamer ‘‘ Rio de 

Janeiro,’’ at the entrance of San Francisco 
harbor, should be made the basis of some legis- 
lation to prevent vessels laden with human beings 
from taking desperate chances in an overwhelm- 
ing fog. The ‘‘ Rio de Janeiro’’ was too old a 
boat to be sent into the dense fog of the beautiful, 
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| but perilous Golden Gate; and, when she struck, 


she sank in five minutes. The modern liner, with 
her improved water-tight compartments, would 
have remained more than half an hour on the 
surface. Thelossof Rounsevelle Wildman, United 
States consul to Hongkong, China, and his fam- 
ily, who were among the passengers, is regretted 
by the nation. Mr. Wildman had served his 
country faithfully on many occasions, and was a 
tine example of a successful young American. 
During the war with Spain, his knowledge of 
Oriental affairs made his services to Admiral 
Dewey invaluable. 
> 


A Kingly Intellect at Rest 


WHEN Charles O’ Connor, the leader of the New 

York bar, died a full generation ago, the 
late William M. Evarts took his place, and held 
it as long as he remained in active practice. His 
death, recently, at a very advanced age, called 
attention anew to the fact that he was one of the 
greatest advocates this country has ever produced. 
He held a leading place in three of the greatest 
American legal disputes, the impeachment trial 
of Andrew Johnson, the Hayes-Tilden contest be- 
fore the Electoral Commission, and the Beecher- 
Tilton case. It was to him, more than to any 
other man, that President Johnson owed his vin- 
dication, and in this record the good name of the 
American republic owes him a debt of gratitude. 
In the Beecher-Tilton trial, the world discovered 
in Mr. Evarts a great wit. Some passages in his 
cross-examinations and his sallies and retorts are 
as pungent and as sparkling as ever went down 
on the minutes of a court. He was elected and 
appointed to high office because his was af extra- 
ordinary intellect, and through it all he main- 
tained a sense of personal honor that was abso- 
lutely unimpeachable. 












































of The Wanamaker Century Club. 


, The End of the 1-2 price sale of The Century Dictionary G Cyclopedia G Atlas. 
The Final Opportunity for those who have been “putting off” the purchase. 
The Last Chance to easily own the best Reference Library in the World. 


IF you intend ever to buy the one greatest work for your home, for your office, for your children, for yourself—IT’'S CHEAPEST NOW! 

IF you would take advantage of the great saying in price, and of the privileges.of the easy-payment plan, you must act at once, or YOU"LL 
BE TOO LATE! 

IF you can afford to spend one dollar to secure your set—to “‘ buy an education” —to save from $60 to $90—send us the COUPON BELOW. 

IF before ordering you desire further information about the work, or the terms, or the bindings, send quickly the COUPON BELOW. 


IF you've thought that you'd let this great opportunity go by, for any reason, then don't read the following unless you're willing to - 
CHANGE YOUR MIND! 


While you read this think of yourself and not somebody else. It’s a tale of two habits. To be of an inquiring turn of mindis half the way to wisdom 
—the first half. The inquiry habit is a good habit, but to benefit by it you must have an instant answer for your daily questions. That's the other 
half. Nowadays this also is only a question of habit—the ‘Century habit "—and that is simply snowing things without effort! We'iltell youall .- 
about it. Suppose one were able to have at his elbow a single book which contained the knowledge of all time—the old world’s wisdom and .-) 
the latest developments in politics and trade literature, language and art. Such a. book would arouse the enthusiasm ot every thinker, .; 
whether scientist, merchant or clerk. And if, besides, it was so arranged that instead of hiding away its information in long cumbrous ,- 
chapters its store of facts was readily come at in concise, pithy articles, each in its own place and instantly findable, what aworld of use _ .-, CUT 
it would be in the course of one’s daily reading, conversation or business! You can y imagine going without such a helper. 4 
Such a record of facts could not be made by any one body of wise men, nor in any single age—it must be the summary of the whole THIS 
world’s knowledge—the story of all time. And the compilation of it would need the life-work of hundreds of scholars and 
experts in every line of thought. Nor could it be confined within the limits of one volume, but must be allowed freely the space CORNER 
necessary. /# the opinion of all the institutions of learning in this country and in pene every Department oe &, 
United States Government and of the leading men in every walk of life, there is one great work which fulfills all t off and mail it promptly 
requirements. That work is The Century Dictionary Cyclopedia & Atlas—*‘ the on, question answerer,” the to 
scientist’s standard of authority and the schoolboy’s readiest helper—meeting alike the’ daily needs of every class of 
reading, thinking, speaking, vere ee ! ; . $ 
Would such a work be a help to YOU? Will you own a set, and-Mave«more true of everything, past fey 
and present, than the brain of any man could ever hope to hold? »*Dont have to omy de all in chead, you know .- 
—The Century is a brain of 10,000 pages—the one umiversal memory-that yields its holdings almost as quick as 
thinking and without the chance of error or forgetfulness. : ’ “ag 
its a chance to secure a sage for a servant—a life-long helpersgver one's daily doubts and difficulties—an ay 
tunity for YOU to form the“ Century habit. =e: ' & 
e buying, just now, we have made very easy for you. A membership in the Wanamaker Century .-; 
Club (costing a dollar) secures it. Address — : iy 
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Please send me book of specimen 
pages from The Century Dictionary 


& Cyclopedia & Atlas, and complete 
details of the half-price offer, etc. © 
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Buy China and Glass Right” 


4 SIIGGINS &SEITER, p 


FINE CHINA + RICH CUT GLASS a 
Ya VESS THAN ELSEWHERE 


ER 


















ERE are reasons why ‘‘'/s less’’ is not a catchword, but a FACT. Of Fine Glass and China we are 
the largest importers in the U.S. We buy direct of the great makers, not of middlemen—pay spot cash; 
take largest discounts. Our rents are low; we know our business. We sell to the very best class of 
people—families of distinction in all parts of the U.S. Nowhere else can they find such a magnificent 
collection—or such satisfactory prices. They order from our Catalogue, which shows patterns, exact tints 
and colors. We pay carrying charges (in most cases); insure safe delivery; guarantee entire satisfaction, or refund 
= money on return of goods. Why spend another dollar for Fine Glass or China till you have seen this Catalogue ? 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 11W. 
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